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By their action ye shall know them 


The above is dedicated to the man or men in your Local who 
are responsible for the members having insurance protection. 

It has been estimated that in almost 90 per cent of the cases, 
proceeds of a Life Policy are all that remain at the death of those 
responsible for the support of dependents, 

A nationally known man died recently; he was thought to 
have been very wealthy. Yet after his debts were paid his insur- 
ance was all that was left for his widow and children. They were 
grateful, indeed, for this insurance. 

Insurance offers to your organization a two-fold opportunity. 


FIRST, to render a distinct service to your members 
and their families by having them protected by life insur- 
ance. Just think hoiv long it would take to save a 
thousand dollars at the rate you would pay each month. 
Undoubtedly you knotc of friends icko have benefited by 
insurance protection. 

SECOND, to bind your members closer to the 
organization and .stimulate more active interest because 
of this additional benefit which accrues to them through 
their membership. This insurance, then, will bring 
valuable results to YOUR ORGANIZATION, and build 
an estate — a Life Insura7tce Estate for the Protection of 
the Metnbers and their Families. 


WRITE TODAY 

American Standard Life 
Insurance Company 

G. M. Bugniazet, President 


1200 Fifteenth St, N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 


Chartered Under the Laws Enacted by the Congress of the United Statea. 
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CHAT 

The cj nest ion often arises, who are 
the best persons to write hooks? It 
might be put this way, do bookish 
people write good books? The answer 
to this is No! Unbookish people write 
the be,st books. 

• 

Recently this debate went on, ap- 
parently while a labor agreement was 
being signed, according to the Los 
Angeles News, relayed to us by H. B. 
GraolT, of Local Union No. B-18f 

The labor contract binding a Los 
Angelos concern and its employees ex^ 
pired recently and the owner sat down 
with the union arbitration committee 
to work out a new one. The owner 
was losing ground in the negotiations, 
being forced to concede point after 
point. But on one issue he could not 
be shaken. **It rsn*t worded right," he 
said. The committee chairman got out 
his pencil and began reconstructing 
the wording. 

^‘Aha,” said the owner sardonirally, 
“the moving finger wTites and having 
writ* moves on . . 

“Yep," quick-triggered the arbi- 
trator. "Nor all your piety nor wit 
shall lure it back to cancel half a 
line; nor all your tears wash out a 
word of it.'* 

The owner realized he had been 
topped but he was not one to go down 
without fighting. "Guess you fellows 
know your Shakespeare better than 
1 do." 

Then one of his aides broke it to 
him~the man who wrote the quotation 
was Omar Khayyam, 

« 

No one can read the Electrical 
Workers* Journal without being 
aware that our linemen anti wiremen 
can write. Look at the last page “ON 
EVERY JOB." 

• 

The photograph on the cover is a 
reproduction of Thomas Hart Ben ton *s 
STEEL WORKERS, by courtesy of 
, the New School for Social Science. 
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Hy WaLI.ACK CAMrBELL, L, U. No. B-77 

The dictionary says Balder is dead. 

The sun*god^s spirit just went to bed — 

Then rose again from strengthening sleep. 
Resolving ever his brightness to keep. 

To light w'ith w'armth the svveet landscape’s 
peace, 

Rendering goodness to every place. 

Long he toiled away laying up stores 
Which come in handy for nightly flares, 

When persistently man extends day 
Or needs power or heat in any w^ay. 

Now gaining wisdom, man assists him. 

With electric flow^ turned on at whim. 

Manned by sungeneers, our trim machines 
Pass water’s power through hanging lines. 
And Balder *s spirit never falters 
When wafting through air cloudy vapors 
Whose rain drops, or snow in the mountains 
Fill high reservoirs — “Balder’s fountains. 

Strong power motors, radio’s song. 

Wireless message, all run along 

With cooks’ and bakers’ hot wire fire flame. 

Not interrupting or causing blame. 

Light luminous tube’s bright new' colors 
Enliven many carnival hours. 

While Balder’s spirit— always ready — 

Does most of your work, for he’s your buddy. 

Balder, the of Norse mythology, in- 

carnation of the life principle, was slain, 
legend says, through the treachery of the evil 
Loki^ Suffering through the cold dark winter, 
the people thought they could see Balderas 
smile in the sunlight of spring. 
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MONOPOLY a MENACE? 


A nxiety about the place of monopoly 
in democratic society is not a new 
thing in the United States, Ten years 
prior to the passage of the Sherman 
anti -trust law in 1890, and thereafter to 
the present day, monopoly has been a 
public question continuously and re peat’ 
edly. The activity of the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee today merely 
is calling anew this ull-important question 
to public attention. 

Monopoly — one out of many^-is merely 
concentrated power. When monopoly oc- 
curs in the field of basic products it rep- 
resents power over life and sustenance 
and determines the course of develop- 
ment of great masses of the population. 
Monopolies may be evaluated, therefore, 
in respect to their basic character. It is 
apparent that a monopoly in milk or 
bread or meat is a much more grave 
problem for citizens than monopoly of 
diamonds, steam yachts or ostrich plumes. 
Moreover, those persons who believe 
that the transfer of concentrated power 
from private hands to public control or 
public ownership automatically solves all 
problems are merely wandering in a fooPs 
paradise. Monopoly is still concentrated 
power, whether it is guided by Wall Street 
or by the federal government, and the real 
problem is not one of transfer but one 
of democratic control. Monopoly, there- 
fore, is a menace when it is uncontrolled. 
It is a conceded fact that control of 
monopolies by state regulatory boards 
has not been a complete success. Three 
new solutions offer themselves: 

1. The setting up of democratic control 
within the monopolized industry by giv- 
ing collective bargaining rights to the 
workers and by permitting workers' par- 
ticipation in management* 

2. The giving of stockholders a greater 
voice in the formulation of policies for 
the industry, 

3, The setting up of competition 
with private monopolies by government 
corporations* 

As long ago as 1602 the English Par- 
liament found it necessary to discipline 
Queen Elizabeth for granting a monopoly 
in violation of the common law of Eng- 
land. Monopolies had existed before that 
time; they were known to exist in the 
most ancient times. But as the English 
common law is the foundation of Ameri- 


Concentrated power, 
sometimes over life and sus- 
tenance, raises grave problems 
for democracy. 

can law, the incident of 1602 has a direct 
bearing on contemporary issues. Then, 
as noWj monopolies were considered a 
threat to the economic well-being of so- 
ciety, Thereafter the English Parliament 
recognized no right to grant domestic 
monopolies — except its own* 

The fact that only domestic monopolies 
were outlawed does not indicate that mo- 
nopolies were oppressive only to English- 
men, Apparently the parliament felt that 
if others were oppressed by an English 
monopoly it w^as the problem of those 
so oppressed to solve their problem as 
best they could, and no doubt there is a 
re,spectable element of practical justice in 
such an attitude. On the other hand, the 
reseiwation of the right to itself to sanc- 
tion monopolies suggests that in the 
opinion of parliament, some monopolies 
might well be justified. 

Antipathy to monopolies was a part 
of Colonial American tradition. This 
aversion was given a renewed vigor by 
the American Revolution. Monopoly and 
democratic self-government do not make 
good bcd-feUows, Our increasing pref- 
erence for democracy has made us in- 
creasingly hostile to monopoly* Y'et, today 
monopoly has become a foremost issue* 
In view of our traditional intolerance, 
how has it come about that we are con- 
fronted with the necessity of dealing with 
such a universally attainted institution? 
Or are we being frightened by a mere 
phantom, the product of our imagination ? 
Or by a spirit conjured by the adherents 
of the 'iiinatic fringe?" 

We have inherited other traditions 
from the past, in addition to hostility to 
monopoly* This heritage includes most 
of the economic maxims in wide accept- 
ance today. The economic theory largely 
formulated and widely propagated in the 
early part of the nineteenth century, held 
that a free society depends upon the ex- 
istence of free trade and commerce. The 
incentive of the profit motive should be 
permitted full sway, for thereby compe- 
tition would be stimulated; any excesses 


would automatically be regulated by the 
influence of the law of supply and de- 
mand applied to prices and wages. Let the 
goveniment keep its hands off and the 
system would work out equitably. Be- 
cause monopolies tend to restrain trade 
and commerce, increase prices, reduce 
wages, cau.se unemployment, and other- 
wise destroy the system of free enter- 
prise, they were considered anti-social. 

At that time the structure of society 
was comparatively simple. Our economy 
was essentially an agricultural one. 
Cities were few and small* Only a frac- 
tion of the population was engaged in 
manufacturing, trade and commerce. 
Family self-sufficiency was commonplace. 
Most businesses %vere conducted by their 
owners, with the use of the owners' capi- 
tal and by the application of the owmers* 
energies* Business vras localized, con- 
fined principally to serving one commu- 
nity or locality. Most w^orkmen owned 
the tools of their trades* Wage-earners 
had a reasonable expectation of becoming 
property owners. Those were the days of 
rugged individualism — in theory and, 
substantially, in fact* 

The intervening century has brought 
vast scientific, technological and socio- 
logical changes; a tremendous expansion 
in the geographical area of the nation; 
an increase of several fold in our pop- 
ulation; new^ alignments in domestic and 
intcmational affairs; new^ sources of 
wealth; new forms of property; sh if tings 
in the occupational composition of work- 
ers and their relation to employers and 
their product, 

THE RAILUOAIJ ERA 

Economic laws do not confine their 
operations to vacuums. Like the law of 
gravity, the law of supply and demand 
can be qualified, modified and even neu* 
tralized by the application of other eco- 
nomic forces and influences, and by ap- 
plication of the laws of physics and the 
laws of man. Improvements in methods 
of transportation and communication 
brought an expanding nation into greater 
compactness* The development of the 
transcontinental railroads required un- 
precedented aggregates of capital. The 
federal government adopted a policy of 
extreme generosity and granted to the 
railroads over a hundred million acres of 
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land and extended financial aid amount- 
ing to many millions of dollars. This con- 
duct on the part of the government was 
apparently not an offensive departure 
from “lausseK fiure,” State and local gov- 
ernments also contributed substantial as- 
sistiUiciS and w'hen local governments 
were unwilling to cooperate voluntarily, 
means of effective “persuasion" were not 
lacking. 

These aggregates of capital brought 
new power to those who controlled it. 
The resulting abuses of the power are 
matters of such common knowledge that 
they need no cleUtiling here. It is sufficient 
to note that individual efforts were in- 
adequate to cope with the problems. First 
the stale governments, and finally the 
federal govern men t, imposed regulations 
aimed at the correction of numerous mal- 
practices, The enactment of remedial 
legislation was slow, but it is interesting 
to obsei-ve the variety of restrictions 
ileemed necessary to curb excesses which 
should, theoretically, have been self- 
correcting, Carriers were forbidden to 
transport any commodity, except timber 
and its products, in which they had a 
direct property interest. This prohibition 
was necessary to prevent the inclination 
of the railroads to combine with mining 
and manufacturing concerns and thereby 
effect monopolies. The issuance of free 
passes was restricted. Rates and account- 
ing procedures were brought within the 
regulatory control of government. Hours 
of labor of employees, injury compensa- 
tion of employees, and safety provisions 
came within the scope of law. The com- 
bination of competing lines, and the pool- 
ing and division of receipts, were made 
subject to the strict supei-vision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

KINt; COM. IMPOSES ORDER 

The advantage of combining the control 
of the coal resources with the control of 
the mi! roads — ^anrl especially of the an- 
thracite fields, which by virtue of their 
geographical concentration in a small area 
in Pennsylvania were easily susceptible 
to ownership concentration — was very 
evident to those with a little imagination. 
The men dominating the railroads were 
ade(iuutely en downed with that faculty, 
and the envisioned combination was 
promptly effected. Before profits from 
coal mining can be realized, the cost of 
transportation must be met. As early as 
18HS the Pennsylvania legislature recog- 
nized that the anthracite indu.«;try was 
dominated by a very few interests acting 
in selfish disregard of the public welfare. 
Legislative attempts to correct the situa- 
tion were futile. The railroatl companies 
were intrenched and formed “gentle- 
men '.S' ■ agreements among themselves to 
control the price of coal. They purchased 
the output of the independents at prices 
far below the market. In an effort at 
self-defense, the independents undertook 
to build their own railroad. After failing 
in this endeavor they were at the mercy 
of the combination and the larger corn- 
pan ie.=i proceeded to absorb the smaller 


ones. Those in control limited production, 
with the result that the public was com- 
pelled to pay exorbitant prices for this 
essential commoility. As late as 1922 the 
combination could be identified in a num- 
ber of ways, one of which was that the 
Morgan group of banks had directors on 
practically all the large anthracite coal 
companies, and on the anthracite rail- 
roads, The government ultimately com- 
pelled the railroads to disgorge their coal 
properties in 192^1. Whether such com- 
pulsory separation has actually removed 
any artificial re.stniint exercised ad- 
versely to the public interest is doubtful. 
The stocks of the reorganized coal com- 
panies xvere usually bought in by the 
holders of the railroad companies* stocks. 

Unlike coal resources, petroleum and 
natural gas do not “stay put.“ The ex- 
ploitation of these resource.^, then, might 
lead to entirely different results from 
those already observeiL Because of the 
fluidity of these resout'ces it is possible to 
drain riches from beneath the land ad- 
jacent to that on which the actual tapping 
and withdrawing are done. If a given 
course of conduct is right because it 
is legal, then it is certainly right to 
get as much of this wealth as possible 
from beneath your neighbor's land as well 
as from beneath your owt). Perhaps it 
would be less than fair to suggest that 
the philosophy of rugged individualism 
finds its classic illustration in the vicinity 
of newly discovered petroleum resources. 
The fact is that such discovery brings a 
mad scramble to buy land, a multifold 
duplication of extensive apparatus, an 
inane rush to seize a fortune before it 
is lost by the .swift action of a neighbor, 
with all the resultant discord in prices 
and wages, followed by overproduction 
and appalling waste. 

The laws of self -regulation applied 
themselves rather subtly to this derange- 
ment. Out of the chaos of ruthless com- 
petition there emerged triumphantly the 
Rockefeller-inspired Standard Oil trust. 
In oriier to yiebi profits, crude petroleum 
must be refined and marketed, and to 
accomplish this capital is necessary. 
Again the concentration of power ’which 
is incident to the control of huge ac- 
cumulations of cnpital demoralized com- 
petition. When direct action failed, in- 
direct action usually succeeded. The rail- 
roads were brought into the alliance. 
Rebates and discriminations were potent 
weapons. Many who resksted the trust did 
so to their sorrow, for upon being driven 
into bankruptcy their assets could be 
acquired at less cost than otherwise. It 
is estimated that between 187fl and 18(9 
the Rockefeller company had acquired 
eonti’ol of approximately all the im- 
portant pipe lines and about 90 per cent 
of the refineries in the country. The 
oiUrust profits ran into the hundreds of 
millions of tiollars. 

DOWN WITH THE TRUSTS 

In the meantime concentration was pro- 
ceeding at a rapid pace in other fields. 
The sugar trust, the heef trust, the 


leather, and copper, and whisky tru.sts, 
and numerous others had come into ex- 
istence. Among the people the “trusts" 
had become infamous; they had become 
objects of the most wvidespmid distrust. 
Under popular pressure, the federal gov^ 
ernment took ortkial cognizance of the 
fact that many essential indu.stries had 
acquired too perfect a degree of self- 
regulation, and to protect the public 
against the evils of monopoly Congress 
enacted, in 1890, the Sherman Anti-Trust 
law. This law forbids all contracts and 
combinations, in the form of trusts or 
otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of 
trade or commerce among the several 
states, or with foreign nations. (The re- 
striction relating to foreign commerce 
has since been virtually repealed by the 
Webb Act. Like the English, we feel that 
other peoples may regard our monopolies 
in a kinder light than we regard them.) 
Penalties are provitled for violations of 
the act, including the aw'arding of triple 
damages to any person injured by any 
such prohibited conduct, and injunction 
may issue to restrain the prohibited acts. 

The Sherman Act has been unpro- 
ductive of the good results intended by 
its supporters. There are many reasons 
for its impotence. In some instances its 
enforcement merely changed the legal 
structure of the institutions against which 
it was directed. Trusts and trust agree- 
ments gave way to the organization of 
corporations which exercised the same 
powers. The attack on the sugar trust 
failed because, although it was reputed 
to control 98 per cent of the refining ca- 
pacity of the nation, “refining," the courts 
found, is not “commerce** within the 
meaning of the commerce clause of the 
Constitution. Holding companies came 
into fashion. Some were dissolved, but, 
as in the case of the Standard Oil com- 
panies, such dissolution had little or no 
influence on the underlying economic 
factors, the operating companies confin- 
ing their activities to designated geo- 
graphical areas so that there was little 
real competition between them. Control 
w’as retained by .substantially the same 
individuals, though the mechanics of its 
exercise may have changetl. The courts 
could not decide whether the existence 
of the power to restrain trade, or only 
the use of such power was unla’wful. The 
application of the law became ditficult, 
for, as the courts pointed out, w*hile the 
law forbids monopolies and restraints on 
trade, it does not make the existence of 
competition a prerequisite to the. lawful 
conciuct of a business. On the other hand, 
by virtue of the control of patent rights 
some entei'prises may be launched as mo- 
nopolies and such moiiopnlios may seek 
the alfinnative protection of the law. 
Dissension existed as to whether a com- 
bination of former competitors ftir the 
purpose of iTStraining competition be- 
tween themselves, without regard to in- 
fluencing the conduct of others, was an 
attempt to restrain trade within the pro- 
visions of the law w'heii as a matter of 
fact such combination produced no 
nation-wide monopoly and yet did effect 
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I'miriefty Trea^ufy Art Fr<i>c:ia 

This mural in the U. S. Department of Interior by William Cropper catches the spirit of hydro-electric construction. 


an actual monopoly over an extensive 
area. In the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion case, the Supreme Court recog-nized 
that while the power possessed by the 
Steel Corporation was much greater than 
that possessed by any competitor, it was 
not greater than that possessed by all of 
them combined and, therefore, it did not 
constitute a monopoly. As a practical 
matter, however, no individual competitor 
can challenge the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion's domination, and thoughtful per- 
sons cannot but wonder how these com- 
petitors survive if the competition is 
bona fide, especially so in view of the 
notorious uniformity of prices in the 
steel industry. 

In addition there is a respectable school 
of thought which holds that the combina- 
tion and concentration of industry is 
natural growth which eliminates waste- 
ful overhead and contributes to more 
efficient production, and, therefore, any 
interference with this tendency to grow 
is in itself a restraint on trade. Those 
who hold this view sincerely doubt the 
wisdom of enforcing the anti-trust laws. 
The present administration's experiment 
during the days of the NHA lends cred- 
ibility to this view. The very name of the 
Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee, which is popularly conceived as the 
*■ anti-mono poly” committee, has been 
pointed to as a reflection of the doubt 
how to deal with monopoly, 

DOWN WITH LABOR INSTEAD 
OF THE TRUSTS 

In some respects the Anti-Trust Act 
was W’orse than ineffective. It was a step 
backward from the goal. Enacted in re- 


sponse to the need of protecting society 
from the activities of large-scale business 
and the consequent tendency of such 
businesses to depress wages and elimL 
nate small business, the law was never 
intended to be applied against labor 
unions. Labor unions came into existence 
to protect their members from the iden- 
tical evils against which the Sherman 
Act was aimed. But the law was so ap- 
plied, not only to the detriment of labor 
unions, but to the detriment of demo- 
cratic society. Prescinding from the re- 
cent liberalizing judicial constructions 
given to the Constitution, and measured 
against the constructions of the latter 
part of the nineteenth and the early years 
of the twentieth centuries, labor was not 
“trade” or “commerce” within the mean- 
ing of the Constitution, nor within the 
meaning of those terms as used in the 
Sherman Act. Furthermore, the object of 
labor unions is not to create monopolies 
or to restrain trade and commerce, but to 
win better wages and working conditions 
for their members. Incident to their at- 
tempt to win such advantages they may 
in effect restrain the trade of a particular 
employer, and they may extend their ac- 
tivities to persuade customers of the em- 
ployer to withdraw their patronage. But 
this conduct is fundamentally and essen- 
tially different from a conspiracy to mo- 
nopolize. Even where a labor union ex- 
tends its activities to include secondary 
boycotts or secondary picketing— tactics 
frequently disapproved by some friends 
of organized labor because they fail to 
understand the necessity therefor — the 
labor organization under ordinary cir- 
cumstances has not departed from its 


iegitimate objectives. This is so for the 
reason that, if the employer of organized 
labor is confronted with competition from 
employers of unorganized labor, all other 
things being equal, instead of imprdving 
i ts wage s and \v o r k i ng c ond i ti ons the 
labor union will have succeeded only in 
putting its employer out of business; its 
struggle will have been worse than vain 
if, under such conditions, organized labor 
shirks its obligation to protect the em- 
ployer who pays fair wages and provides 
good working conditions by organizing 
the employees of the competitors. 

If a labor union employs violence or 
unlawful means in attaining its objec- 
tives, it is amenable to the penalties al- 
ready provided, independent of the Anti- 
Trust law. Moreover, it seems to require 
widely separated constructions and a 
doubtful application of the doctrine of 
equal protection of the law^s when, on 
the one hand, the sugar trust was deter- 
mined to be beyond the scope of the law 
because refining is not “trade” or “com- 
merce,” and on the other hand labor 
organizations were determined to be 
wnthin the scope because their conduct 
influences trade and commerce. What 
conduct on an economic plane does not? 

With the object of correcting this mis- 
construction of the Sherman Act, in 1914 
Congress enacted the Clayton Act which, 
among other things, provided that the 
“labor of a human being is not a com- 
modity or article of commerce.” Under 
judicial construction this, too, proved un- 
availing, The flood of injunctions con- 
tinued and, as recently decided in the 
Apex Hosiery case, labor associations 
t Continued on page 328) 
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TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT 

Major problem of generation still re- 
mains unsolved. Put unemployed back 
to work and other snarls untangle. 


O WEN D. YOUNG, chairman of the 
board of the General Electric Com- 
pany, and Edward Stettinius, chair- 
man of the board of United States Steel, 
told the Temporary National Economic 
Committee, org^anized by the United 
States Senate, that technological im- 
]Trovements had materially reduced em- 
ployment in their industries. Mr. Young 
did not give exact iigures, but he was 
emphatic in saying that substantial re- 
ductions had been made in the working 
force due to modernization, Mr. Stettinius 
estimated that from 25 to 30 per cent of 
the working force was disemployed by 
the introduction of modern machinery. 
Here again the United States is brought 
face to face with its major economic 
problem — the problem of growing unem- 
ployment induced by rapid mechanization 
of productive processes. 

Though the country has lived through 
seven yea^rs of active reform, little or 
nothing has been done to touch the major 
economic problem, namely, technological 
unemployment. Until this problem is 
solved, until men are put back to work 
in an orderly way, the country cannot 
look for really good times. 

As has been pointed out before in the 
Electrical Workers’ Journal, disguis- 
ing this problem will not help. It must 
be met head-on and solved, or the whole 
social system known as democratic capi- 
talism will perish. 

One of the principal defenders of ma- 
chine technology is the Machinery and 
Allied Products Institute. Since NRA 
days when this institute was organized 
by heavy machinery manufacturers, the 
institute has been publishing pamphlets 
in defense of machine production. Nearly 
all of these pamphlets have been reviewed 


in the ELECTRICAL WORKERS’ JOURNAL. At 
times they have been a mixture of fact 
and fiction, sound principles and false 
ideas and yet on the whole we believe 
it is good for the persons who have the 
most self-interest involved in machine 
production to defend this type of economy. 

BOOSTS MACHINE PRODUCTION 

The newest pamphlet of MAPI is “Ma- 
chinery and the American Standard of 
Living.'’ We consider this the best job 
of special pleading that w'e have seen 
on the subject of technology and employ- 
ment. It is less controversial, more pic- 
torial and more warmly human than the 
other publications of this institute. How- 
ever, there is still a tendency on the part 
of MAPI to elide the real problem of 
swift and wholesale disemployment of men 
and pretend that increases in occupation 
groups provide jobs for those men who 
are disemployed in other lines of en- 
deavor. For instance, MAPI points out 
that there are 

38 times as many hairdressers, barbers 
and manicurists in 1930 as com- 
pared with 1890; 


37 times as many stenographers and 
typists; 

31 times as many telephone and tele- 
graph operators; 

IS times as many literary^ and scien- 
tific persons; 

17 times as many bookkeepers and 
accountants; 

14 times as many clerks and copyists; 

9 times as many saleswomen; 

4 times as many teachers and profes- 
sors in colleges; 

2 times as many laundresses and laun- 
dry workers. 

These assertions are not weighted against 
the rise in population nor are they 
Aveighted by comparison with hypo- 
thetical figures as to what numbers 
in these occupations would have accu- 
mulated if machines had not invaded 
these occupations. 

HIGH PURCHASING POWER 

On the other hand, MAPI does well in 
pointing out that American civilization 
now rests upon machine production, that 
the machine tends to eliminate drudgery, 
that you cannot have mass production 
without the machine and that mass pro- 
duction must have, for its success, mass 
consumption. This tends to drive toward 
a system of high purchasing power. How- 
ever, MAPI does not really touch upon 
any of the moot points as to whether, 
for instance, prices have fallen to the 
degree they should under the present 
set-up of mass production, that is, 
whether consumers have got their share 
of earned increment due to the machine. 
Nor does MAPI give credit to unioniza- 
tion for the stabilizing of wage structures 
in those industries where the machine 
has invaded and taken over the field. Nor 
does MAPI pretend to offer any solution 
for the steadily increasing reservoir of 
unemployed men due to the displacing 
system under which we now labor. Until 
MAPI actually meets these questions, it 
is not meeting head-on the major question 
involving machinery in the American 
standard of living. 

It is to he hoped that the Temporary 
National Economic Committee will gather 
real information on the question of elimi- 
nation of manpower by machinery and 
that we will move toward a real solution 
of this important economic problem. 


^Ue4f. PaA4^ 

Russell H. Leach, Local Union No. 58, I. B. E, W. 

List to the tramp of weai'v, aching feet; 

List to their plod, the solemn cadent beat; 

The hushed low throb of hearts in hopeless quest 
Like ghastly parade vainly seeking rest. 

Life's cruel worry hiding deep the smile 
In dim. dulled eyes of haggard rank and file. 

Hour after hour, in tragic, piteous void, 

Marches on the army of the unemployed. 

Bauered, tattered, ragged, haunting disarray, 
Desolate examples of the modern day; 

Perfect picture story of a nation's ills, 

Shameful painted glory, idleness that kills: 

AH so base and needless, all for jealous j>elf. 

All so proud and heedless, all for only self. 

So they must keep mardiing, nor can they avoid 
Stigmas of a system, these, OLir unemployed. 
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CODE OPPONENTS 

^nlue, ^(uuafuH CHAOS 

Offer nothing more constructive than free-for- 
all melee, with every manufacturer for himself. 


T he fierce battle which is for- 

w'iird in the electrical iiKluatry ovei 
the present issue of the National El€^c- 
tiical Code will be resolved finally on 
ihe merits of the question. Debate has 
been going forward in all camps for a 
period of many months in every gath- 
ering of the industry. Whether it ts a 
ciiapLer jueeUng of the Jiispeetors* or* 
g.Lnization or of the parent body; the 
National Fire Protection Association^ see 
spectators battle lines drawing tighter 
and tighter and issues more explicitly 
slated. 

The weakness of code opponents in 
this nation-wide debate is the weak- 
ness of a gi'oup who have nothing 
constructive to offer. They are pre- 
senting a vision of the industry with- 
out any real unifying purpose and 
any real control other than the con- 
trol which goes to the strong in a 
free-for-all battle for business. 

As everyone knows, the National Elec- 
trical Code is a stabili7ung influence that 
has been present in the industry for more 
than a generation. It has steadily evolved 
over a period of years from a iieceasitoUnH 
tool of insurance underwriters into an 
agency of cohesion and guidance for the 
entire electrical industry. Should this 
agency of cohesion be wiped out, as is 
the apparent objective of code opponents, 
only chaos can result. 

The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, the parent body in code making, has 
just closed its annual meeting at Chicago. 
This was the forty^third annual meeting 
held at the Stevens Hotel early in May. 
The meeting brought scores of important 
industry leader.s from all part.s of the 
country, including fire marshals, under- 
ivriters, technicians, labor leaders, in- 
spectors and manufacturers and utility 
heads. On the surface the meeting was 
most harmonious, 

WENTWORTH RETIRES 

Obeisance was given to Franklin H. 
Wentworth, mjuiaging director, who has 
just completed more than a generation 
of service to this a,ssociation, and who 
retired this year after a lifetime spent 
in considerable usefulness. 

The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion creates the Electrical Committee 
which in turn administers the National 
Electrical Code. One long session was 
given over to the electrical field service 
reports and on this program it was ex- 
pected that a model electrical law 


would be presented for discussion, but 
due to certain complications this law 
w'as not presented. It was withdrawn 
front discussion urn I placed in u com- 
mittoo for future ac.itiii. It w*as re- 
ported on good authority that one pro- 
po.sal made by code op]>onents in thLs 
law providetl for the nu re mention of 
the NaLioriul Electrical (k)de in state 
laws and the provision I'oi- the introduc- 
tion of new materials through other chan- 
nels than the Electrical Committee. 
Should this pj'cjvisinn be adt>pted and 
supported and made a part of state or 
municipal ordinances, the National Elec- 
trical Coilc would swiftly puss out of 
the picture and resultant chaos would 
materialize. 

It may be expected that for six months 
of this year the electrical industry will 
be rocked with the sound of this im- 
porUnt struggle. The Electrical Com- 
mittee does not meet for the amendment 
of the National Electrical Code until 
December, 1939, but the deciston.s as to 
whether this code will be amended will 
be made in the months preceding De- 
cember and will shape the w' hole course of 
the electrical industry for at least an- 
other three years. As everyone knows, 
the National Electrical Code is not a 
peiToct instrument. It has been vitiated 
by all kinds of amendments during the 
last few years — dictated largely by com- 
mercial interests. L;^bor> in particular 


the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, is not satisfied at all 
\vilh the standards .set up by the National 
Electrical Code, However, the Intemii- 
tjonal Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
the inspectors' organizations, cerUiiii 
groups of mtiiiufacturcrs, certuin groups 
t f wholesalers and other see lions of the 
imlu.stry are vigoroui^.ly defending the 
pjindple underlying code guidajice and 
will oppose, it is tlioughi indefinitely, any 
etfort to wipe the code out. 

One of the highlights of the meeting 
of the National Fire ProLecLion Associa- 
tion at Chicago was a demand brought 
to the conference by Mr. J. D. Lynett, 
chief electrical inspector. New York City, 
personal repreaenUitJvn of the Confer* 
tnee of Mayor.s. The Conference of .May- 
ors had just concluded its annual meeting 
in New York, It is a new organization 
representing the mayors of the important 
cities of the United States, and Mayor 
La Guardia is chairman. Mr. Lynett told 
the association that the mayors wanted 
seven representatives on the Electrical 
Committee. They believe public interest 
demands the cities be represented on this 
important code-making body. 

LLOYD GOES UR 

Another important development in the 
industry lies in the fact that Dr. M. G. 
Lloyd, head of the electrical section of 
the U, S, Bureau of Standards, has be- 
come president of the International As- 
sociation of Electrical Inspectors. Dr. 
Lloyd represents a long tradition, is ivell- 
informed in code matters and never de- 
viates from his allegiance to public 
interest. 

The immediate problem before the 
Electrical Committee when it meets in 
December will be the consideration of 
eight proposals made by the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, trade association repre- 
senting pow'erful electrical utilities, 

(CoutiTui'rd on pajf^e 3311 
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ELECTRIC EYES Su.p^ 
^o- Cffieai EDIFICE 

Ultra-modei-nistic office building, 

Racine, engineered by Frank Lloyd 
Wright, wired by union men. 


Fimctional architecture, movinf/ for- 
ward, reaches its present climax in the 
new building of S. C. Johnson & So7if 
Racine, Wls. This structure, ividely pub- 
licized as a biiUding withont itundows, has 
atti^acted worid*wide attention, business 
Week states: 

** First hnpression might be that a 
Hollywood set designer had rwn amuck » 
No doors are trisible fro7n the street; o7ily 
a sign shows the entrance^ The building 
has hardly a straight line ; columiis appear 
to be upside down and impossibly slender; 
no lighting fixtures are visible; desks and 
chairs and files and fixitires all vary tre^ 
mendously froiti conventional Btandards. 
Yet, once the visitors eye is used to the 
lack of any familiar norms of height or 
width or shape, he finds his surroundings 
not only breath-takingly beattfifttl — which 
is hardly the word for most office building 
interiars^but also amazingly efficient. 

**The new Johnson stmicture is the first 
office htiilding that Frank Lloyd Wright 
has built suice he did one for Larkin Co. 
at Buffalo in 1901. Discarding all conven- 
tional standards, he started with a study 
of wha t a wax-maker needs to accomplish 
m the office. Net result is a building 
fitted to a business — strueiure that*3 


100 per cent functiofial. Everybody who 
needs a private office Has one^with not 
more than two of a size and shape ayiy- 
where. The main workroom is on the 
ground floor, 128 by 20S feet. Noisy office 
machinery is confined to somidjxroofed 
bays close fo outer walls. Around the 
inain room a mezzanine housing 

small departments. Two connected wings 
atop the mezzanine, known as the pent- 
house, provide for exeeutive, sales, and 
a (Iverfislng depa rt m ente. 


** Entrance to the building is through a 
roofed*over driveway. Directly across is 
the ^carport/ a protected parking space 
for use by executives a7td department 
heads. Afeot’e the carport are a theater 
seating 2S0, a small kitchen for preparing 
meals, and a squash court. Lockers and 
employees' washroom facilities are in the 
basemient. The walls are of solid brick, hi 
Wright's pet Cherokee red, broken only 
with horizontal bands of translucent but 
not transjmrent glass tubing," 



One of the early modernistic buJldlnga in Eu rope— tobacco factory at Rotterdam, Holland, 


UNION ELECTRICAL JOB 

N OW comes E, C* Madsen, business 
manag:er of L. U, Ho. 430, L B. E. W*, 
and describes the electrical work 
upon the building. Incidentally he says, 
“Each Christmas all men on the job were 
given a cash Christmas present from the 
S. C. Johnson Wax Company even though 
being employed by local contractors. 1 
mention this because it is so unusual for 
a company who let all their work out to 
union contractors to remember and ap- 
preciate the men ’who actually do the 
work. 

“The new office building designed by 
Frank Lloyd Wright for the Johnsoifs 
Wax Company, of Racine, Wis., was 
occupied by its 260 office workers on 
April 1. Two weeks later the grand open- 
ing was held over a week-end. The-e 
were 26,000 who visited this unique struc- 
ture. One of the most frequent queries is 
'how is the building lighted at night and 
on dark days?* This was a very sensible 
question inasmuch as no lighting fixtures, 
switches, or other usual gadgets reveal 
themselves to the casual observer. 

FORTY-THREE MILES OF IJGHT 

“To explain the artificial means of 
lighting the building, it is first necessary 
to explain the means of letting well-dif- 
fused natural light into the building. 
Over 43 miles of Pyrex glass tubing was 
used to form light bands around the main 
w'orkroom where the wall meets the ceil- 
ing, and at the six-foot level. Skylights of 
this same tubular construction admit soft 
shadowless top light into the main work- 
room. All of these band.s and lights are 
made of double layers of tubing with dead 
air space between them. Between these 
two layers of tubing the architect placed 
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his artificial lighting. And a sensible place 
at that, as bath natural and artificial light 
come from the same source* 

“This lighting is supplemented by re- 
cessed fixtures set in low ceiling under the 
14-foot mezzanine which skirts the work- 
room at the seven-foot level, and other 
glass bands w^hich follow the outside 
walls of the penthouse* 

“Each step on the stairways through 
the building is lighted by individual lights 
located alongside the risers. The base- 
ment, which is reached by small spiral 
stairways from the main w'orkroom, pro- 
vides space for washrooms, cloakrooms 
and restrooms* These are lighted by 450 
feet of lumiline. The carport, which is 
immediately adjacent to the main en- 
trance, gives the "workers a roofed-over 
space in which to park their cars. The 
contour of the ceiling of this area is a 
series of 70 small concrete domes. At the 
top of each of these a small dome- type 
fixture was used* 

“A display case 40 feet long on which 
a complete line of Johnson products is 
shown is lighted by two continuous lines 
of daylight fiu orescent tubing. 

“All lighting is controlled from six dif- 
ferent points by remote control to the 
main panel in the basement. The lighting 
load for the entire office building is esti- 
mated at 350,000 watts. Power is pro- 
vided by the Wisconsin Electric Power 
Company through a private sub-station 
of 26,000 volts. From the sub-station to 
transformer vault m the new office build- 
ing the voltage is cut down to 4,000 volts 
making possible a four- wire 120-208 volt 
system on the switchboard. The main 
switchboard is operated by magnetic type 
switches. *411 the light circuits were wired 
with No. JO wire covered with a moisture- 
resisting fabric. 

ELECTRICAL OFFICE MACHINES 

“Being a modern office building, many 
electrical devices are used such as dictat- 
ing machines, transcribing machines, elec- 
tric billing machines, electric comptome- 
ters, tabulating equipment, postage me- 
ters, addressographs, multigraphs, adding 
machines, and bookkeeping machines. To 
provide outlets for these machines, a con- 
duit was run to the base of each column 
in the main workroom* Here every 20 feet 
on centers, a 110-volt outlet Is provided. 
These boxes were made in three sections 
to provide, besides the outlets for powder, 
the outlets for telephones and iow' tension 
annunciator system* In certain sections of 
the main floor, where it is possible that 
electrical machines will be developed to do 
the w'ork, these column outlets were sup- 
jdemented by a fibre duct system laid 
below the floor slab. 

“The low-tension signaling system con- 
sists of an 80-drop annunciator for use of 
the office boys. Each light is provided with 
a separate reset button* This unit takes 
up very little space due to the fact that 
the relays were placed in the basement. 

“Besides the lines running to annunci- 
ator there are approximately a hundred 
buzzer and button combinations from 


executives^ desks to secretaries and 
subordinates, 

“Besides a P.B.X. telephone system of 
the very latest design, certain individuals 
have direct communication with 24 vari- 
ous points in the factory via the Teletalk 
system* 

“The theater, with a seating capacity 
of 250, is equipped with a complete elec- 
tric kitchen for banquet service, A dis- 
appearing screen operated by remote con- 
trol from the projection room converts 
the theater into a moving picture theater 
with complete sound and film equipment* 
Radio, electrical transcriptions, and voice 
can be switched on from here and directed 
to the n^ain w*orkroom, theater, or any one 
of the number of offices. The machinery 
in the building re(|uires 200 kilowatts of 
power. The major part of this is used for 
air conditioning equipment, including two 
60-horsepower compressor motors for re- 
frigeration, two 15-horsepower motor- 
driven blowers, two seven and a half 
horsepow'er pumps for air w^ashers, and 
numerous small exhaust fans for ex- 
hausting the air from particular areas. 
Other machinery using power, such as the 
direct current convertor, printing ma- 
chinery, and vacuum pumps use the 
balance.” 

FUNCTIONAL ARCIUTECTl RE 

Functional architecture is not new in 
the immediate sense, Frank Lloyd Wright 
is really an elderly man who has been 
gunning for conventional structures for 
a generation. As early as 1931 the Elec- 
trical Workers' JouR^’AL noticed the 
new trends in architecture both in the 
United States and in Europe. At that 
time we made the following report: 


Bringing the outdoors into the factory 
by means of glass walls is one of the 
notable trends in industrial architecture. 
This trend is apparent in countries as far 
apart as the United States and Japan, 
and Russia and Holland. These glass 
houses become figures of imposing beauty 
by night, illuminated as they are with the 
most advanced electrical systems. 

Americans and the world will have a 
chance to see advances in architecture 
and in lighting in the coming World's 
Fair in Chicago in 1933. This is described 
as an International Exhibition, and is ex- 
pected to record advances in electrical 
decoration as outstanding as did the old 
Columbia Exposition in 1893- Anticipa- 
tion of what the World’s Fair holds in 
store in the way of a revelation in archi- 
tectural trends has recently been made 
in America by C* H. van der Leeuw, a 
young business man from Holland who 
has just completed a factory in Rotter- 
dam* As pre*sident of the International 
Industrial Relations Association, he is 
touring America and giving illustrated 
lectures in principal cities describing 
world architectural trends. Mr. van der 
Leeuw, therefore, is an expert, not only 
in the field of art, but in the field of in- 
dustrial relations* He draws remarkable 
parallels between the new trends in fac- 
tory architecture and tendencies in in- 
dustrial relationships. Factories are 
being built to give workers a stronger 
sense of security within the industry, of 
pride in their surroundings, sunshine, air, 
recreation, and good food* Mr* van der 
Leeuw has collected slides from all over 
the world showing factories in Russia, 
Germany, Japan, Italy, France and the 

(ContJnuod on page 326) 



Striking office building of S, C. Johnson & Son* Racine* is described as edifice without 
windows* The electrical work, and all other types, was union* 
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BOYS, the. HIRSUTE BEAUTY 




W HISKERS make the man, Wondeiful how a layer of facial 
foliage can change one ordinary citizen into a swashbuckling 
desperado, while another's equally commonplace map is en- 
dowed with the dignity of a Supreme Court justice along with the 
sprouting of a luxuriant beard. Local No. B-763, of Omaha, 
heT‘eby makes daini to the 1939 whisker championship of tha 
1. B. E. W. and offers the accompanying photographs in proof. 
The Editor has been gazing in rapt fascination at these pictures, 
enthralled not only by the quantity of fuzz but also by the 
variety and artistry of design which loving care has achieved 
here. These are not false whiskers, they are real home-grown 
facial attachments, and while some of these productions appear 
to have been allowed to grow whither they listeth in their own 
sweet way, others show clearly an influence like that of a mother 
with her favorite child, having been cropped, trimmed, trained 
and restrained, waxed and pruned into the most elegant shapes 
imagination and persistence could produce. 

Take for example the adornments worn by Jimmie Sullivan. 
Brother, if you think a set of sideburns, nioustachios and goatee 
like that just growed, you never let the fur sprout on your own 
jo%vIs. To keep those plush patches tidmmed and shaped takes 
more fussing than a girl’s new upswing hair-do* Jimmie used 
to be just an ordinary electrician, member of the union, working 
at his trade; then he got to be recording secretary of L. U* No. 
B-768 and was allowed to sit on the platform taking down the 
minutes ; but now he has been going around in the guise of a 
gentleman desperado of the old West complete with everything 
it takes, and we would advise the Brothers to consider carefully 
before they make a flip remark to Jimmie in future. His natural 
instinct will be to reach for the gun and he^s quick as greased 
tightnin’ on the draw. 


■‘DANGEROUS DAN McGREW" 

As JlUistrated by Jimmie Sullivan, recording secretary. L. U, No. 


A CITY CELEBRATES 

Not only electrical workers but many other citizens of Omaha 
let their “whiskers grow. Stores did a rushing trade in sombreros, 
high-heeled boots, frock coats, satin shirts, plug hats and other 
fashionable attire for both male and female sixty-niners, Omaha 
is a gr-eat railway town, and when the movies made an epic 
depicting the history of the Union Pacific, the railroad that 
transformed Omaha from a cow-town to a 
metropolis and scheduled the premiere for 
their city it Just naturally incited a cele- 
bration. Hirsute china began to be seen 
poking out of locomotive cabs. Union 
Pacific employees started months in ad- 
vance getting ready to express their pride 
in their railroad* The rest of the town 
caught the enthusiasm. Silently, luxuri- 
antly the whiskers sprouted and no longer 
did the bathroom reSound at dawning with 
the buzz of the electric razor mowing its 
daily crop of hay. 

The Golden Spike days, April 2G-Cn. 
celebrated more than the first showing of a 
moving picture* The town celebrated a 
glorious achievement in its own history. 
It's thrilling to me movie stars in the flesh, 
to glimpse Cecil de Mille riding down the 
street, but it’s even more fun when you, 
your friends and neighbors are joining in 
the party the way the Omaha people did. 
Costumes of frontier days were seen every- 
where. As our E-7G3 press secretary wrote, 
attending a meeting of the local was like 

(Continued on page 32a) 


Celebrating Golden Spike days in Omaha, electrical workers show they're pioneers at heart, 
L. U. No. B-7G3 challenges any other local to prcduce a better beard crop. Standing, left to 
right. J. E. Juveson, Gail Blocker. Bill Baker, A, J. DeVoe, J. E. R. Lutes, president; Jack 
GJantz. treasurer: Gus Tonjes, George Sentert A. O. Peterson, Frosty Baughman, chairman 
of the hall committee. Kneeling, F. R. Stanger, J. White, Eddie Ruhnka, Ross McCandless, 
Jimnue Sullivan, recording secretary; Jimmie Murray, 


Omaha relives early railroad days. Electrical 
workers play star roles. 
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PETER DRUCKER 

a PROBING BOOK 


W HO is Peter Drucker? This reviewer 
confesses that he had not heard of 
the man until a month af^o when an 
article appeared by Drucker in Harpers 
Magazine. Now this book, ‘'The End of 
Economic Man,*^ published by the John 
Day Company, New York, selling for 
$2.50, definitely places Mr. Drucker in 
the front ranks of social writers. 

Drucker is an historian who has lived 
under the Nazi regime. He was an editor 
of a Frankfort newspaper and covered 
important international events such as 
meetings of the League of Nations and 
the Disarmament Conference at Geneva, 
He has been economist for the London 
banking houses and ts now a newspaper 
correspondent in New York City, 

What does he mean by the phrase , “The 
End of Economic Man ?” Simply this, that 
the era in which society revolves, solely 
around dollars and cents, is ended. He 
contends that the two principal fascist 
countries, namely, Germany ami Italy, 
are now non-economic nations; that b, 
incentive lor Kervice to Lho nation is no 
longer money but loyalty to a national 
ideal. This contention of Druckerb will 
be bad news for the Marxist and other 
friends of a materialistic conception of 
history. 

Indeed the central thesis of Drucker's 
book is that fascism came because the 
masses had lost faith both in capitalism 
and socialism. Fascism is neither capi- 
talism nor socialism but a revolutionary 
type of society based on non-economic 
values. Perhaps this wdll not be such bad 
news to trade unionists in America, In 
fact in many ways Drucker-s book is 
support for the strategy and philosophy 
of Samuel Gompers. Drucker makes this 
comment on the labor movement in the 
United States: 

“The nearer capitalist economy ap- 
proaches the stage at which, according to 
the socialist creed, it should become ‘ripe' 
for socialism, the more pronounced be- 
comes this new character of the labor 
movement as a movement within capital- 
ism. The most striking proof is the de- 
velopment in the United States where, in 
spite of many efforts, the labor move- 
ments never turned socialist but con- 
sciously accepted the capitalist order. 
This is owing neither to the youth of 
the country, nor to the wealth of oppor- 
tunities to become independent, nor to the 
lack of class-consciousness, but to the 
fact that the major industries in the 
United States started as big business. In 
Europe the labor movement began %vhen 
industiT ’was mostly in the form of small 
shops in w^hich the owmer alone was privi- 


What meaning, 
if any, does it have fox* Amex'i- 
can laboi'? 

leged and iinequHl; consequently, the 
labor movement started as a revolution- 
ary socialist movement believing in the 
attainability of a classless society through 
the growth of industrdalisation. Out as pro- 
ducing units grew it shifted toward trade- 
unionism- Since railroading was the first 
big business, the railroad workers w-ere 
the first to shift; they became every- 
where the most conservative, most pro- 
capitalist wing of the labor movement. 
The workers in all the other industries 
followed. Then came the shift from ‘rev- 
olution’ to ‘evolution,* to ‘reform* and to 
protective social legislation, to partici- 
pation in the govemment of capitalist 
society and toward ‘industrial democracy* 
as aims of socialism. Finally evolved the 
‘united front* w\ih the btnirgeoissie.** 

Mr. Drucker *s book is an earnest de- 
fen.se of liberty and freedom. He denies 
that the working masses of Germany and 
Italy are indifferent to liberty and free- 


dom. Fascism grows out of our despair, 
says Drucker, and it arose because they 
saw slipping from them the hope for 
liberty and freedom. 

GO MINERS’ CREED 

Back in 1916 Samuel Gompers declared 
emphatically this same creed. He said: 

“The trade union seeks to exalt human 
life — to demand justice and opportunity 
for those who furnish creative service to 
the world. It protects the weak and op- 
pres.'^ed and destroys the po%ver of the 
arrogant. It is the great human democ- 
ratizing force. * * * 

“In the early development of the trade 
union its function is chiefly protective 
and militant. As it becomes an estab- 
lished social agency its functions become 
constructive. It is ba.sed upon elemental 
powers, stronger, more vital than po- 
litical power. It is an organism next to 
primitive life forces,*^ 

There is every reason to believe that 
aim on pure trade unionists in America 
have never accepted the materialistic 
conception of history. They have always 
discerned other values and valiantly 
struggled toward a culture which is based 
Upon materialism but rises far above iL 
Drucker*B book is an historian’s appraisal 
of fa.scism. lie does not pound the tabic 
or gesticulate or .shout or call names. 
He weighs judiciously both the good and 
the bad in fascism. He shows clearly 
that fascism on an economic basis reduces 
the consumer’s stake in society by low^- 
eiing the standard of living and building 
(Continued on page 328) 



SUNRISE OR SUNSET? 

From a painting '“At the Summir' by Ed^vard H. Potthast. N.A. 
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WUl JOHN L. LEWIS 

BUILDING TRADES? 

Authentic reports in Washington anticipate 
battle royal against crafts. 


unionism but to invade the powerful 
building trades unions with C* 1. O* or- 
ganizations. It is apparent that if he 
goes through with this program^ as it 
is believed he will, the present difference 
of opinion between the two groups will 
be transferred into a battle royal that 
will make other past disputes look like 
child's play. 

In prosperous times there are probably 
1,250,000 building trades craftsmen In 
(Continued on page 331) 


I N the early days of the C. L 0., both 
John L. Lewis and Charles Howard, 
offtcials of that organization, repeat- 
edly asserted that its purpose was to 
organize the unorganized and not build 
dual unions. In spite of these assertions, 
dual unions were repeatedly erected to 
oppose already established unions in the 
A. F, of L. held. So obvious and so hypo- 
critical was this situation that Mr. Hot,v- 
ard found it necessary to WTite in The 
Typographical Journal in June, 1938, re- 
asserting the purpose of the C. L 0, was 
to organize the unorganized and not to 
build dual unions. 

At that time the New* York Times, on 
June 14, made the following comment: 
*^This part of Mr. How'ard's article was 
regarded as giving assurance to the 
American Federation of Labor and its 
craft afRliates in the printing industry 
that no efforts would be made by the 
C; I. 0. to *raid' these organizations. 
One of the most bitterly contested issues 
in the conflict between the A. P. of L. 
and C. L O, has been this question of 
*raidingj and in his address last Tuesday 
Mr. Dublnsky made a point of saying 
that pending the resumption of peace 
negotiations betw*een the two warring 
groups, the C. I, O, should ‘stop raiding 
and dividing existing unions of the A. F. 
of L, and confine itself to organizing the 
unorganized.' ” 

In January, 1936, Mr. How'ard issued 
a statement in which he said: ‘‘The coun- 
cil's (A. F. of L. Council) statement of 
the activities of the committee ‘will ulti- 
mately become dual in purpose and char- 
acter to the American Federation of 
Labor' or wdll ‘constitute a challenge to 
the supremacy of the American Federa- 
tion of l.tabor' is equally unfounded. 
There is no evidence or logic to support 
such a charge. The work of the commit- 
tee is to inspire organization. Not one 
local, national or international charter 
has been issued by the committee. No 
union has been formed in opposition to 
the A. F. of Ij. or any aflUiated union.” 
Whether Mr, l^ewis %vas unable to con- 
trol the communists in the C. L O, as 
to this pedicy is not clear. At any rate 
it is now clear to everyone that dual 
unions have been constantly erected to 
claim jurisdiction of A. F. of L. unions. 
It is this building of dual unions that has 
made it impossible for the A. P. of L. 
and C. I. 0. to effect reconciliation. 

Now come authentic reports in Wash- 
ington that Mr. Lewis is planning not 
only to maintain the status quo of dual 


The Capital Parade 

Lewis Coal Victory Held Sign of Labor's 
Political Potency by Observers 

By JOSEPH ALSOP and KOBEET KINTNEE. 

Whatever the rights and wrongs of the matter, the outcome of the 
coal negotiations Is a proof of John L. Lewls^shrewd business Judg- 
ment, The long, difficult row between his United Mine Workers 
and the coal operators has finally broken Lewiy way. It has done so 
after the direst predictions, on all sides, that- Lewis would defeat his 
own ends by overaggressiveness. 

Perhaps. In the long run. overaggressiveness may prove polit- 
ically costly both to Lewis and to the C. I. O., of which he is the leader 
and his union the most Important member. There are parts of the 
country, notably the Midwestern 
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farming districts, where labor is 
poUtical poison. But while the 
C. I, O. (and the A. F, of L., 
too, for that matter) may be 
harassed by State laws intended 
to restrain too-emphatic labor 
practices, their real theater jot 
action Is national. From the 
way the administration quietly 
assisted the mine workers 
against the operators, as well as 
from the way most politicians have held aloof from the dispute over 
the Labor Halations Board, the necessary inference is that labor's na- 
tional political pressure is still high. 

There is another inference to be drawn from Lewis* man- 
agement of the coal negotiations, iie bludgeoned hts way 
through, whacking the operators one day and the Labor Depart- 
ment the next, demanding a type of “union shop” which might 
well have become a talking point for his enemies, and taking 
the risk of shutting down the mines. As the bludgeoning tactic 
has again proved useful. Levels is more than ever unlikely to 
yield to those who would have him lay aside his customary 
weapon for a politer instrument. 

^ 

Indeed, Lewis and his advisers at the C. I, O, are understood to be 
preparing new plans of a highly militant character* One reason for 
the deadlock in the coal negotiations was that the A. P. of L. had 
chartered the rebel Progressive Miners Union. Lewis wished his 
union to be protected from any inroads by ihe rival organization. The 
same phenomenon, of rivals chartered 

manners, by intensifying its 
campaign to unionize industries previously dominated by the A, F* of 
L. As a sort of grand gesture, the building trades, long an A. F* of L, 

^a^f^^ger up' ' 1\ght against 
th^ A. F. of L/s program of changes In the I " tions Act* 

’’^aders assert that they have a list ^ " s repre- 

. 1 ♦ fyf 1,000,000 whir'' " ^<^Lnst 

'Ians. T? 
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Watch jokers 

9 «. TAX REFORM 

What principle should guide labor 
unionists in evaluating tax programs? 


T axes and the poor are always with 
us. Just now taxes appear to be with 
the poor. There was a time when the 
poor man thought that he was not a 
taxpayer and he was encouraged in his 
belief by substantial citiaens who spoke 
against school bond issues and other ex- 
penditures for public improvement. How- 
ever* the poor man is now aware that 
he is a big taxpayer and he is being en- 
couraged in this belief by the more sub- 
stantial taxpayers. 

There is little doubt there is a need for 
thoroughgoing renovation of the tax sys- 
tem. It is an old structure that grew up 
in an older day and is not adapted to 
meet modern needs. If we are to continue 
as a nation to permit three-fourths of the 
population to keep themselves and also 
the other one-fourth who are unemployed, 
we must hnd a more scientific way of 


also receive a pension and receive eco- 
nomic protection. They receive an official 
JouBNAli and other benefits that they 
could not possibly receive short of per- 
haps $10 or $12 a month if they bought 
such benefits Individually, 

This principle of equivalent retuim. 



therefore, should be taken over by union- 
ists and applied to tax questions. It is 
not how much is paid out in taxes that 
counts. What counts is bow much do 1 get 
in return for my tax expenditures ? It is 
conceivable that some taxpayers will 
complain bitterly about public money 
being spent for public works, but it is 
not likely that labor unionists will com- 
plain because they realize that public 
works is a balance wheel which tends 
to stabilize employment and mitigate 
suffiering. 

The same goes for social security taxes. 
It is likely that .\mertcau people will 
get more return for the small amount 
they are expending for social security 
per person than for any other activity 
or any other purchase that they can 
make. 

t Continued on page 356) 
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raising taxes. Agitation toward this end 
is going forward in Cor gross, in state 
legislatures and by private agencies. 
Quite naturally a lot of bunk is being 
provided by greedy people who wish to 
escape their full share of tax obligation 
and so it behooves labor to understand 
w'here its self-interest lies in the matter 
of taxes. 

Electrical workers and other members 
of organized labor have a yardstick in 
their own experience. They pay a tax, 
so to speak, every month to their organi- 
zation, Some unions operate on the low 
tax theory. Other unions operate on what 
might be called the high tax theory. Gen- 
erally speaking, unions that operate on 
a high tax theory are successful, powerful 
and respected. Unions that operate on 
the low tax theory do not progress so 
well, 

LAW OF EQUIVALENT UETLHN 

What, then, is the key to this question ? 
The key rests in a principle which might 
be described as equivalent return. Put 
simply, the principle of equivalent return 
is this: Does the taxpayer get more for 
his money when paid to his organization 
or to the government than he would if 
he paid out such money individually with- 
out the method of cooperation Involved? 
Electrical workers know the answer. 
They know that the $2 a month they 
pay to their international organization 
gives them far greater return per year 
for life than any other $2 they expend. 
For instance, they get substantial insur- 
.ance at a rate low^er than perhaps any 
.other Insurance rate in the vrorld. They 
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The wall is beginning to crack! This Is the apparatus used to apply a racking load on a speci- 
men wall panel in the Bureau of Standards tests. The specimen panels duplicate actual house 
wall constructions and the tests are intended to take the guesswork out of low-cost 
housing construction for the government, 

UNCLE SAM’S 

JlcJuiAxiiafuf, AFFECTS LABOR 


By OUR HOUSING AUTHORITY 

M easured in miles, the National 
Bureau of Standards does not lie 
so far away from the political cen- 
ters of Washin^on; the city has now 
grow'n far beyond its once secluded fast- 
ness Oil Connecticut Avenue; but meas- 
ured in thought, the Bureau still is oceans 
away- Washingtonians have vast respect 
for the Bureau of Standards, though most 
of them have only the vaguest idea of 
what it is doing- The men there are 
scientists; they are impartial experts 
whose tests arrive at a true result, no 
matter w'hose vulnerable toes may be 
stepped on- Possibly that is one reason 
why its findings are not more highly pub- 
licized- Another reason is that the gov^ 
ernment does not buy in the same way as 
the individual consumer. You or F may go 
into the store and ask for a quart of 
BlozKuma Free-Flow Enamel, trusting 
to 'what the manufacturer said in his ad- 
vertising that it is a good paint for our 
purpose. The government issues specifica- 
tions for its paints and almost everything 
else that it buys. The Bureau of Stan- 
<iards does much of the background work 
for specifications. 


Bureau of Standards 
tests building structures as 
well as materials. 

Unfortunately, this information does 
not percolate through very rapidly to the 
individual consumer because the Bureau^s 
findings, though freely available, are not 
stated in terms that the individual can 
conveniently use when he gives an order 
at a store. It does percolate somewhat in- 
directly, however, because the manufac- 
turer is given a standard of excellence 
which he mu^t meet if he cares to do busi- 
ness with the government; and which may 
guide him if he cares to make u better 
product for the general public. 

With the government called on sud- 
denly to take a very active part in hous- 
ing construction because of the virtual 
breakdown of private initiative in this 
field in 1933 , new agencies came into 
being in rapid succession — the FHA. the 
HOLC, in financing, the P'WA and Re- 
settlement going directly into construc- 
tion of low-rent housing; and these being 


.^iucceeded indirectly by the USHA in con- 
struction; and the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board coming in as a guardian 
angel of building and loan organizations, 
soon demands began to come to the Bu- 
reau of Standards for information about 
re.sidential construction. 

Through research and tests a tremen- 
dous amount of material was gathered 
and sent out under the head of TIBM 
(Technical Information on Building Ma- 
terials) reports. Among these were the 
reports on the corrosion of metals in vari- 
ous atmospheric conditions (seacoast. in- 
terior country, industrial) which showed 
how a heavily contaminated industrial at- 
mosphere such as that of Pittsburgh, 
literally eats up metals such as window 
screen wire; the report showed which 
screen wire by metallic content will last 
longest under particular conditions. They 
tested various typ^s of wall construction 
for insulation values, both with and with 
out commercial insulation. They set up 
a merry-go-round with leather, wood and 
metal rollers to represent the action of 
people walking and furniture being 
moved over floors; and on it they laid 
samples of various kinds of floor covering 
materials which would be used in low cost 
housing. All the samples received equal 
treatment and the tests revealed which 
were most durable. Results of these tests 
will be published soon. They published 
specifications and instructions for paints, 
plaster, mortar, masonry waterproofing, 
caulking, shellac, wood stain and many 
other materials. 

SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH SUBJECTS 

But a building material, though excel- 
lent of its kind, may not necessarily result 
in a satisfactory construction when com- 
bined with other materials into the in- 
tegrated fabric of a wall, a roof, a floor. 
It may not combine properly in a struc- 
tural or a chemical w-ay; it may result 
in too high a cost compared with other 
constructions of equal strength; may 
show poor wearing qualitie.s. In the past 
there had been no way to test materials 
in construction except by experience. The 
builder moves on from one job to the next 
without having to assume responsibility 
for the wearing qualities of his product, 
while the owner, having little technical 
knowledge of the structure or its com- 
ponents, becomes through necessity the 
observer of the various points of wear 
and deterioration without being able 
to pass on his experience except in a 
very limited way. A business like this 
can hardly assemble scientific research 
results. 

In connection with a government pro- 
gram of low'-cost housing, such research 
into structures was felt to be a necessary 
next step — ^by means of laboratory tech- 
niques to subject the parts of a house or 
apartment building to ''controlled, di- 
rected and accelerated experience," Means 
of accelerating experience naturally were 
quite necessary for a product intended for 
long-time use. The various agencies of 
government concerned with housing^ — in- 
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eluding the FHA, HOLC, USHA, procure^ 
ment division of the Treasury^ War De- 
partment's Quartermaster Corps^ set up a 
central committee to study housing, with 
the cooperation of the National Bureau 
of Standards and the Forest Products 
Laboratory of the Department of Agri- 
culture, A special appropriation of ^198,- 
000 was secured from Congress for the 
first year of a three-year program, which 
it is expected will be saved many times 
over in lowered costs and more durable 
constructions. The first appropriation 
was made in the fiscal year beginning 
July I, 19S7. The Bureau of Standards 
then began to set up the apparatus neces- 
sary for conducting its tests. 

Fliu: RESISTANCE MEASURED 

To give satisfactory service a house 
must not only withstand weathering— 
the action of moisture, heat and cold — it 
must also bear gracefully various stresses 
and strains from inside itself and out, 
not the least of which are caused by the 
weight and pull of its own structural mem- 
bers. The Bureau engineers therefore set 
up a means of applying loads in various 
w ays which w^ould correspond to the loads 
walls, roofs, floors and partitions would 
be called upon to bear in their service 
as parts of a house. Pictures of some of 
this apparatus are published with this 
article. Walls, floors, etc,, are represented 
by complete sections with the exact ma- 
terials, construction, thickness, interior 
and exterior finish, as though you were 
able to take a giant cheese-knife and 
slice a segment eight feet high and four 
feet broad, and all the way through the 
actual wall of a house. The tests are 
generally carried to the point where 
something breaks, and the weight or 
pressure necessary to cause damage is 
recorded. There are other tests set up to 
study moisture penetration, as of rain; 
humidity; sun baking and winter freez- 
ing. The Bureau also has a huge furnace 
where thermostatically controlled gas 
flames are played against a wall to de- 
termine fire resistance. 

The sponsors of the program, the gov- 
ernment's Central Housing Committee, 
think it should include materials, equip- 
ment and methods already in use in low- 
cost housing; also new materials and 
equipment and new construction meth- 
ods. This latter is quite important be- 
cause new materials and fabrications are 
coming on the market very fast, and are 
being pushed into use without sufficient 
durability test. All available information 
from ’whatever source will be considered. 
The committee hopes that the building 
industry wdll also form its own groups 
to conduct impartial tests in the interest 
of lower housing costs. Results of the 
Bureau^s research will be available to 
the public. Tests are planned in so far 
as possible to be made under service 
conditions, and to include the effect of 
different materials in contact. Eventually 
it is intended to set up minimum technical 
requirements for the elements of a low- 
cost house; to determine the useful life of 


each construction ; and to study the effect 
of building codes in restricting the use 
of new constructions. It is thought that 
there is a possibility by change of rigid 
building code requirements to reduce the 
cost of housing structures without dimin- 
ishing their useful life. 

WORKMANSHIP INVOLVED 

The sponsors did not say anything in 
their prospectus about studying the effect 
of skilled workmanship in the durability 
of a house, but the engineers at the Bu- 
reau know that workmanship, like bricks, 
comes in many grades. They had certain 
test panels constructed under their watch- 
ful eyes, using two grades of workman- 
ship^*‘commerciar' and ^"excellent” — the 
latter meaning that a skilled workman 
was instructed to put something together 
in the most thorough way, rather than 
the quickest. 

A number of tests where the work- 
manship was under control in this way 
showed its quality to be more important 
than any other factor in these particular 
constructions. Brick walls showed it with 
clarity, not only in strength but in re- 
sistance to moisture. As other experi- 
ments showed how difficult and expensive 
it is to effectively waterproof brick walls 
after they have been constructed, the 
extra expense in labor time for first class 
construction shows itself as a worth-while 
investment. 

A comparison where the only difference 
between two brick w'all sections was the 
quality of workmanship was made. Both 
were built under supervision of the Bu- 
reau, of the same medio m-strength bricks 
laid up in the identical cement-lime mor- 
tar, the bricks being approximately the 
same degree of dampness when laid in the 
two w'all sections. 

The wall denoted AB was laid in com- 
mon American bond, cement-line mortar, 
with five stretcher courses and then a 
header course. The 'workmanship < char- 
acterized by the term “commercial**) was 
as follows ^ The joints were not com- 
pletely filled with mortar. Bed joints 
were furrow'ed, collar joints left open, and 
only the outside of the head joints was 
filled by lightly buttering the outer edges 
of the bricks. Joints were cut flush with 
the faces of the specimens. Estimated 
price of this construction was |0.38 a 
square foot for material and labor. 

Wall AC differed from AB only in 
quality of wwkmanship, being laid up 
of the same quality of brick, common 
American bond, five stretcher courses, 
then a header course. The bricklayer was 
instructed, how'ever, to fill all joints eom^ 
pletely full with mortar. The bed joints 
were level. The head and collar joints 'were 
filled by buttering heavily the ends of 
bricks laid in the facing, and both the 
ends and sides of bricks laid in the back- 
ing. The mortar was applied to the bricks 
by scraping the trowel against the lower 
edges, and unfilled portions of the joints 
w^ere filled by slm^hing mortar from 
abo'^'-e. Joints were cut flush with the faces 
of the specimens. Price of this construc- 


tion was estimated at $0.51 per square 
foot, material and labor. 

On first consideration this price differ- 
ence of 12 cents per square foot for two 
brick walls which looked identical on the 
outside, might not seem to recommend 
the better quality workmanship. Here is 
what the tests revealed about the load 
pressure these two walls were able to 
withstand : 

LOAD 

CONSTRUCTJOX Tran^- 

S F.W EOL p res» ive v erse / mpact 

Kips/ ft.* lb. /sq.ft, drop 
AB (“Commercial” 

’workmanship) 60.5 47.9 2.8 

AC (“Excellent'^^ 

W'ofkmang.hjp ) lOKO 82.3 3.7 


*A kip is a term denoting 1.000 pounds. 
Kips/ft. means weight by Ihotisands of pounds 
per lineal foot of wall. 

•• Impact test is taken ’with a heavy leather 
sand bag containing 60 pounds of sand. 

In the concentrated and racking load 
tests on these tw'o specimens the test 
was not carried to the point where either 
specimen showed failure, so the figures 
given above constitute a reliable indica- 
tion as to the relative strength of the 
two constructions. 

Water permeability tests were taken 
contrasting four different types of work- 
manship, other factors being equal: 
Workmanship A, 'with interior joints 
completely filled with mortar, face joints 
tooled: workmanship B (commercial 

(Continued on page 324) 



Two brick wall constructions. Workmanship 
A with joints completely filled with mortar, 
face joints tooled, cost more but tests showed 
it to be an excellent investment. 



Class B workmanship — *'slap It up quick, 
boys!” Strength much less than Workmatiship 
A and water tests show it leaks like a sieve 
through the joints. 
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MAJOR JOB; 

McJiUta WORK 

Bv OTTO S. BEYER, Jr., National Mediation Board 


T wenty yoiu« ago a war came to an 
end anti (ht- world relaxed, assured 
that democracy was safe at last. Today 
that feeling of assurance is gone. The 
apprehension which pervades mankind is 
greater than it was before 1914, Democ- 
racy is being challenged again, and in a 
fashion that may well give pause to 
thinking people concerned about the wdse 
course to pursue in intemational and do- 
mestic alTaira, 1 apeak feelingly on the 
subject 1 have just returned from Eu- 
rope, 

The challenge to democracy today is 
not the military challenge of 1914, lU 
over the long pull, democracy does not 
prevail but instead succumbs to the to- 
talitarian way of running things, it will 
not be because a Hitler, Mu,s sol ini, Franco 
or the Mikado has imposed his will upon 
the people. The breakdown will come 
fiom within the democracies themselves, 
li will result from the inability of the 
democracies to meet the difficulties and 
j^olve the problems precipitated by the 
system of free entciiirise and voluntarism. 

OutsUindiTig among the democratic in- 
stitutions are the free and independent 
organisations of labor and collective bar- 
gaining, These two factors are particu- 
larly important in that they play a vital 
part in the adjustment of a fundamental 
economic question that confronts each 
and every citizen of a democratic coun- 
try, namely: What reward shall he re- 
ceive for the services he renders society ? 

A MAN^S WAGE 

The Lane Commission, cre^ated by the 
Director General of Railroads during the 
World War, set forth this question simply 
and dearly as follows: 

“To ask of a man, ‘What wages should 
you in justice receive?' is to ask per- 
haps the profound est of all human ques- 
lions. He is at once compelled to an 
appraisement of his own contribution to 
the general good. Fie must look not self- 
ishly on his own material needs, but take 
a far view of the needs of those depend- 
ent upon him. He must go into the whole 
involved problem of his relationship with 
his fellows, and io answer the question 
aright, he must 'in the end come to a 
judgment which will be nothing less than 
a determination of what policy or plan 
of wage adjustment will make for the 
permanent well-being of the state.’* 

This, to my mind, is a profound utter- 
ance, It should not be too difficult for 
any thinking person to visualize the 
part, therefore, which labor and its or- 
ganizations play in supplying the answer 


Expert in 

labor relations points way to 
new achievements in these 
Americas. 

to this question. Upon labor, in the dem- 
ocratic set-up, rests a large share of the 
responsibility for finding this answer-— 
and the right answer is indispensable if 
democracy is to work. 

The term “reward for service rendered 
to society/' or “wages/* should not be 
construed to mean merely rates of pay. 
Pay rates are meaningless without jobs. 
Our totalitarian friends know that un- 
employment is a menace which cannot 
long be endured by any type of govern- 
ment. They also know that wide dispari- 
ties in “reward for services rendered,” or 
wages— that is to say great inequalities 
in the division of the products of indus- 
try — are also a source of trouble and 
discontent. Hence the drive in the totali- 
tarian states to eliminate unemployment, 
tf we of tliG democracies are to cope with 
the dictatorships, we must find ways and 
means to get our unemployed to work. 
We must make their jobs function to give 
a sense of satisfaction to each individual 
in his work. We must eliminate the spec- 
tacle of crude and unequal distribution 
of wealth. These results must be accom- 
plished through joint efforts and not in an 
arbitrary way on the part of any one 
element concerned. 

The right to organize, complete free- 
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dom of association, colteciive bargaining, 
labor agreements, industrial cooperution 
— these are the devices that democracy 
has at its disposal to find the w'ay and 
provide the means for accomplishing 
these ends. Progress, to be effective, must 
be all-inclusive* Just one step alone is 
insufficient for this purpose. 

RIGHT TO ORGANIZE 

So that the workers of industry may 
adequately discharge their resf)onsibili- 
ties they must be given the full and un- 
equivocal freedom to associate themselves 
collectively as they see fit. This right 
must not only be conceded, it must be 
protected. The right to organize, like 
the right of suffrage, becomes a duty 
on the part af workers in a democracy. 
Without effective representation a worker 
cannot discharge his full measure of re- 
sponsibility in the making and mainte- 
nance of labor agreements through the 
processes of collective bargaining. lie is 
denying to himself and his fellow-work- 
ers the benefits of industrial cooperation* 
The workers and managers of industry, 
through the process of collectiva bargain- 
ing, establish the terms which govern 
the employment of labor by industry. 
These terms find expression in so-called 
labor agreements. The process by which 
they are negotiated may be likened to a 
legislative process and the agreements 
which result may be said to be special 
laivs governing the relationship of em- 
ployers and employees to one another. 

In contrast to the democratic method 
1 have just outlined, let me point out that 
in the ncm-dcmocratic states, the condi- 
tions under which employees work are 
ordinarily determined by decrees issued 
by the government. In the shaping of 
these decrees little notice is paid to the 
desires of either labor or its employers. 
While it is true that a democratic gov- 
ernment may from time to time enact 
laws regulating conditions of employ 
ment, such action is necessary only be- 
cause of the fact that collective bargain- 
ing 13 not more universally applied. It 
is because of our inability to resort to 
the joint conference method at the source 
— namely in industry itself — that it is 
necessary for government to step in at 
times and prescribe conditions of em- 
ployment or protect rights of workers. 
A wider recognition of the benefits of 
collective bargaining would tend to ob- 
viate much of this need. 

Industrial cooperation is the final step 
on the part of employers and employees 
in making democracy function satisfacto- 
rily. It is under the auspices of such 
cooperation that labor and management 
assume and discharge* their full measure 
of responsibility. It is the ultimate test 
of the soundness of freedom of associa- 
tion, collective bargaining and labor 
agreements in the scheme of democracy. 
When we have genuine industrial co- 
operation — with labor and management 
enjoying a basical ly sound collective re- 
lationship— it may then be said that labor 

I CfiriHmjed on 332) 
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ROOTS 4 OEMOCRACY 
AUufi IN THE SOIL 

Our nation began with agriculture. Better under- 
standing between farmers and workere essential. 


T hose of us who, by virtue of the 
preoceupution of our urban lives, have 
lost contact with covmtiy life, may 
also have lost an important sense of 
perspective and a certain faith and 
philosophy W'hich are natural character* 
istics of the farmer's life. Those of us 
who have never known the life of a 
farmer may be utterly lacking in an ap- 
preciation of the quality and genuine 
democratic virtues inherent in the prac- 
tice of agriculture, and it may have es- 
caped our notice that the tilling of the 
soil was the first, and it reinains the fun- 
damental, culture. 

The compact little treatise “Democracy 
Has Roots” [Garrick and Evans r $1.75], 
by M. L. Wilson, Under- Secretary of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, serves, 
therefore, to restore or implant anew a 
consciousness of the cultural and political 
relationship of agriculture to democracy* 
Mr. Wilson does not claim authorship in 
the strictly con veil tional sense* He de- 
scribes his book as a summarized version 
of the facts and points of view presented 
in some lectures and informal discussions 
on the democratic process held by the 
Department of Agriculture in 1938, par- 
ticipated in by a group of men and women 
outstanding in various fields of national 
life. His commendable contribution was 
in the organizing and editing of the ma- 
terial. “The significance of the volume,” 
in the words of Charles A* Beard, “out- 
runs mere matters of fact and questions 
of technical administration mentioned in 
its pages. In purpose and conception it 
encompasses American life and reflects 
the spirit of American government. 
Hence it is directed to those who live 
in cities as well as to farmers who live 
on the land.” 

Unlike so many of the currently p*rof- 
fered social analyses and criticisms, the 
subject matter is approached with the 
blinders removed; the provincialism of 
special interest has been avoided in favor 
of a more extensive horizon; recognition 
is given to the fact that a really substan- 
tial part of the cosmos may be beyond 
the immediate limits of any individual’s 
personal experience. The agriculturist 
who reads the book is very likely going 
to acquire a better understanding of the 
democratic objectives of organized labor* 
Likewise members of organized labor who 
read the book will reap a better under- 
standing of the problems confronting 
the farmer and his family. Readers from 


either group w'ill be impressed by the 
complex dilficulties confronting the gov- 
ernment — and, perhaps, by the skill with 
which the government endeavors to meet 
the difficulties. This, in itself, is a step 
in the direction of a democratic solution 
of our problems, since, as stated by Mr* 
Wilson, “In a society where citizens are 
insensible to one another's feelings and 
problems, democracy becomes impossible: 


comradeship, fellowship, friendship, even 
citizenship cease to be realities*” 

NEW FRONTIER IS OPENED 

From time to time, certain persons 
dolefully lament the loss of those ster- 
ling virtues which resided in the minds 
and hearts of members of an earlier gen- 
eration who courageously faced the perils 
of the frontier and wrested from the wiU 
demess and from its savage inhabitants 
the great rich prize of western America, 
Their achievement was splendid, but 
American virtue did not die with them* 
In their migrations the pioneers left un- 
solved problems which our generation 
must tackle; problems which require an 
intelligence, a courage and a steadfast- 
ness of purpose and principle so great, 
that, if the West were still unconquered, 
it would beckon us irresistibly to retreat 
from the attempt to solve our actual 
problems to the easier task of pioneer- 
( Continued on page 327) 
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Even the wives are swinging heartily into Local Union No, Il-3's cam- 
paign for the 30-hour week, which shows they recognize not only the 
correctness of its objective in spreading employment over a greater number, 
but also that they seem to think iUs an added advantage to have the old 
man come home earlier. At least some of them have gone on record that 
they do. 

One Local Union B-3 Brother has just sent us a little note and sketch in 
which a great deal is expressed in a few* strokes of the pen* His wife 
evidently is a gay and whimsical spirit. As the Brother says, “this card is 
an editorial in itself.” He interpreta it in this wise: 

“The fact that I am in the union provides me with food, as the instruc- 
tions indicate. The fact that my wife is aware that the 3D-hour week is coming 
to be discussed is something that we should be careful with, how we handle 
it, as it is a very precious item* 

“1 am proud of this card and honestly believe it w'ould make a good 
banner for the 30-hour week* (Incidentally, 1 am sending it to you without 
her knowing iL)” 

^[embers of the Journal stalT, after puzzling a bit, arrived at the fol- 
lowing interpretation: “Herman Dear — Take Tom. juice, chops, potatoes, 
lettuce, apple sauce, tea and cake. XXXXXXXX Faye*” Which we 
deduce means for Herman to get his own supper. The sketch of buildings 
in the background gives us a hunch (are we right?) that Faye has taken 
a holiday and gone to the Fair. Herman, now that he has the 30-hour week, 
will come home in good humor and will think it’s all right for Faye to have 
a little excursion* This we deduce not only from the light-hearted tone of 
the note but also from the fact that it arrived all in one piece and not torn 
up or scrunched as though trampled under foot. What say, gals? Shall we 
join in picketing for the -30-hour week? 
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WHITHER I. L.O.? 

*7a 'll/ hot PORT? 


By JAMES A, WILSON 

James A. IViTsoj?, f<^rtner iwesident of 
ike Patte^'n Makers League and vic^ presi- 
dent of the A. F. of L.f is now liaison offi- 
cer between the Americafi labor move- 
ment and the Internatio^ial Labor Organ- 
ization, Getieva, Switzerland. This moiitk, 
an American delegation voyages to Ge- 
neva for the annual eonferenee. Indubi- 
tably the course of events in EuropCt and 
the world, wiU affect deliberations of this 
important intejmational body. How far no 
one (?ai2 say. Mr. Wilson outlines consid- 
erations that point to continued rise ful- 
ness and stability of the I. L. 0- 

T HE International Labor Organization 
is not a trade union* It is a tripartite 
org-anizatioB maintained by the gov- 
ernments of the world to establish social 
justice through the medium of interna- 
tionai agreements drawn up with the 
help of the two groups most interested in 
making this world a better place in which 
to live — the employers and the workers* 
When the twentj*-fifth session of the 
International Labor Conference opens at 
Geneva in June this year, it will mark 
the completion of five years of active 
participation of the United States in the 
International Labor Organization. For 
on June 19^ 1934^ the United States Con- 
gress authorized the President in a joint 
resolution to accept membership in this 
world parliament of labor* This fact is 
w'orthy of more than passing note from 
American labor when it is remembered 
that it marked the realization of a life- 
long dream of Samuel Gompers for the 
participation of the workers of the world 
in an international fomm devoted to the 
promotion of social justice. It was our 
own beloved Sam Gompers who headed 
the international commission that was 
established at the close of the world war 
to decide on labor’s part in the fulfillment 
of world peace* What came out of the 
deliberations of that commission resulted 
in Fart XIII of the Treaty of Versailles; 
labor's own intem a tionai fonim for air- 
ing its grievances* expressing its hopes 
and desires in an atmosphere at once 
sympathetic and congenial. 

The L L. O, was a war child, Eom on 
The stilUsmoldering embers of world hate 
and distrust ; spending its early days amid 
the sto™ of rapidly changing political 
and social ideologies, that it has survived 
and continued to grow is a tribute to the 
spirit and faith of those great men M^ho 
first envisioned its place in world affairs. 
The International Labor Organization 
is composed of three parts: the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference* the governing 
body, and the In teina tionai Labor Office, 


Important 

international body convenes at 
a crucial hour. 

The conference is the "legislative” 
bi'anch of the organization* To it at least 
once a year go representatives of work- 
ers, employers and governments* Each 
member government sends one delegate 
representing workers, one representing 
employers, and two representing the gov- 
ernment, The worker and employer dele* 
gates are selected by the most represent- 
ative organization in each country* The 
conference is charged primarily with dis- 
cussing and adopting international trea- 
ties on labor problems. These treaties are 
submitted to the different member states 
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for approval, and when ratified by the 
competent authority in any country be- 
come treaties between that nation and all 
other nations likewise ratifying them. 
The conference had adopted 63 interna- 
tional treaties since its first session in 
IDIO, These treaties have received S35 
ratifications up to the end of 1938, 
Each conference also has to consider 
the annual report of the director of the 
International Labor Office which recites 
the progress made in social legislation 
during the year and points the out- 
look for the future. The beginning of 
the discussion on the director's report is 
a signal for all who so desire to take 
their place on the rostrum and give vent 
to their feelings on every conceivable 
subject. In this %vay the conference acts 
us u safety valve from which much of 
the imaginary or real troubles back home 


can be blown off leaving the speaker with 
a much clearer appreciation of the real 
issues. 

FUNCTION OF GOVERNING BODY 

The governing body of the organization 
acts in the same capacity as the execu- 
tive council of the A. F, of L* Its main 
duties are to aiTange the program of the 
conference and to vote the budget and 
guide the policies of the International La- 
bor Office as w^ell as electing its director. 
The governing body is composed of 32 
members: 16 represent governments, 

eight represent workers and eight repre- 
sent employers* The last-mentioned two 
groups are elected by their respective 
groups in the conference. Eight of the 16 
government members come from the 
"eight states of chief industrial impor- 
tance,” while the remaining eight are 
chosen from countries selected by a vote 
of all member nations at the conference, 
exclusive of the eight of chief industrial 
importance. The United States is fully 
represented on the governing body: The 
government has a permanent seat. There 
is also a representative of labor and a 
representative of employers who likewise 
have permanent seats. 

The International Labor Office is the 
"secretariat” of the organization. It em- 
ploys a staff of about 400 who come from 
40 different countries, including the 
United States. Under the leadership of 
its director, John G. Wiixant, former gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire and first chair- 
man of the Social Security Board, the 
office is constantly engaged in collecting* 
analyzing and preparing for publication 
all available data on labor and industrial 
subjects from every country of the world, 
and in carrying on the secretarial and 
clerical work connected with the confer- 
ence* The results of its researches are 
made available to the general public 
through a formidable array of regular 
and irregular publications: a monthly re- 
view; a w*eekly magazine; special studies 
and reports; an official bulletin, a monthly 
and annual document containing a trans- 
lation of all important national labor 
legislation; a yearbook of social and in- 
dustrial developments and a yearbook of 
statistics of labor, to mention only a 
few. The office, therefore, has become the 
most important labor research agency in 
the world. 

A, F, OF L/S ROLE 

What has been American labor's share 
in the Inteinational Labor Organization? 
As has already been pointed out, Samuel 
Gompers was intimately connected with 
its creation. As far back as 1914 the fed- 
eration foresaw the need of just such an 
international organization when it 
adopted a resolution: 

"That the convention of the A, F. of L. 
in view of the general Peace Congres,s 
which will no doubt be held at the close 
of the war for the purpose of adjusting 
claims and differences, hold itself in readi- 
ness and authorize the executive council 
to call a meeting of representatives of 
[Contiiiued on page 331) 
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ELECTRIC MAN 
Jtu. dum INVENTOR 

Harry Blythe tells explicitly how 
you can build a new radio gadget. 


I T*S m the air, boys. What's in the air? 
The art of perfecting gadgets. The 
whole electrical industry rests upon 
inventive capacity. Our members are not 
imimme to this malady, if it is a malady. 
We number many successful inventors 
in our organization. 

Now comes Harry Blythe, himself an 
inventor^ successful electrician, member 
of Local Union No. 68, who suggests that 
every man become his own inventor in 
so far as the creation of a chime for pre- 
selecting a radio program. Ye Editor 
has not built this device himself, but it 
looks sound. We pass on Blythe's 
remarks: 


'*This is a device to sound a chime for 
a pre-selected radio program. You would 
use the Sunday paper to select the week’s 
program and then punch the tape ac- 
cordingly and as each program time is 
due this device will sound a chime. Many 
radios are not turned on all the time and 
for that reason we all miss many of our 
favorite programs, 

"1 will try to explain this and by re- 
ferring to the drawing I think it will 
be clear. It consists of a dock contact 
drum and two sptKils, A paper tape 
similar to ticker tape that is marked 
for timing and has perforated t-dge to 
fit pins on drum to make sure of correct 
synchronism with dock. 


‘'The clock has a drive shaft that drives 
the contact drum through a miter gear 
and both revolve at the same spdbd. As 
the paper passes between the contact 
points and the drum it acts as insulation 
until a punched hole comes under the 
contact fingers and this doses the circuit 
which picks up a small relay which com- 
pletes circuit to chime. This eliminates 
spark on the drum. All four fingers are 
connected together and are one side and 
the drum is the other, 

“This tape is wound backwards on the 
bottom spool, then unwinds over the con- 
tact drum, then to the rewind top spool 
which Is turned by a friction drive pulley 
with a rubber band. These spools can be 
taken off as there is no front bearing. 
The punchings on the tape at an angle 
eliminates a long tape. If no changes 
in the week's program, the tape is re- 
wound or new ones can be added, 

“I don’t think there is anything pat- 
entable about this device and if any of 
the members want to make this machine, 
they are welcome to do so. As far as I 
know there is nothing like this and if 
there is I w^ould like to hear about it,” 
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Psycholo^^icul One can not take a look around at what 
Armamefit might be called intellectual horizons to- 
day without being aware that there is 
confusion everywhere. It is true that cujirusiuii among 
thinkers does not percolate down very rapidly to the 
masses and that we find a great deal less confusion 
among workers today than we find among intellectual 
groups. Nevertheless if there are no clear-cut concepts 
of procedure and action, we may expect in time that 
this confusion will spread to workers and to the prac- 
tical ways of men. 

The situation in the world today may be described 
as a confused era incident to the transition from an 
old group of concepts toward a new. It seems pretty 
clear that primitive capitalism is slipping and has 
been unable to satisfy, on moral and even practical 
side, the aspirations and hopes of the underlying popu- 
lation, It also seems equally true that socialism which 
has held out hopes for a better era for 50 years has 
failed in those places where it has been tried on an 
extensive scale. The underlying population wants 
more than bread. It wants liberty and freedom and 
the opportunity for self-development. The underlying 
population has always wanted these things and will 
continue to want them as long as man is man. Because 
primitive capitalism has failed to satisfy these aspira- 
tions, capitalism is regarded as a failure, and the 
failure of sociali,sm to produce the intangible values 
of liberty and freedom has brought about a state of 
painful disillusionment among all men. 

In this tran,sition period, therefore, there is disen- 
chantment both with the past and with the promised 
future. In such a predicament men can do w^ell to 
hold fast to those values which they have. The trade 
union movement apart from its economic side has of- 
fered much to common men and they should guard 
their union against inner collapse or assailment from 
outside forces. Wise men, w^e also think, will advance 
cooperative action wherever they find it in the hope 
that in this transit inn period democracy will not falter 
nor will cooperation fail. 


About Public It should be recalled that the use of 
Works public works a,s an antidote for recur- 

ring business depressions has been a 
tenet of American labor for at least two generations. 
In conservative and in liberal administrations this 
proposal has been pushed by labor leaders as a cor- 
rective for the business cycle. There is nothing ex- 
treme about the proposal and no doubt it wilt continue 
to be used till kingdom come in an effort to relieve 
unemployment. 

Such great projects as the New York World's Fair 
and San Francisco Exposition are but pictorial uses of 
public works, Italy has announced a world's fair for 
Rome in 1942, Paris had such an exposition last year. 
Glasgow and Oslo also had fairs. 

It is a commonplace that the construction dollar 
breaks itself into many pieces and travels in many 
directions to bolster business. The Public Works Ad^ 
ministration in the United States has just issued a 
statement to the effect that since 1933 $1,205,452,009 
has been paid in wages on PWA projects, PWA stat- 
isticians have undertaken to break up this great sum 
into component parts to see where it was spent, as 
follows : 


Item 

D'lllnr 

Per Cent 

Food 

$Wa,15fi,000 

32 

Clothing 

130,180.000 

11 

Housing 

19 1,607.000 

m 

Household operation 

138,627.000 

12 

Furnishings and equipment- 

53.0J0.00O 

4 

Transportation 

100.696.000 

9 

Heereation 

65.094,000 

5 

Medical care - 

50,629,000 

4 

Other items 

78,364.000 

7 


If is likely that under the new public works agency, 
public works planning will become a settled policy of 
the U. S, Government as one of the really great cor- 
rectives to our unemployment problem. 


New Special John L, Lewis is certainly the patriarch 
Privilege of dual unionism in this country. He 
apparently is proud of the fact that dual 
unionism has been brought to a pitch of efficiency 
hitherto unequalled in the history of American labor- 
lie has allowed virtually every jurisdiction of the A, F. 
of L, to be invaded by a counter-group operating under 
his direction. No one can deny surely that the A. F. 
of L, has been made to pay the price and take the 
consequence of this dual union movement. 

The issues behind the recent coal stoppage did not 
involve questions of wages, hours and w^orking condi- 
tions, These questions were all agreed upon by both 
representatives of Lewis’s union and the employers. 
The question was, will any other union besides the 
United Mine Workers be allowed to deal with the coal 
operators? At the last minute the government 
stepped in, favored Mr. Lewds and permitted the Mine 
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Workers to sign a large number of agreements with 
the mine operators. This was tantamount to saying 
that Mr. Lewis was to be protected from taking 
the consequences of his own policy. The A. F, of L. 
must suffer the consequences of dual unionism but 
the United Mine Workers must not. Justice forces us 
to remark that this is creation of a new type of special 
privilege. 

For years this democratic nation has been striving 
to destroy special privilege in the industrial and busi- 
ness fields. There is something repugnant in a demo- 
cratic country about giving one man or any group of 
men a position above the la%v and above custom. 


Social Security About 43,000,000 American citizens 
Progress are stockholders in Social Security. 

This is by way of direct participa- 
tion. Since these millions will receive benefits during 
the present and next generation and presumably ex- 
pend these moneys in some form, the whole population 
is vitally interested in w^hat course Soda! Security 
takes. 

Amendments to the Social Security Act are now be- 
fore Congress. It is good news that old age insurance 
benefits have been liberalized. In the first place, pay- 
ment will start in old age insurance in 1940 instead of 
1942. Not only that but the Act is liberalized so that 
aged wives, widows, orphans and dependent parents 
wdll participate in this pension system. At the same 
time about 1,100,000 additional persons, chiefly sea- 
men, bank employees and employed persons aged 65 
and over, are brought under the old age insurance 
system. At the same time that these liberal extensions 
of Social Security are being made, amendments to the 
Social Security Act provide for tax adjustments down- 
ward, totalling possibly $500,000,000 a year. 


Electrical Electrical workers who work with that 
Architect mysterious agent known as electricity 
every day will be interested in the point 
of view^ suggested by the great scientists, namely. Pro- 
fessor H. S. Burr and Dr. F. S. C. Northrop. There is 
evidence, say these savants, that there exists in the 
bodies of living beings an electrical architect who 
molds and fashions the individual after a specific pre- 
determined pattern. In short, what used to be called 
the soul has now-^ been called the electrical architect. 
The electrical architect remains within the body from 
the preembrjmnic stage until death. The electrical 
architect is characterized by Professor Burr as the 
"'real T* of the individual. 

He points out that all else in the body undergoes 
constant changes. The individual myriads of cells ex- 
cepting the brain cells grow old and die to be replaced 
by other cells, but the electrical architect remains the 
only constant throughout life, building new cells and 
organizing them after the same pattern of the original 


cells, and thus in a literal sense constantly recreating 
the body. 

Electrical workers well know^ that the invisible force 
that they work with every day remains unknown, but 
the remarks of these scientists brings out anew the 
fact that possibly the fundamental force throughout 
the whole universe is electrical. 


A Great “Let's go to the movies,” is said every 
Industry week by about 85,000,000 people in the 
United States. Every year American citi- 
zens pay into the movie industry about $1,000,000,000. 

The movie industry employs approximately 282,000 
persons. It pays to this number $368,000,000 a year. 
Nearly 10,000 towns in the United States have motion 
picture theatres. The theatres number about 17,500 
and the investment in theatres is nearly $2,000,000,000. 

All in all it looks as though Americans like the 
movies. Further comparison of their affection for this 
type of entertainment is indicated by the fact that in 
all the rest of the world only 150,000,000 people attend 
movies weekly, whereas 85,000,000 go to the movies 
every w^eek in the United States. What does this prove ? 
Nothing necessarily, except that life is more than 
a bow! of cherries. 


About Jurisdic- There w as a time not very long ago 
tional Disputes when jurisdictional disputes were 
mainly eairsed by the unorderly in- 
troduction of new materials into industry. Without 
control or rationality, manufacturers produced new^ 
building materials and threw these upon the market 
regardless of ^their effect upon manpower and building 
techniques. As a result, for self-preservation, workers 
w^ere forced to protest this unplanned dumping, and 
the resultant situation was usually covered by the 
phrase “jurisdictional dispute.” 

Now a new^ cause of jurisdictional disputes has 
arisen, namely unemployment. There is a bitter battle 
for bread, for life even, for jobs. All this has been 
recently illustrated by the riot in Pennsylvania ini- 
tiated by farmers for what they called “the right to 
wwk.” A mob with pitchforks drove union workers 
off the job. Until the unemployment problem is set- 
tled on an orderly basis, we may expect to see more 
jurisdictional disputes. There is one hopeful sign. It 
is likely that the uprising of the farmers indicates 
that the farmers want organization on an economic 
basis in terms of trade union experience, and if this 
is true, they should have it. 


The dramatic life of Andrew Fur use th, past presi- 
dent of the Internationa] Seamen's Union has become 
the subject of a short drama called “And So They 
Perish.” This has been produced at the Laboratoiw^ 
Theatre of the Pasadena Playhouse in Pasadena. 
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HELP WAN TE D— DO M ESTIC 


A lthough i titmT &upt>oso must of 

my I'eaders are among large em- 
ployers of domestic help^ almost all 
of ns do at some time find it necessary 
to stretch our budgets to include a part 
time maid^ a worker by-the-day^ someone 
to stay with the children in the evenings 
and similar occasional services* even 
though a full-time maid is something we 
school ourselves to do without. And when 
an emergency comes and we must find 
domestic help in a hurry, there goes up 
a hysterical wail, Where can I find some* 
one? Someone with the i^udiments of 
training in cooking, cleaning and child 
care; someone with willingness to follow 
directions; someone with enough intelli- 
gence to assume responsibility?'" And it 
is difficult to find intelligent, trained 
ho use workers. The onus must be laid at 
the door of employers of domestic serv- 
ants (ourselves included) who have al- 
lowed this trade to take such a degraded 
status that it is shunned by almost every 
woman who can find some other means 
to make a living. 

When she does succeed in finding a 
reasonably well qualified maid, what does 
the average employer do? In the dicker- 
ing over wages Eind hours of work, it is 
individual bargaining, of course, and the 
employee is really at the mercy of the 
employer. Hours of labor are rarely set 
in any definite way, especially for a 
worker w'ho lives in the house, and she 
is liable to be on call at any hour of the 
day or night. The maid who lives out is 
expected to be on hand <at a regular hour 
in the morning, but there's no w'hisUe to 
blow' at the end of day. **You stay till 
you've finished your work," may mean 
a stretch-out to the point of exhaustion, 
I hope that all of us have the social 
conscience to be glad that the Women's 
Trade Union League of New' York State 
has bent its energies to raising the status 
of the dreadfully exploited domestic 
worker. As you probably know, in draft- 
ing legislation to protect women W'orkers 
generally it has been the custom to ex- 
empt workers in domestic service. Three 
bills have been introduced into the 1930 
session of the New York State legisla- 
ture at the request of the Women's Trade 
Union League to extend at least some 
protection to them. These bills are sum- 
marized as follows: 

1, No person shall be employed as a 
domestic worker in New York State for 
more than GO hours in any week. 

2. Where there are two or more domes- 
tic workers in one household, they shall 


m A WOllKER’S WIFE 

be assured compensation fur injuries or 
death arising out of their employment, 

3. Domestic workers shall be included 
under the state law proviiiing for the 
establishment of minimum wages for 
w'omen and minors. 

Even if these bills are passed, the 
standard still is pitifully low. Sixty-hour 
w'orkweek, w'here 48 is now giving way 
to 40 in other lines of work; compensation 
for injuries or death only in households 
where two or more domestic workers are 
employed — all others take their own 
risks — w'ages raised only to the minimum 
governing woman and child workers. But 
even the setting up of such low standards 
would be better than the present situa- 
tion where there are no standiirds at all. 

In the meantime the adoption of a 
voluntary standard agreement is urged. 
Such an agreement was prepared by the 
committee on labor and industry of the 
New York Women's City Club and is 
being tried out by some of the members. 
The agreement sets the following rules: 
A GO-hour week, to be divided into five 
days of Ul hours and two days of five 
hours, or, if more convenient, six ] 0-hour 
days with one full day olT. Overtime 
should be paid for either in cash or by 
extra time off within the month, A week's 
vacation wdth pay is recommended after 

Does This Happen in Your 
Home? 

"CORN COR WILLIE r 
L. V. No. S. Toledo 

When in the mail box the .fouuNAt is 
given a push 

By the "G" man in his neat suit of gray. 
Who dashes for the porch in a mad rush 
And gets it ere he is on his way? 
Mayhap it's the missus from her kitchen 
steaming, 

With a flapjack turner still in hand. 
She wants our Woman's Page with its 
recipes teeming, 

Created by that culinary genius, Sally 
Lund. 

Or mayhap little Junior slyly beats her 
to it, 

Ilia pajamas llapping idly in the breeze. 
His interest radio hook-ups with parts 
that fit 

And are assembled with greatest of 
ease. 

The '‘master mind" finally staggers home, 
if he's lucky he will get a break 
And get a shot at the Jopknal all atone 
While the ** wonder woman" is broiling 
the steak. 


the first year of service. An understand- 
ing is urged at the beginning as to what 
holidays will be given during the year 
and what is the basic period of employ- 
ment. Hecommendation is made that two 
hours “on call" during the day be counted 
as one hour's active work; three hours 
on call in the evening, as staying with 
a child, count as one hour of working 
time. Wages— $40 to $60 per month for 
employees living in, and for those living 
out from $12 to $14 per week* When you 
add board and lodging to these wages, 
worth possibly $4 to $6 per week, since 
few employers provide luxurious meals 
or quarters for their servants, the wage 
approaches that for factory or store work. 

At one end of the scale of domestic 
employment are the aristocrats of serv- 
ice— the select few — who are employed 
by the very rich and who have achieved 
a comparatively high standard of wages 
and reasonable hours. These are taking 
as snooty an attitude as their employers 
toward any effort to improve conditions 
for the exploited majority. Through their 
own magazine, “STAFF," they have 
voiced opposition to the 60-hout bill. This 
is the group allowed to attend the annual 
“butlers' ball" — the creme de la creme of 
service society. 

Efforts have been made to promote 
real unionism down at the other end of 
the scale but it is really very difficult 
because domestic workers have so little 
money and time to give for organization 
activities, and they are further handi- 
capped by the timidity and diffidence that 
have been instilled in them by their em- 
ployers' attitudes — a sort of built-in infe- 
riority complex. Still, there is one real 
union now’ in the field which is more than 
a social club or the vehicle of some indi- 
vidual's ambition. I'm quoting from a 
little booklet entitled “Help Wanted” in 
which the New York Women's Trade 
Union League has set down its arguments 
for improving the status of domestic 
workers: 

“For this reason, the Women's Trade 
Union League believes that the Domes- 
tic Workers* Union in New York City, 
Local No, 149 of the Building Service 
Employees Inteimational Union, which is 
an affiliate of the American Federation 
of Labor, is the legitimate organization 
in this area through which domestic 
workers should express their needs. The 
union, w'ith headquarters at 241 East 
Eighty-fourth Street, Manhattan, carries 
on regular organization activities, though 
(Continued on page 
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WOMEN S AUXILIARY, L, IL N(X B-18, 
LOS ANGELES, CAUF. 

Editor: 

Among the picnic parties enjoying the m- 
viting-, sun-flockei! grounds of beautiful Hrif- 
fith Park last Wednesday, May 24, was a 
large group of women from the women *s aux- 
iliary to L, U. No. B-ia, L B. E. W. The 
sense of years, along with the dreass up 
clothes, had been left at home and the grown- 
ups rode on the merry-go*TOimds and played 
like children. Three-legged races and potato 
races were run, prizes being won by Sisters 
VVood, Winings, and Helen Adrian. 

The luncheon call was most welcome and all 
did ample Justice to the appetizing spread 
provided by the social committoe. The neces- 
sary purchases were bought of union dealers 
in accordance with the auxiliary's motto, ‘‘Be 
loyal to unionism,” After the lunch pictures 
were taken of the group, A visiting period foL 
lowed during which expressions of apprecla-^ 
tion were tendered the social committee, con- 
sisting of Sisters Smith, Lester, and Judd, and 
various other w'orkers of the organization. 

Greetings were extonded to Mrs, Gertrude 
Pierce who became a member of the auxiliary. 
Application blanks are now ready and those 
eligible may obtain them from other members 
or at the regular meetings. Identification 
cards are now available also and members 
may have theirs upon request at the regular 
business meetings. 

Guests present were Misses Grace Manahan 
and Annetta b’lynn and tivo Brothers, Mr. 
Leimer and Mr. Brophy, who accompanied 
their wives. 

This auxiliary, though now only a few 
months old, has made mueb progress and has 
bright prospects for an interesting future. 
All members are urged to attenii the next 
business meeting which will be held June 8, at 
eight oVlock, at 246 So, Hill St., and the next 
social affair^ the last of June, notice of which 
will be given later. Bring a new' member if 
you can, to enjoy with you the good time 
which awaits you. 

Mrs. EmTH C. Gahagan, 

3620 Atlantic St. 


WOMEN'S AUXILIARY, I.. U. NO. 
B-474, MEMPHIS, TENN, 

In Memphis, doivn in Dixie, wives of union 
electrical workers have organized into an 
etticient au.xiliary, which, though still less 
than six months old, has stepped right into 
the middle of the Memphis labor movement 
to do great things — things which help their 
own group and w^hlch help the L B, E. \V, 
Local Union No, B-474. 

Pardon a little bragging, and listen to 
what nice progress has been made In so 
short a time. 

The first day of December last year, 
while many of the ladies were trying to 
do their Christmas shopping early, eight 
women whose husbands were members of 
the electrical workers' union mot in the 
home of Mrs, George McCUntock, wife of 
an active unionist. Their idea was just 
to "get together” in order to know each 
other better. This initial meeting was the 
outgrowth of previous discussions between 
some of these ladies who had bemoaned the 
fact there was no social life among tdec- 
Irician unionists* wives. 

Kesult of that December meeting w'as the 


decision to organize into a club to promote 
social activity among the memberKhip, which 
was conhned to wives of union electricians 
w'ho w-ere members of Local Union No, B-i74, 
The eight who were present were Mestlames 
McCliutock, Knl.blctMi Me Carver, Charles 
Black, Joiin Bolton, C. O. McCrory, Jr., 
Claude Blntk, Lester Paulk and Leander 
Martin, Following were mimed as temporary 
officer.^: Mrs, Charles lUnck, president; Mrs, 
Boulton, vice proKidentt Mrs, Claude Black, 


secretary, and Mrs. McCrorj% treasurer. They 
set the next meeting for the first Thursday 
of the following month, Januaryn It w*as 
to be a combination business and social 
meeting. 

Permanent olllcers for the ensuing year 
w-crc elected in March. They were: Mr?. 
Boulton, president; Mrs. John .‘^rterburn, 
vice president; Mrs. McCIintock, treasurer; 

IConUnucd on page 326) 



Courtesy Modern Scie?iee institute. 

Hot Hay Delight 

Hy SAIXY I.LNN 


A sahid plziti? the gracious 
will serve with pride at luncheon 
party, or for aflernoon or evening re* 
h*eshments. Crisp g-reens^ juicy fruity 
sei’veti on a chiiled plate with daitUy 
sandwiches alongside, what a joy on 
a sweltering day! This combination 
indude^ gnipefruit sections* canned 
peach, pear and pineapple; sections 
of rotLskinned apple; a slice of avo- 
cado contimiing its pale green with 
the deep purple of black cherries; a 
sprinkling of whole w-alnut kernels 
for their crunchy texture, and all 
decorat ively arranged on a bed of 


lettuce and watercress. Pass creamy 
mayonnaise and sharp French dress- 
ing so that your guests may have 
their preference. 

While a salad like this will look 
and taste better if arranged just a 
short time before serving* you should 
have all thn ingredients prepared so 
that they may be assembled quickly, 
and all* even the plates, placed in 
the refrigerator to chill. Sandwiches 
may be prepared in advance, stored 
in the refrigerator, protected from 
drying out by wrapping in a damp 
towel. 
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L. U. NO. B-1, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Editor: 

News of a startling nature is rather scarce 
in tbis section Juat now. Work has picked up 
some and naturally we in St. Louis feel as if 
that were good news. 

The Missouri State Federation of Labor at 
their convention in May passed a resolution 
endorsing the 30-hour week. Thitf is indeed 
encouraging for those of us who believe that 
the unemployment situation can be partially 
relieved by some more logical method than a 
dole meted out through a relief committee. 

Also at this convention, the delegates rep- 
resenting the L B. E. W* unions met and es* 
tablisbed a Missouri Conference of Electrical 
Workers. This temporary organis^atlon met 
and elected Brother J- E. Tbompion of Spring* 
held. Mo., as temporary chairman and H. J. 
Morrison of St. Louis as temporary secretary. 
They urill again meet about July 15 to draw 
up by-laws and elect permanent officers. All 
locals of the 1. B. E. W. in hlissouri will re- 
ceive notice of this meeting and are urged 
to send representatives. This organisation has 
possibiiities if it has the backing of all Alls* 
souri locals. 

I am using this as a medium to invite 
all in the vicinity of St. Louis to our picnic 
which will be held Saturday, June 22, at Gray's 
Grove. For those of you who do not know, 
our picnic last year drew the largest crowd 
that was ever attracted to such a gathering 
here in St. Louis. So if any of you in driv- 
ing distance want to see how a real picnic ia 
put on, drop around on that date and make 
yourself known. 

[Editor's note.' As Jane doet not fall an 
Saturday this year that be a hit dtj^- 

tuli. Haw abaut July ££fj 

GEOnuE M. MomnsoN. 


L. U* NO. B*3, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 

Editor: 

In the April Issue of the Journal, Brother 
George M. Morrison, of Local Union No. 
B-1, St, Louis, Mo«, tells ua of conditions 
in his local and sends congratulations to us 
of Local Union No. B-3, who are endeavoring 
to spread the gospel of the six-hour day, 
30-hour week to all workers. 

Such appreciation does much to give us 
courage to carry on our work, for it shows 
the seed is not falling on barren ground. 

He, too, is to be congratulated for having 
the courage not only to know and see the 
weak spots, as regards unemployment relief 
in his local, but to bring them out into the 
open where 1 am sure something will soon be 
done to correct them. 

If we of Local Union No. B-3 can be of any 
assistance, a letter to our secretary, Brother 
Jere P. Sullivan, will bring you all the help 
and information we can give. 

We need more men like Brother Morrison 
in every local of the Brotherhood, to foster 
and work for the six-hour day, 30-hour week, 
**the practical solution for unemployment.'' 

During OUT big rush on the World's Fair, 
we called in many out-of-town Brothers, 
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many frem distant cities, who benefiled be- 
cause we stuck to the six-hour day instead 
of going back to the seven or eight hour 
day, which with a Class '*A'* members hip of 
5,500 men would have accounted for many 
hours of work. 


LOCAL NO, B-3 BOOSTER 
By ALFRED SLATER. L. U. NO. 134 
Still working steady for the 30-hour week 
and the interest of Local No. E-3, New York, 
is Brother Edward Logan, who has hean in 
the hospital since April € when he received 



a compound fracture of the left arm and 
broken collar bone while at work on the 
New York World's Fair. On the chest portion 
of his cumbersome cast is a sticker advertis- 
ing the 30-bour week. The remainder of the 
cast Is covered with signatures of friends who 
have visited him. 

He expects to leave the hospital soon, 
though he will be unable to work for some 
time, but one job he intends to do for the 
interest of the local is to call on a reporter 
for a Chicago paper (cast and all) whose 
article published May 10 condemned the way 
Local No. 3 handled the work at the fair, 
and also the '"huge" sum of money paid the 
’workers, Eddie hopes to be able to perHuade 
the man to change hia views and to publish 
a retraction. 


Ask any of those visiting Brothers what 
they think of the 30-hour week set-up of 
Local Union No, B-3, We are not fearful of 
their judgment. Many of them voluntarily 
took some of our **30-hour" stiekerH for auto 
and other windows, and our buttons, to send 
back to Brother members of their home 
local. Many thanks to them for their help. 
51ay their enthusiasm and help continue. 

We of Local No. B*3 are far from our goal 
of "A 30-hour week for all," right here in 
our home town, but by constant effort and 
many hours of hard work, done voluntarily 
and without recompenae by many self-sac- 
rificing members too numerous to mention 
here by name, the working hours of those 
in the numerous branches of our trade have 
been reduced and will eventually become 
the ardently sought for 30-hour week. 
However, It is not only those of our own 
craft that should seek the 30-hour week, 
but every worker, skilled or unskilled, who 
is now working more than 30 hours per week. 

That day wilt come all the sooner if all 
of you who read this article will firmly re- 
solve to do everything within your power 
to help bring this most worthy ideal to 
fruition at the earliest possible date. 

Frederick V. Eich. 


L. IL NO. 8, TOLEDO, OHIO 

Editor: 

After many months of weary waiting this 
local has reached the point where all of its 
members are at work* We have also been able 
to call on some of the locals with whom we 
have reciprocal agreements and put some of 
their idle men to work. Just a word of advice 
to our Brothers who are afflicted wdth itchy 
feet. Please do not flood this city with wire- 
men seeking jobs as our business manager 
will put in calls for extra men as needed and 
only those sent in by the business managers 
of the locals to whom w’e have called will he 
put to work. 

It ia with regret that we record that our 
good friend and Brother, Boy Sanford, is con- 
fined to the hospital for a serious operation. 
He is assured of our best wishes for a speedy 
recove ry. 

Coming events cast their shadows before bo 
the annual boat ride to Put-in Bay in Lake 
Erie aponsorod by the Building Trades Coun- 
cil of this city on June the third looms large 
on the horiron. We have a large committee 
appointed to make the annual picnic of Num- 
ber S a success* This picnic will be held on the 
first Saturday in August and if it lives up to 
previous ones held it will be one of those 
things to be romembered. Our biennial elec- 
tion of offleCTfi will be held by the time this 
reaches the Brothers and it is hoped that all 
members will vote for the best interests of 
themselves and the local as a whole* 

At the time this is written the mercury has 
climbed up into the eighties and believe me 
that is warm for this time of the year, in fact 
we are wanting this in our B. V. D.'s and it 
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has left UR without any inspiration so will 
<iuit right here* 

Bill* Conway. 

P. S. Have reeelveil Gonhdential info that 
the Duke is going to night sehool taking up 
a course In writing for public consumption. 


L. U. NO, 16. EVANSVILLE. IND. 
Editor: 

Just received the Wokker for May and she 
hiokod good the way they have dressed, her up. 

Some good information in it. Especially the 
story relative to the agreeTnent between the 
L B. E. W* and the contractors association. 
That should be productive of great results to 
both Bides and 1 think our locals should use 
their endeavors to get all of the contractors 
into the National Electrical Contractors 
Assuciaiion who are signatory to I. B. E. W. 
agreementa. If that can be accomplished 1 
know both the contractors and our members 
will profit by it. Another feature was the 
report nf fin agreement or a memorandum 
made between the Illinois Association of Elec- 
trical Workers and the R. E. A., and some* 
thing of that sort has been badly needed, 
Several nmnths ago X commentoil on the lax 
way in which K. E. A* work was being done, 
both as to materials and the type of labor 
employed, and was taken to task by someone 
in the Washington ofRce of the R. E. A. — but 
I am still of the same conviction after seeing 
several more H. E- A, jobs. If this agreement 
will bring the desired results it is intended to, 
it will be well worth all the time and money 
expended. It seems to me as though, through 
our I. O., it could be extended to cover all 
R. E. A. work in the U. S* 

.And maybe some of these sewer contractors 
und road constructors would stay in their 
legitimate fields and leave electrical contrac- 
tors to handle these Jobs- 

Here in this territory I am reliably In* 
formed the local light company is sending nut 
women solicitors to go to a farm house and 
lay out the job, tell Mrs. Farmer what she 
should have in the way of electrical apparatus 
and how many outlets should be in the home. 
No use for architects or experienced electrical 
luy-out men any more. “Sell the apparatus, 
put the loud on the Une, cut the outlets, and 
use cheap material,” is the slogan of the 
utilities. 

See a comment In the May Worker quoting 
“Hank” Rawlings. That name brings back 
memories of Mobile and Paducah. Work slow 
around hero, but floems to be quite a bit up the 
state. This local has men on jobs at LaFay- 
ifttc and Indianapolis and many thanks for 
their help in calling on us for men, also a 
couple of the boys in E* St. Ijouis, thanks tn 
L. U, No. 30y. 

Our new agreement juat signed. Same 
w'agea, $L3714. Not many changes except 
clauae which provides that every fourth man 
on the Job be at least 50 years old. Brother 
Wegener, of the L O., was in town to dniah 
up the contract, and many thanks to him. 

E. E. Hosejnson, 


L, U, NO, IMS, LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 

Editor: 

Perhaps It ivaan’t noticed by many, hut I 
missed writing a letter for the May WORKER. 
There were a couple of reasons for this omis'^ 
sion — firat 1 wanted to give others a chance 
— but moro especially 1 wanted to find out 
what the reaction would be towards my April 
letter regarding our pension benefit plan. 

Considering the fact that the press secre- 
taries had only a few days*^ time between re- 
ceiving the WoiiKEB and writing their letters, 
] am more than grateful to learn that the 


READ 

Hliick rearlion in Minnesota — a 
warnitig, hy L, IT, No, B^160. 

ProgrpsK in San Francisco, bv L- V, 
No, B-202, 

.About llic pcrtnil svslem, bv L. 

No. B-763, 

IVnsioTiK- — question of interest bv 
L. U, No. n-18. 

'Hie trade Is of professional status, 
by L. U, No. B-3tl9. 

Local Union safelv campaign, bv 
L. U, No. 6.1 ?L 

San .lose goes forward, bv L. U, No, 
332, 

“The King is coming.” bv I*. U. 
No. 318. 

MiMsmiri mobllii^es, bv L. Ii, No. 
IM. 

New local makes how. bv 1.. LL No. 
IMOiO, 

Massachusetts fight for state elec* 
trical law. by L. U. No. 101. 

.Another Seattle man passes, hy 
I,, tr. No. li-77. 

Cross-section of national life re- 
vealed hy our alert correspon- 
dents. 


subject was noticed by quite a number and 
commented on by several in our May issue. 
If an advertiser could get the same results in 
so short a time he would be highly grateful. 
It. prnve.s that, all the letters are being read 
anil shows what a medium our magazine baa 
becDme. And In addition I received letters on 
the subject from individuals and local unions. 

It all goes to show that the question of 
pensions is a mighty popular one, and as the 
1. B, K. W. was one of the pioneers in the 
pension movement, it behooves us to carry on 
ami lead the pack. 

Blnee our organization has admitted so 
many to "B” membership, it^s absolutely Im- 
perative that w'o exert every effort to include 
these ”0” members in the pension plan. And 
it is to their ndvantago to participate - 
nowhere can they find such insurance at an 
low a rate. Our constitution will have to be 
amended to include the ”B" members, and 
that has been part of thn work and study of 
Local No. I8"s pension committee. We think 
we have a solution and our offer is still open 
for those who are interested to send their sug- 
gestions to Pension Committee, Local No, IS. 
With the best suggestions incorporated we 
should have u model proposition to put out for 
a referendum. Tt^s a pity it can*t be handled 
at the Citicinnati convention, if the con- 
vention Is held. 

I wonder how far the crashes were heard, 
Friday night. May 25, about 9 p. m.? They 
were from our president's gavel. Boys* we had 
a wild meeting. Looked like old limes were 
back and reminded me of some of the old 
Linemen's meetings of 20 or 25 years ago. 
Our I. V. P., Scott Milne, was present. How 
did you like it, Scott? 

Spring is here — the trout are calling and 
it's a sound I can't resist. Am shoving off 
tonight for a four days' fishing trip to the 
High Sierras — about 400 miles away. That 
used to be quite a jaunt in a box car or on 
the head end of a passenger train — but 1 


guess those days are gone, too, AViah all my 
good old time fishermen friends could be along 
on the trip, especially Dutch Krause, of 
Detroit. 1 could always beat him fishing and 
would like to prove it again after 20 years. 

Good-bye now. 

J, W. FLYKK. 


L. U. NO. B-28, BALTIMORE, MD. 

Editor: 

This moTith we were greatly honored by re- 
ceiving a personal letter from one o£ the real 
old timers, none other than the now famous 
writer of those fascinating “Casey” stories. 
“Shappie.” We were surprised to learn that 
Shappie Is up in years for we had pictured 
in our minds an active sort of middle-aged 
wire Jerker, but one could never tell from 
peading those stories of his, although Shappie 
did have some of his characters carrying on 
in an old time manner. We kind oF envy you, 
Shappie, for w'c notice that you can pound 
a mean typewriter while our tedious efTorts 
arc confined to long hand, and how wo do hate 
to write on these hot days. When we get 
around to it, Shappie, we'll drop you a line 
in appreciation of your letter. Forgive us far 
aur procrast I nation. 

As you may have noticed when we run short 
of material we sort of carry on a review of 
these pages, but can one devote his time more 
useful Ly than this? One can find subjects 
ranging from deep politics and science to the 
type of humor that interests the average gar- 
den variety of wire jerker. From the sublime 
to the ridiculous — almost. 

Before we forget we wish to express our 
appreciation to Local No. 93 for the grand 
way they received and treated the boys of 
No. B-2S white in their midst. A case of tit for 
tat or reciprocity, if you want it that way. 

Thanks for them kind words, Brother Murks 
of No. 349 ‘ tell Chris and the re.st of the 
boys same to them and hope we have enough 
work to bring them up for a longer spell. 

And that newcomer. Brother L. O. Lofquist, 
of No. 4 S3, Tacoma, show's that he can swing 
It pen, or is it typewriter, for his initial ef- 
fort. The pickers in that local knew what they 
were doing. 

What makes interesting reading Is to come 
across the letters of old timers trying to give 
each other that “remember way back when 
stuff.” Did you read that one from the scribe 
of No. 72S to our famous ace of the pen, 
"Bachle?” Weil, read in last month's issue 
and then follow up Bachie'g reply* it'll wind 
up as a sort of Winchell and Bernie tiff, 
we'll bet. 

We note where a couple of the boys turner] 
inventors, and the boys really have something 
there when they mentinn Komathing about 
overhead interaectiona for trackless trolleya, 
or, what it really is, a system or devices for 
carrying conductors across one another in a 
more simple manner than is being done at 
the present time. From the looks of the ter- 
rific conglomeration on some of the streets 
Vihere these vehicles operate there is plenty 
of room for improvement. In keeping with the 
trend of the weather which calls for lighter 
and cooler and briefer efforts and clothes we 
finally conclude. 

R. S. Rosesian. 

L. U. NO, B-52* NEWARK, N. J. 

Editor: 

After much dickering back and forth, the 
first unit of Newark's low-cost housing pro- 
gram has gotten under way. Ground has been 
broken on the Pacific St. site, and now all 
we have to hope for is the speeding up of 
the other projects. With very little other 
work in sight and the boys slowly drifting 
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home from their vacation i the six-hotir day 
makes it seem that way) in New York City» 
the housing work will help us and business 
in the city. 

The agreement committee reports progress 
in their negotiations with the contractors. As 
instructed, they are standing pat on the re- 
quest for a six-hour day, 3[i*hour week. But 
when the tinal showdown comes on this vital 
point in the agreement, it will lie Up to the 
boys to stand by their guns. It is the only 
sound and workable solution to the unemploy- 
ment problem and it w'ill go far to create the 
feeling of good-will among the boys. Calling 
a man Brother is all right; but if there isn't 
any bread upon the table for the Brother's 
family, the word. Brother, doesn't mean much. 
Words without action are worthless. 

Just about the most important thing here- 
abouts right now is the coming election. 
Humors of who Is running and for what are 
flying thick and fast. It wdll all break out to 
the surface with the nomination of candi- 
dates at the first meeting in June and this 
copy may be out in time for election day, 
June 22, If it does, T hope the boys decide 
to vote not for some purely selfish interest 
but with a thought in mind for the general 
good of the organi;iation. It wouldn't be a 
bad idea if each and every one of us gave 
ourselves a vote to elect our indivi<lual selves 
ti committee of one, bound to take more in- 
terest in the business of the local and do our 
share to promote its well-being. It is not 
-enough to elect officers every two years, and 
then flit back and see if they will do their 
jobs of administering the afTairs of the union 
in a manner satisfactory to all of us. Tt 
makes no diflPerence who is elected; what mat- 
ters is whether or not we do our share to 
irnake their work easier through the coopera- 
tion of the rank and file. Be ready to back 
the officers in their efforts in our behalf. 
Pat them on the back when they have eon^ 



BROTHER SAM PORTNOW 

Of L. U. No. B-52. is eleclrical chief at 
Hahne's big department store in Newark, 
which is 100 per cent union. 


struct! ve ideas to offer ami at the same time 
let them know when they have made a mis- 
take. In short, if we are to reap the more 
abundant fruits of organ heil labor, a unity 
of purpose is indispensiiMe to that end. And 
that Is everything for the common good. 

As usual the greatest interest centers about 
the job of business manager, lie seems to be 
the key man in the local union and all men 
turn to him for the solution of the union's 
probleiiiR. lie is supposed to embody all the 
virtues :iod attributes we wish we had and 
too often lack. He is supposed to have the 
courage to rule with an iron hand. Yet, if he 
does he is accused of wanting to be a dicta- 
tor, On the other hand if ho tries to follow 
the varied wishes and desires of the indi- 
vidual members and pressure groups t/wc have 

them, you know) he is up against a clashing 
of views and opinions and therefore, apt to 
get nowhere. Then again, if he throws every- 
thing to the winds and is guided only by his 
conscience and does what he thinks is right, 
he has no assurance that his efforts will be 
appreciated and rewarded by reelection to 
office. Ail in all, it is a tough job and it is 
too much to expect a man to sacrifice him- 
self for olherfl. The job can be made easier for 
a man by the full-hearted cooperation of the 
membership. Again, if we are to reap the 
fruits of organization, let us get behind the 
man and let him know that he has our full 
and heartiest support. 

It is the opinion, often expressed by many 
members, that business managers should not 
be elected. And there is sound logic behind 
that opinion. If the executive officer of a labor 
union is to do his best work, he should be free 
of local union politics. J^ome day we may work 
out a system or plan of appointing men 
trained for the wmrk and subject to directions 
only from a central point such as the Inter- 
national Office. Policy and procedure will be, 

then, standardized and national in character. 
Big business does it to its ad\rantagej so why 
can't we do the same? 

While plans aren’t ready yet, the enter- 
tainment committee will soon get busy on the 
third annual outing. There's our chance to 
show how united we are by resolving to be 
there to enjoy the fun and comradeship of the 
boys, rain or shine. 

Brother Phil Struhbe is pretty sick, I hear. 
Let's hope he comea around soon. Brother 
Harry Flammer is up and around after a 
long stretch of sick ness. Brother Seegers’ 
chicken farm is coming along nicely* and any- 
one needing fresh eggs and poultry can get no 
better than Jack has to offer. Brother Bill 
Dunne is still caning chairs and selling belts 
and fuse pullers. Don't forget good old Bill, 
the champion snipper of them all. Brother 
Sam Fortnow, chief at the Hahne’s Store, a 
link in the Associated Dry Goods chain and 
100 per cent union store, has a nice layout to 
supervise. Although there isn't enough space 
for all the pictures of the equipment at the 
store, I hope the Editor finds enough room for 
a picture of Snm and one of the boards his 
crew shines up so well. 

The thought for the month is: Forget oth- 
ers* faults by remembering our own. It isn't 
how much the other fellow does to tear down 
the organization that counts but how little we 
do to build it up, 

Emil A. Ciaxlella. 


L. N, NO. H-77, SEATTLE, WASH. 

Editor: 

As this is being written thousands of em- 
ployees of the Puget Sound Power and Light 
Company are mourning the death of their co- 
worker and superintendent, Bert H. Shutt, In 
every town and village in western Washing- 
ton from the Canadian border to the Oregon 


line scores of workers knew Mr* Shutt as a 
true friend and fair executive. It has been 
said that every worker's troubles were Bert's 
own burden and the least in his family of em- 
ployees was as great to him as the most Im- 
portent : also, that he was a man who could 
be counted on in an emergency to see that 
the work was carried out smoothly and with 
the maximum degree of safety for hia men, 
and that it would be difficult for the organ- 
ization to adjust itself to his absence. 

The writer worked with Bert Shutt in 190S 
for the old Seattle Electric Company, We 
were on ft three-man service wagon. "Daddy" 
Dick was teamster. He drove what I believe 
wftj^ the original old gray mare made famous 
in song and legend, Bert carried the orders. 
When he w as asked 'why he tried to do all of 
the work he would say, "1 am getting climb- 
ing wages, not looking wages." Mr. Wiilia,m 
Dick, known throughout the West as Billy 
Dick, who is now in charge of transmission 
for the power company, was then city fore- 
man. We were young, life was beautiful Bert 
was a granfl partner to work with and n born 
executive. 

Bert discovered early in life a fundamental 
principle in handling men— a jirindple that 
Dale Carnegie emphasized in hia book. "How 
to Win Friends and Influence People." Thai 
principle is that you can't make a man do a 
thing that he doesn't want to do. You can 
point ft gun in a man's face and make him 
give you his money but he docs It because he 
would rather lose his money than his life, A 
workman can be driven by fear of losing his 
job to work under any conditions, hut remove 
the gun of the highwayman, or the fear of the 
boss and the man will change his mind. Bert 
used to say, "Give a man sincere uppreciatlon 
for— not WHAT he does, but for what he 
TRIES to do, and he will go through fire and 
water for you.” 

Mr, Shutt was a man of deep charocter. He 
believed in the moral re- arm ament of the in- 
dividual us a solution of our economic prob- 
lems. A return to the truths — honesty, purity, 
unselfishness and love — can build the world 
of tomorrow on a sure foundation. Surclj,' 
there must be a niche in the Hall of Fame 



BERT R, sHtrrr 


late superintendent of Puget Sound Power 
and Light, who came up from the ranks of 
electrical workers, is mourned by L. O. 
No. B-77. 
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reserved for one whose mime is enshrined 
in the hearts of thousands of union men nnd 
associated with kindness^ understanding and 
self sacridce. 

Fsank Fa brand. 


L. L\ NO. 103* BOSTON, MASS. 

Editor: 

At the Massaehusetta State Electrical 
Workers' Convention, held on April 22 nnd 
23, !03D, at Newport* R. I., the deletrates 
voted to have a testimonial dinner in honor 
of International Vice President Charles D, 
Keaveney* who has completed 2S years' serv- 
ice as representative and vice president of 
the Brotherhood. 

A committee was appointed composed of 
Walter J. Kenefick* international representa- 
tive* from Springfield* Mass.; fSeorge H, 
Cottell, business manager at Fall River, 
Mass.; Sam Donnelly, business manager at 
Worcester, Maas.; Ernest L. Forrest, busi* 
reas manager at Lynn, Maas*; John F, CFNeil, 
buaineas manager at Lawrence; L. I>upee, 
of Lowell, Masa.; Richard Malo, of North- 
ampton, Mass.; George Lord* business man- 
ager at Providence, R. I.; Bart Saunders* 
business manager of Local Union No, 1 04, 
EostOin* Mass., and John J, Regan* financial 
secretary, Local Union No* 103, Boston, 
Mass** and it was decided to have the tes- 
timonial dinner at the Bradford Hotel in 
Boston on Saturday, Juno 24* 103D, at C:30 
p. ni** at which time International P resident 
D. WL Tracy and International Secretary 
G. M. Bugniazet and other international 
officers wdll be present* 

A meeting will be held at the Bradford 
Hotel, prior to the dinner, on Saturday* 
June 24* at 2 p* m** at which time all present 
will have an opportunity to hear addresses 
by International President Tracy and Inter- 
national Secretary Bugnia:'*et. The commit- 
tee has been assured of the presence of Gov- 
ernor Leverett Saltonstall, of Maaaachusetta, 
and Mayor Tohiri, of Boston* perhapH the 
youngest mayor in the country; Ken Taylor, 
A. F, of L. secretary; Jim Moriarty* com- 
missioner of labor and industries, and a 
host of other city and state ofTicials. 



InternatiodsI Vice President Charles D, 
Keaveney's year record of fair dealing 
honored at banquet of Massachusetts State 
Electrical Workers Association. 


Every one of the 80 local unions in the 
New England States has received 10 tickets 
and the committee is making plans to pro- 
vide for over 1,000 people. The committee 
also expects many officers and members of 
the New York State local unions to be 
present. 

A short resume of the man we will honor 
is as follows: 

International Vice President Charles D. 
Keaveney is the exponent of honesty* indus- 
try and truth. He has never tried to get 
anything for nothing. In the common round 
(if daily duty* full of the opportunity for 
the exercise of his best powers at their best, 
whatever his head, heart or soul ^nds to 
do* he does it with his might, thoroughly 
w'ell, for the common good. As he has always 
done* so he will continue to do. Knowing the 
man as we do* we are sure of that. He has 
lived his private life with credit to his 
family, his friends, his business associates 
and himself. His 25 years of service to the 
Brotherhood have proved his solidarity of 
i-haracter and the capacity and the dispo- 
sition to serve humanity. It is a record of 
conscientious, efficient service — of wmrk well 
done* 

He thinks straight. He acts right. His 
judgment is sound. He serves his fellow man 
first, himself last. 

We can say of him what we have said of 
few others. He has 'walked the heights in the 
service of labor* where the lights beat the 
fiercest, and there is no flaw in his armor 
and no stain upon his shield. His public 
life has been* is, and always will be, as 
spotless as a star. Such a man can be 
trusted because he has always been trusted 
and has never failed. 

Because of the great demand for tickets, 
returns must be in not later than Thursday, 
June 22* No requests for tickets will be 
honored after June 22, Kindly make all re- 
turns as promptly as possible to John J. 
Kogan, Local Union No. 103* 665 Atlantic 
-Avenue, Boston, Mass* 

Let UH put this testimonial over with a 
hang* to prove to InternatLoTiial Vice Pres- 
ident Keaveney the high esteem in which he 
is held by the members of the Brotherhood. 

Joseph A. Slattery. 


L* IL NO, 104* BOSTON* MASS. 

Eiiitor: 

Local Union No. 104 marches on. Again 
tshe is making plans for another attempt to 
have her members come tinder a state elec- 
trical license law. She can find no valid 
reason why her members should not be 
licensed, and on the other hand, there are 
many good motives as to why they should 
be. And so she is not letting this last defeat 
deter her one bit from trying to get for her 
members this legislation which they need 
and should have. 

As you recall, our last license bill, pre- 
sented to a senate committee in March of 
this year* met with little or no opposition 
by the committee. The proponents made such 
a perfeci presentation of their case that 
the surprise would have been the rejection 
Ilf the bill by that group. One would think 
that a measure, recommended by a senate 
group* would make it most favorable to a 
legislative body to whom it is passed on. 
But somehow or other the opposite is usually 
the case* with the result that* to the average 
citizen, the ways of our lawmakers are diffi- 
cult to understand and almost past finding 
(mt. How^ever, Local Union No. 104 and her 
sister locals in Massachusetts are agreed 
that a license law, covering men ivorking on 
high voltages, i& a good law and should be 


on our statute books* nnd they will never 
rest until it is there. 

It might be of interoat to state right here 
one or two of the objections offered by the 
opponents to such a bill as ours. Of course* 
both company officials, company lawyers and 
company unton.<^ argued that company rules 
nnd regulations took far better care of their 
men than the most excellent license law 
ever could* so why clutter our state statute 
hooks with need lean laws? The answer to 
this statement ia so obvious that It need 
not be mentioned. They argued again that 
as a safety measure the bill had no vaipe, 
that if the thought of the loss of the job, 
the hardship on the wifo and family or ihe 
injury of oneself did not make one play 
safe on the job* why* nothing would. But .w'e 
tell them to ask the man who carries a 
license card ami be surprisotl at his answor. 
They tell us again that such a law wo^ld 
work a hardship on the workers because^ it 
would stop thent from doing each othdr's 
work* We ask you to think of that and grlin. 
Too much supervision is another of thpir 
objections. It is enough to have an offitsial 
of the company overlook your work g^d 
method of doing it rather than a stgto 
inspector also. The examination such a i'aw’ 
would require would be too difficult to mbet 
nnd therefore would bar good men from 
this type of work. Let me say right here 
that our bill provides a license free frpm 
examination to all men who have been on 
these jobs three or four years, Some even 
thought that the f3 license fee and the 
II renewal fee each year would be a heavy 
burden on the pay envelopes of the men. 

And so the opponents argued before the 
committee. Some of their objections were 
utterly absurd and others raised out of 
pure ignorance of the intent and purpose 
of the bill. And all of them of no real det- 
riment to the bill. Let me ask very seriou sly 
that if the defeat of our bill did not lie 
in the objections of the opposition* can jou 
not guess just whut or who did eaus^e its 
defeat t 

But before these words multiply too nii;ch 
let it be stated right here just why tpis 
letter is written and the message it has 
to convey* Local Union No. 104's worthy 
president* Howard Litchfield* thinks that 
the one great weakness of the bill is that 
it is the only one of its kind in the Broth- 
erhood. That the electrical workers in Mps- 
aachusetts seem to be the only ones seeking 
this kind of legislation. And he rightfully 
askis, why? Why is there not a bill Ijke 
oure in the legislaturo of every state | in 
the Union 7 Electrical workers need this kind 
of a law and they can have it if they w^ork 
unitedly for it. President Litchfield urges 
you to get busy on this matter* Help the 
electrical workers in Massachusetts to put 
across their license bill by putting across 
a license bill of your own* 

H. A. Hamacheh* 


L, U. NO, 106, JAMESTOWN* N, Y, 

Editor: 

As per instructions of the executive bo^rd 
of this local I waa asked to get a letter in the 
June issue of our official Joi^rnaL, so here 
goes* 

In my last letter to the Journal the w-riter 
stated that the officials of Local No. B-3 cal,led 
for 15 men from here, so we gladly sent them 
pronto. The writer being one of them wisjies 
at this time to state that the entire meml^er- 
ship of Local No. lElfl greatly appreciates the 
favor that Local N(t, B-3 conferred on them. 
H certainly w'as a godsend to the men that 
went as well as those wh(» remained at home* 
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as this local has been very hard hit with 
unemployment- Now that nearly all the boya 
are back (two remaining I ami most of them 
are workinf?, they nai« rally are* tellinif how 
well they were treated hy the members of 
Local No- B-S ami niemberis of other locals 
that they were thrown in contact with- It is 
certainly things like this that cement the 
frienrlship amt brotherly love of this prreat 
Brotherhood of oura- ami it makes the unor- 
g^anized sit up and take notice* 

Uur thanks to Hrothers Ktrkman, Harry 
Van Arsdale, Jr., Hug^h Morgan and Mr* 
I'rimcns, persona lly, as these were the men 
who took care of our members. More power 
to Locol No, B-3, 

Another thing that stryck us very force- 
fully was that L- U. No* has put into effect 
and carried on successfully for about two 
years Is the six-hotir day. flve*ilay w'eek as 
an aid to employment. It gives four men 
work where only three worked before* Nr-w 
if all the locals in our Brotherhood will try 
to do the same it won't be long until we 
bring back prosperity* 

No doubt there will be hundreds of mem- 
bers from various parts of the country w'ho 
will visit the World^s Fair this summer. 
They certainly should not pass up visiting 
the officers of Local No* B-3; it certainly will 
be a revelation to most of them* 

One of our memhera met with a fatal acci- 
dent after being in New^ York al>out five 
weeka* He fell from the twelfth story of the 
hotel he was staying in. His remains were 
shipped home and he had a very large funeral, 
liis name was Arthur K. Carlson* 

Now that tho reforendum is out for a spe- 
cial convention here's hoping that it is cur- 
ried, bccaLise it is about 1(1 years since we 
have harl omv There naturally are changes 
in our constitution that should be made to 
keep abreast of the times and put our Inter- 
national whore it belongs* as the most ag- 
gressive union in tho country. 

This local is alive to what sa going on in 
our vicinity and we are fighting to maintain 
the conditions that we have had for years and 
striving to make them better, but every time 


our organizer comes here we are ruled 
against and it naturally makes us feel sore 
to have our conditions mnde null and void- 

"Mac.’^ 


L* LL NO, B-160, MINXEAPOLIS, MINN* 

Editors 

In mir April letter to the El-ECTRtCAL 
WoirKEfJS’ JotJBS'AL wc foresaw the passage of 
a vicious anti-labor bill sponsored by the As- 
sociated Industries of Minneapolis and backed 
by the Stassen Republican machine. 

The old saying, “They can’t do that to us.** 
has again proved to be — just a saying. The 
Stassea Labor Helations Bill passed the legis- 
lature the day before adjournment and was 
signed within a few days by the governor. 
Last fall in his campaign Stassen promised 
the workers of Minnesota everything from 
soup to nuts. Once in office, he behaved like 
all boss politicians* He gave the workers the 
worst sort of sea b-or- starve bill. 

Briefly, here are the major provisinns of the 
Stassen anti-labor bill: 

1. ,Appointment by Staasen of a labor con- 
ciliator for a four-year term at a salary of 

2* A union must give a K^-day written 
notice before negotiations with employers, 
and before strikes* 

3. In industries “of public interest," Stas- 
sen can appoint a commission of three to in- 
vestigate the situation. No strike can be 
called for 30 days in such industries. 

A. It is unlawful to strike in violation of 
the waiting period, and unlawful to hold a 
sit-down strike, 

5* U is unlawful to practice union solidarity 
and to join the picket line ol another union 
unless a majority of those picketing are em- 
ployees of the struck plant. 

G. It is unlawful to interfere with a vehicle 
or driver when neither is a party to a strike. 

7. It is unlawful for a union or union or- 
ganizer to attempt to compel anyone to join 
a union against his will, etc. 

These are the major provisions of the Stas- 
sen bill. No wonder it was supported by the 


organized bosses of the state, the fascist 
Silver Shirts, and the fink “Associated Inde- 
pendent !.Tninns,** a company union outfit aup- 
ported by the employers. 

To add insult to injury. Governor Stassen 
imiuced a union man — Lloyd J. Haney, presi- 
dent of the St. Paul Typographical Union— 
to so far forget his union principles as to 
accept the post of state labor conciliator and 
administer the Stassen slave Act* 

Organized labor Is in no mood to take the 
Stassen attack lying down. Oii April 30 the 
executive boards of all the A. F. of L* union? 
afUlated with the Minneapolis Central Labor 
Union met in special session and adopte«l 
unanimously a bill denouncing the Stasser 
law and Lloyd EEaney* its administrator. Four 
days previously the Minneapolis Central La- 
bor Union had passed a strong resolution 
against the boss anti-union measure* 

The 51inneapoli3 resolution reads in part! 

*** * • Whereas, the provisions of this law 
and its intent are obviously aimed at the 
crippling and ultimate total destruction of 
the entire state labor mo'vemcnt and if madt* 
effective, as is the evident intent, will place 
all labor unions under the yoke and into the 
completo domination of the reactionary Ee 
publican Stassen state machine, and 

“Whereas, we declare the objective and ma- 
chinery of this law as being against the 
fundamental principles of the trade union 
movement and the civil liberties of the work- 
ers, and declare ourselves unalterably op- 
poaed to this law, and 

“Whereas, n member of organized labor has 
been appointed by Governor Stassen as ad- 
ministrator of the act and who is charged 
with the enforcement of this vicious anti- 
labor measure, and 

“Whereas* any trade unionist who attempts 
to act in the capacity of admin latrator and 
who attempts to enforce the provisions of tho 
present Minnesota Laiior Eciations Act will be 
forced to violate all principles and practices* 
of organized labor and will be ultimately com- 
pelled to disregard his pledge of loyalty to thi‘ 
American Federation of Labor union 
movement: 

“THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, THAT 
THE MINNEAPOLIS CENTRAL LABOR 
UNION IN REGULAR MEETING ASSEM- 
BLED THIS 2(iTH DAY OF APRIL. GO ON 
RECORD AS BEING OPPOSED TO ANY 
AND ALL MEMBERS OF TRADE UNIONS 
ACTING IN THE CAPACITY OF ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR OF THE MINNESOTA LABOR 
RELATIONS ACT OR IN ANY MANNER 
LENDING AID TO THIS REPUBLICAN 
ATTEMPT TO SMASH THE MINNESOTA 
TRADE UNION MOVEMENT." 

The Minneapolis Central Labor Union has 
also addressed a request to the La FoUette 
Civil Liberties Committee that it come to 
Minne.snta and Investigate the circumstances 
surrounding the Introduction and passage of 
the hated Stassen Act. 

The union movement will attempt to have 
the anti-labor Act declared unconstitutional* 
an undertaking that is admittedly difficult be- 
cause of the anti-labor bias of the courts. 

On May 10 the Minneapolia Central Labor 
Union passed a motion that any union having 
difficultiea with an employer must first con- 
sult the policy committee of the Central 
Labor body before approaching Stas sen's 
conciliator* 

In the few weeks since it has been fn effect, 
the Stassen Act has already proved to be a 
real weapon in the hands of the bosses against 
the building trades unions* Under the antl- 
ifthor Act, company unions have the same 
status as bona fide workers* organizations* 
A local oil company has contracted with the 



MEMBERS OF LOCAL UNION NO, 26 EMPLOYED ON NEW ADDITION TO GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. C.. H. p* FOLEY CO., INC.* 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 


Left to right* back row', standing: R. C. Worch. R* L. Sparrough. Roy Boroughs* W. J. 
Creamer. H. W. Beall, T. Frank Williams I foreman K J M* Panerson, Jr. ( foreman J, C. F. 
Beall. C. L. Robey, F. J. Noonan, J. B. Cross, M. S* Moreland* Andrew Zeller. T. P, 
O'Dea. P. P. Oliveri, and E* j, Plarr. 

Left to right, front row, sitting: E. W* Rogers. Theo. Wege. A. S. Oliveri, A. W, Slatter. 
E. G. Statter (superintendent k J. M. Frick, B. Motley* A, V. Booth, E. L. Hockman, 
C, L. Williams and T. A, Noonan* 

Note : There are five sets of brothers in the picture* one set being twins (A. S. and 

P* P. Oliveri}* 
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fitik ^^Associa^ted Independent Unions” to 
paint its gas stations* When the Painters* 
Union objected, the finks retorted : ”We*ve got 
a contract. If you don*t like it, go to Stassen." 

Itiasmijch as the Stassen law provides for a 
10-day waiting period before a strike can be 
called, and inasmuch as many building trades 
jobs last less than 10 days, one can see what a 
weapon Stassen has placed in the hands of the 
employers for use against the workers. 

You Brothers in the states where there have 
not yet been enacted anti-labor laws can 
learn an in%*a!uable lesson from the experi* 
ences of the workers in Minnesota, and in 
Oregon and Wisconsin. Your state labor 
movements still have time to enter the polit- 
ical arena on a platform that will block the 
enactment of such dangerous and vicious 
labor laws as have been enacted in other 
states. 

The Minneapolis Central Labor Union 
went on record recently against amending the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act* While it is felt 
that this Act is not what it should be, and 
chat it IS dangerous in so far as it permits 
the government far too much latitude to 
intervene in union matters, it is felt that if 
organized labor presses for any amendments 
at this time* the employers through their 
ijowerful organizations would also put 
through amendments which would be greatly 
to the detriment of the broad labor 
movement. 

G. P. Phillips. 


U- U. NO. B-163, WTLKES-BARKE, PA. 

Editor : 

in this great democracy we cannot ever ex- 
pect to have prosperity and economic security 
until we first have political purification and 
decency in government, availing honest polit- 
kal and industrial leadership, unrestricted 
personal liberty and independence* A job 
for every person W'bo wants to work, af* 
fording a decent livelihood and recreations. 
We should do our best to serve humanity 
and promote progress* The matter of aodal 
welfare is a business problem, as well as a 
worthy and serious human obligation, of aid 
in declining life, and must be solved ade- 
•luateiy by creative provisional source like 
any other proposition based on dollars and 


dents in civil accordance of the principle of 
the Golden Rule* 

Individual and business profits should not 
be excessive, ill-gotten or wasted and the 
same should also apply to taxes. The levying 
means and ability to pay, and the method of 
application is also important- There is a 
limit to everything. The difference in excess 
between the circle of too much and too little 
should be fairly balanced and apportioned 
On the base of need on one hand, and the abil- 
ity to pay on the other and weighed on the 
scales of merit in human progress and social 
justice and distributed accordingly. 

There is nothing secure in the whole 
w'orld, even life itself ig uncertain. ^^Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but my word will 
not pass away.” If we really want and believe 
in the wisdom of social security in old age 
and retiring pension benefaction at the tim- 
ber line in life of 60 or 66 years, it is only 
reasonable and proper that we as a nation 
should provide the means. As the govern- 
ment secunty plan for the aged stands now, it 
is class legislation pure and simple,, and as 
well discriminating in principle, instead of 
being solely fundamental and general in 
scope and effect* Because its reward now 
under the law is technically determined on 
earning and a job that in many instances 
does not exist; instead of being based gen- 
erally on human need and inflection in de- 
clining life, age— K:itiKenship and other fair 
requirements of fundamental essentials of the 
principle involved, without any pauper dis- 
tinction, or technical evasion, uniform and 
general in scope and effect, the scheme is 
totally inadequate in principle and effect. It 
is more like a political transfusion and fails 
to cover the aged situation completely, or 
correctly* There is a difference between a 
private enterprise, and a public institution. 
What seems to he right in one is apt to be 
wholly wrong in the other* Watch out. Stop— 
look — listen and think. 

Locally 

Business and work in general are at the 
lowest ebb at this point that we have felt 
in the last 10 years. Although, you can never 
tell what might happen over night that will 
prove electrically beneficial here or else- 
where* At least we will not stop 
trying* We have capable and 
efficient journeymen, under the 
circumstances who are ready 
and Willing to migrate and toss 
their kite in any direction, at 
a beckoning call to our chief 
of staff. Up to the moment I 
have not received my copy of 
the Journal for the month of 
May and, therefore, feel at a 
disadvantage* 

Press reports show that the 
scale committee of the anthra- 
cite coal operators and United 
Mine Workers are in accord on 
their new agreement for the 
next two years ag far as their 
present differences are con- 
cerned. Our fair city is the 
heart of the hard coal region. 

It appears from all accounts 
that our own Pennsylvania 
State Federation of Labor Con- 
vention, held May 10-13, in- 
clusive, at Philadelphia, was a 
great success. I trust that the 
local scribes of the village of 
Brotherly Love or some other 
person will have a comment on 
the matter. Brothers Gene 
Burke and Charles Ransom 


were in attendance and represented our 
local. 

T bad a letter recently from Brother Wil- 
lard F* Barber, at Rozellc, N. J. He states 
among other things that his chronic physical 
ailment is very severe at this particular time 
and no available means for medical attention 
at hand. He Is a very deserving Brother and 
has my sympathy, and f trust things will 
come around to his advantage* 

Yours for a reunited labor and progress 
for the Brotherhood, 

Anthony Lovi: Lynch. 


L. U, NO, 200, ANACONDA, MONT. 

Editor: 

This will be the first attempt for some 
views and news from Local Union No. 200 
in quite some time* and hope it will meet 
with the Brothers* approval, here, there and 
everyvrhere. 

Spring has finally hove to upon the hills 
of old Montana, and we are none of us 
sorry. This country has tough winters, as 
a lot of the Brothers can testify. As one 
Brother expressed his opinion. “The win- 
ters are tough, but think of the coming 
spring and summer and the fishing.” And I 
must confess there is a lot of truth in his 
words, for if anyone can beat the fishing 
in Montana, Uve got to be showed. I was 
“borned” in Michigan, Tears ago hunting 
and fishing there was par excellence, but 
nothing to compare with Montana. So, Broth- 
ers, if you are planning a trip this summer 
on your vacation, let's be seeing you, and 
we can tip you off, and be glad to see you. 
to boot* 

Some of the Brothers have put in an ap- 
pearance here occasionally. Red Laftus vis- 
ited us, also Walt Dahl, and he is still here, 
sojourning on the city for a few days. 

Where is Herbie Joiner, Charlie Klunk, 
“Smokey” Meeks, Otto Hill and all the old 
“liners” that used to visit us? 

Work is not picking up around here, as 
this town is dependent on the A. C. M. 
Smelter and though there has been a cut, 
the most of us seem to stay on the seniority 
list. 

Some R. E. A* jobs coming up around 
Dillon and Sun river County in and around 
Biltings and Great Falls in the near future. 

Just a word of warning to you Brothers, 
in hopes this may avert a tragedy which 
occurred here during the sadness of losing 
our beloved Brother Genardini. 

Local Union No* 200 carries ?500 addi- 
tional death Insurance, paid by the mem- 
bers by special assessment. When we came 
to straighten out his affairs for his wife and 
for his four-year-old son, we found he had 
paid for two years and never applied or 
filled out hia $500 insurance policy. Can 
anything hit a Brother more where he lives 
than something of this nature? 

So, Brothers, look into your affairs of this 
nature and profit by these words from a 
Brother who has seen a tragedy, not alone 
because of the loss of this Brother, but 
to his family, who bad faith in him, and 
he did not take the necessary steps to pro- 
vide for their Tvelfare. 

Joseph F* Meek. 


L. U. NO. B-202, SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIF. 

Editor : 

Many months ago I was instructed by the 
local to appoint a press secretary, but so far 
have not found a member who wishes to serve 
in this capacity, so I will endeavor to assume 
that duty myself, with the thought that some 
member will see how simple the work of a 
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secretary is and will voluntocr his 
services. 

There have been many developments in the 
local union since January, 1038. when Local 
Tnion No. 161 amalgamated with Local Union 
No. B-202. 

Under the able direction of Brother Pharles 
Rohrer, who acted as business mii anger until 
reeentlyt Local No. B-S02 has made very fine 
progress, although there still remains much 
to be done on behalf of our membership. 
Brother Rohrer recently resigned as business 
Tiiannger, and most of uur members feel that 
this is a loss to the local. T underatand that 
he baa returned to his old stamping grounds 
in Bakersfield. ''Good luck, Charley, and we 
hope that the change of dimute will result 
in improved health/' 

Brother Marvin Larsen, who was Charley’s 
assistant, has assumed the duties of business 
manager and financial secretary for the pres- 
ent, and all members are urged to give him 
their hearty cooperation. 

By the way, why is it that members \vho 
mail in checks to pay their dues make them 
payable to "Rohrer, " "Pkkle’’ or “Larsen?” 
If they will make them payable to their local 
union and not to any mdlviduaL for instance 
"l^al Union No- B-202, L B. E. W.,” such 
action on the part of members will contribute 
to the efficiency of the office. I imagine that 
various other locals experience the same 
thing. 

We realize that perhaps many members 
look in the correspondence columns for in- 
formation regarding the respective locals. In 
this letter I will not attempt to give much 
information, as we have at present nine units, 
and expect to add two more* and if complete 
information was written here wre would be 
monopolizing the columns of the Journal. 

Our outside unit, linemen, station construc- 
tion men, utility employees* etc,, last year 
enjoyed a good run of work on the Bay 
Bridge catenary work, three converter sta- 
tions connected with it; some work on the 
World’s Fair* and various street lighting 
jobs. Since the first of the year there has not 
been much work in this line* and many 
of the boys in the contract field have taken 
travellers. 

Many members of our outside unit arc 
employees of the City of Sun Frnncisco. 
After about eight years of “study” the city 
dads agreed on salary standardization, in 
relation to civil service employees. As passed 
by the board of supervisors the standardiza- 
tion W'ould help to improve the salaries of 
our members employed by the city. Howev^er, 
the very people who proposed standardization 
in the first instance, the Dowmtown Asso- 
ciation, Chamber of Commerce* et al., are 
now opposed to it. Could it be that these 
highly patriotic organizations are opposed 
to the working man receiving a just wage? 

During construction of the bridge, we were 
flooded with requests for employment by non- 
union men. Many of these we remembered 
us men we asked to join the local, when they 
were working for various unorganized utili- 
ties. They did not get permiU from ua to 
work under our jurisdiction, but wwe told 
if they could get jobs in any of the unorgan- 
ized utilities we could then accept their ap- 
plications. This holds good for present em- 
ployees of such companies. Jf they make ap- 
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plication inow, we will, no doubt, accept them, 
but not after they tiecome unemployed. 

Our radio and broadtn-Htiiig units are doing 
fine work, and gaining in membership every 
day. Many of these are now employed on the 
fair. Unemployed non-union radio men are 
trying to become members In order to get 
work on the fair, hut we do not give them 
much encouragement, as many uf them were 
previously employed in radio Sihops we were 
trying to organize, hut would have nothing 
to do with the union at that time. We would 
rather give the benefits of this organization to 
those loyal members who stuck when the 
going was tough. There are many radio shops 
in San Francisco ’which are not organized, 
and we arc willing to accept the employees of 
these shops as memiiera, now,', and we do not 
want them to think they can use us for an 
employment agency later* unless they join 
noai. However, Local No. B-202 is a itnion and 
not a mere employment agency. 

W'e notice in the I. B. E, W^. News that 
Emerson Radio is unfair. We have felt this 
unfairness for some time. In fact Emerson is 
in unfair competition with Remler Radio 
which is O.K. with our radio manufacturing 
group in San Francisco. We are asking all of 
our members not to patronize Emerson Radio - 

Our switch end switchboard group is nego- 
tiating a new’ agreement with the switch and 
switchboard manufacturers m Sail Frandsco- 
This group is having difficulty in establishing 
decent wage scales, doe to the fact that lower 
scales are paid in various other parts of the 
country. We feel that this condition can be 
relieved if members of the I, B. E. W. make a 
determined demand for the I. B. E. W- union 
label on all switch equipment that they are 
called upon to install. 

Our group known as phonograph operators 
and sendee men is making speedy progress 
in organizing. These men sendee electric 
coin-operated phonographs, located in taverns, 
restaurants, etc. All labor is asked to demand 
our union label on these machines, and refuse 
to patronize it if the label is not displayed 
thereon. As you may be sure it is scab- 
operated if the label is not in evidence. 

Well, 1 almost wrote a book at that. I hope 
that w’e will bo able to have a press secretary 
in a short time who will send regular contri- 
butions to the columns of our JOURNAL. 

G. L. Pickle. 


L. I'. NO. 215. TOI.KDO, OHIO 

Editor: 

This is the busy season here for the ants 
with so many picnics going on* and they must 
attend them all. The fish are biting, bathing 
beaches are going full swdng, summer resorts 
croivded, and one- third of our members are 
on vacations. It’s the most peaceful world that 
1 ever lived in. 1 have in the making an article 
explaining the new method of pole top re- 
suscitation adopted here, ami as per request 
of Brother Bugniazet, it should be ready for 
the July issue. 

A baseball learn was recently organized by 
the Acme boys, and for the want of a better 
name they call themselves the Maumee ■'River 
Eats.” Frank Clark, who George Rogers tells 
me doesn't like the smoke inspector, is the 
captain of this team. Recently they challenged 
the Paris Night Club "Booze lloisters/' The 
prize, one-half barrel of lager. Both teams 
appeared at six o'clock. By 6:05 it was decided 
to split the prize first. The members of the 
Acme team W’cre Captain Clark* I sal, Chub- 
ner, Donahue, Bollinger, Taback* Endicott, 
Cresswell, Reams and Folk. Ed, Endicott 
used a basket in right field. The game was 
called at 8:30 on account of darkness and 
shortness of beer. Score 86 to nothing in 
favor of the Paris Night Club, the Acme team 


not even getting to bat. It was agreed that thc' 
Maumee River Rats get first bat next time, 
then we will hear of a real score. After the 
keg was empty and opened, inside w’as rtrand- 
pa Snazzy (C- Nevers) frying eggs. Ed. 
Wnrnke says as ball players they are ex- 
cellent beer drinkers. 

.After five months in the hospital Brother 
Ben Blimm, of Sylvania, has had another 
linger removed, making a total of three. 11 
looks like the staff is playing the old daisy 
game of he loves me, he loves me not. Anyway. 
Ben is still laid up for repairs. Brother Homer 
Wise, also of the neighboring metropolis of 
Sylvania, has been laid up for several weeks 
with the old bread basket giving him troubk, 

Harold Martin is laid up at this writing 
with badly mashed toe and torn ligaments 
received three w’eeks ago. While helping Mrs. 
Martin clean house Harold, it seemed, let the 
end of the davenport accidentally slip out of 
his hand and onto his foot. Not realizing that 
his toe was injured he reported for work as 
usual, but had to be taken home several hours 
Inter. But he will soon be back again, I am 
sure. 

Henry Ralrdon and Ed Stumpmeyer, of the 
underground department, are still laid up. Ed 
is sick while Hank is off due to injuries 
received recently. 

Harry Geoffroin, of the street lighting de- 
partment* has promised to buy a new cap as 
soon as he hita the numbers. Which form of 
gambling has such a hold here in Toledo that 
the numbers salesmen are wearing badges to 
keep from selling to each other. School chil- 
dren have given up lollipops for the l*000-to- 
one chance* on the racketeer’s promise that 
he wdll pay them 506 to one (IF THEY WIN). 
It’s a new put and take game. Put your money 
on a number today and take another chance 
tomorrow. You put, they take. 

H. J* Koehler has taken over the job as 
generalissimo of the trouble department. Hope 
you soon get used to the hours. Butch, and 
become a permanent fixture. The party that 
was scheduled for the members of L. U. No. 
245 has been postponed indefinitely, due to 
the lack of interest of the members. 

Edward E. Dukeshire. 


L, U- NO. 275, MUSKEGON, MICH. 

Editor: 

It is with great regret that I start my 
column this month. Brother Don Kibbe has 
been taken from our midst. He passed away 
May 13. He was a member in good standing 
for 14 years. H*s big and ready amile and 
cheery greetings vrill be missed by all the 
Broihere and any one who knew him. The 
Grim Reaper has paid our local two visits in 
the past year and we hope he will be kind to 
the rest of us. 

The trout season has gotten under way here 
with a bang and all the fishing Brothers 
managed to get their lines wet, and that is 
not all. Our president* Joe Pascoc, fell in and 
it took his wife nearly an hour to help him 
get out of his waders. John Linn got so 
excited or tired over a fish that he sat down 
in the middle of the creek. Now that it is 
really getting warm here, Joe Pascoe can use 
the nice new ice box he made. 

Work is not very rushing here but our 
sister locals in the state are helping us to 
keep busy. Thanks to Nos. 107 and 131. I see 
by our paper that our governor ia going to 
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milk a cow nn the Capitol 'a lawn to start 
National Milk Week. He can do better than 
that by putting a atop to Frank McKay’s 
milking the state to the tune of $92,000 lit a 
time, ffe got the above amount on the Rlue 
VVater Bridge at Fort Huron and I see by 
the papers he is interested in the brirlge that 
13 proposed at the Straits of Mackinaw. They 
will have to give him the bridge at the rate 
he goes. 

I woiilil like to hear from some of the other 
locals about the help they get from the build- 
ing trades. When there is any trouble here 
they ej^pect the wire jerkers to pull off of the 
job first one. But w'hen it concerns anyone 
else it is a different story. I didn’t sec an an- 
swer from our Brother from No. 134 about 
Governor Frank Murphy. Maybe he found out 
he didn't know so much after alL [ see by this 
month's Worked that any fellow who has 
contributed to the back page is going to get 
his picture on it. This is a good way to see 
what some of the scribes look like. 

I think that the proposed convention should 
be held in some centrally located cityi so every 
one can have a delegate there. Some of us 
Final] locals can^t afford to send a member to 
New York or any place at a great distance. 
By the time this goes to press the nomination 
of our new officers will be completed so I will 
let you know next month who they are. Until 
then just keep smiling and pulling on the old 


hickeys and fish tapes. 1 think 1 will end my 
column by the name every one is hanging on 
me. It was started by my side kick. .John Linn. 

Black lE. 


L. U. NO. B-292, MINNE.APOUS, MINN. 

Editors 

One by one the old timers are retiring from 
active service, and thereby making more room 
for the younger members. 

in the January Journal we noted the re- 
tirement, on pension, of Brother Ted Filia- 
treau, on November 1, 1&3S; and now we have 
to record the retirement of Brother A. E. 
Yetter. 

Brother Yetter was initiated in Memphis. 
Tenn.t in 1906. He came to Minneapolis in 
1919, w'here he deposited his traveling card in 
L. U. Mo- 292, of which local union ho has 
been an active, faithful and honored member 
up to the time of his retirement, having served 
the local union as president, member of the 
executive board and also on various important 
committees. 

Brother Yetter is a fixture hanger and one 
of the beat and when it cornea to designing, 
making or assembling fixtures he is more than 
a journeyman i he is an artist. 

Brother Yetter retired on the I. B. E. W. 
pension at the age of 67 and so, on the night 
of May 5, the local union threvr a retirement 


party for him that was a markedly enjoyable 
affair. The party started about 8 :30 and there 
were some of the Brothers playing cards until 
hearlj* six o'clock the next morning. The party 
was well attended and there was plenty of 
refreshments In the shape of beer and dutch 
lunch. During the festivities w^e presented 
Brother Yetter with a beautiful gold watch, 
engraved on the back of which wasi “Pre- 
sented to Brother A. E. Yetter by L, V. No. 
B-292/’ together with the date of his initia- 
tion and the <late of his retirement. We also 
presented him with the L B, E, W. emblem 
ring. 

Brother Yetter is the second one of our 
members to retire on the I, B, E. W. penaion. 
However, we are losing another one of our 
old timers, through retirement from active 
sendee, about the first of July. Brother Guy 
See is retiring on the city civil service pension 
at that time. Brother See ia old enough to be 
entitled to the L B. E. W. pension but due to 
the circumstance that about 16 years ago 
when he was temporarily employ ed in Duluth 
he wms a few days late in paying his dues, or 
the financial secretary there slipped up on 
seeing that he got credit for the payment at 
the right time, he is short about four years 
of standing according to the 1. O. records. 
Brother Guy Sec thought his standing was 
all right until he cume to apply for his pen- 
sion and then he found out that he wiil have 
to wait for another four years j which should 
be a lesson to the Brothers in the I. B. E, W. 
to be particular about keeping up their dues. 

Brother Guy See is a civil service employee, 
being one of the electricians at the city water 
works, BO the water works employees gave 
him a farewell party on the night of May 2o, 
at which time they presented him with a 21 
jewel Waltham wrist watch in token of their 
love and esteem. The party was a grand suc- 
cess and everyone had a very good time and 
spent a very enjoyable evening. 

Brother See is the oldest electrician both 
in years and in point of civil service standing 
w'orking for the city, as he is what we call a 
“hold-over" from the time before civil service 
was established in Minneapolis. 

He expects to leave here about the first of 
July for California, driving through and tak- 
ing his houHehold goads and belongings with 
him like they did in the "goad old days of the 
’49ers,“ only in Fiend of the oxen and covered 
wagon he is using a one ami onc-half ton 
Ford truck and a Dotige car. 

His wide circle of friends among the city 
employees, as well as all the Brother members 
of L- U, No. B-292, wnsh him all the possible 
good luck ami success both on bis trip and in 
his new home. 

W. Waples. 


L, U. NO, 301, TEXAItKANA, TEXAS 

Editor: 

Will write a few liiiea to send in wuth 
the pictures of the George S. Mepham I'aint 
Corp. Colox (mud) plant which the A. 
Wallace Van Nort Electrical Co., of St. 
Louis, Is doing. Local Union No. 301 is 
furnishing the men except the superin- 
tendent from St. Louis. The men in the 
picture are, reading from left to right, back 
row: Tom Collins, financial secretary. No. 
301; Jesse Dolph, holperi Ted Heise, Local 
Union No, 1, St. LouiSi superintendent; Roy 
McGee, Local Union No, 59, Dallas; 0. J. 
J^apaugh, Local Union No. 301; A. R. .Meisch, 
liusinesa manager, Local Union No. 301, fore- 
man. Front row; C. J, MauaseH, Local Union 
No. 429, Nashville; L. M. Jones, helper, Local 
Union No. 301; Fred Scurlock, Local Union 
No. 301 ; (‘haHie Schofield, Local Union No. 
59. Dallas. 

The plant will start with 647 horsepower 
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of 4-10-volt and 600 horsepower of 2.300-volt 
power. Most of the motors will start in se- 
iioeneap neceasitatmi? moth eontrol work, 
which is all Allerj-Bradley. There are five 
panels of fire rontrols on the kiln tube. 
The lighting: is all No* 10 wire, and the 
grounds will be flood llghiedK The main 
switchboard ia "union made" by Frank Adam, 
Local Union No* B-1, St. Louis* The sub-panels 
are "union made^' by Bull Doi?, Local Union 
No. B-1 063, Detroit, Mich; She i duct conduit 
and bo3jes by Steel City, Local Union No, 
B-5, Pittsburgh, Pa.; wire and cable by 
Habirshaw, Local Union No* 60!^ Yonkers* 
N. y*, and Anacondai Local Union No* 0-1006, 
Pawtucket* It* I. In fact* the job is 99 per cent 
"union made*” steel workers, millwrights* 
painters, engineers, carpenters, bricklayers, 
building laborers afid plcfiricianH. 

Austin thin wall conduit is used for the 
lighting* with Chicago “union label" but no 
local union number. A number of lotals put 
their local union number on the label* but 
we could find no number on some of the 
material and several locals in that town 
might make it. 

This job will finish about Juno 15, and 
we hope to have enough wmrk to keep mem- 
bers of No. 301 busy this summer. 

The Federal Pen job is lagging at prea- 
ent and the county court house Job has 
just started. 

Local Union No* 301 took in its first mem- 
ber in years last meeting* when L. M* Jones, 
helper, was admitted* Two other applications 
were rcfei'red to the executive board- 

A. R. MtESCH. 


L. U. NO, B-30fl, EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 

Fditor: 

While riding home from work one evening 
a friendly conversation was in progress am! 
the main topic of discussion was whether the 
electrical trade should be con side red a profes- 
sion. In Webster's Academic Dictionary we 
find the word “profeSHion"' to be a noun mean- 
ing that of which one professes knowledge; 
occupation to which one devotes oneself. 

The thought of the writer is that the elec- 
trician* who ia employed as such, should take 
pride in himself to prove that we who are 
rnembera of the I, B. E, W. are professionfll 
electricians. The various local unions through- 


out the United States have schoola for their 
members to educate them in the electrical 
business. We, here in L* U. No. B-309 have for 
the summer months a correspondence course 
for members* Surely, there are hut few pro- 
fessions more technical than the electrical 
trade — such subjects as heiit* electroslatica* 
magnetism, mechanics* light, radioactivity, 
liquids and gaaea: mathematics from simple 
to calculus; English and buBineaa law. 

An electrician must be able to detect the 
cause of electrical interruption ivt once and be 
able immediately to remedy the cause as the 
loss of time may involve thousariids of dollars 
when production is delayed* Our education 
contimios as long as we pursue our work In 
the electrical fiekl, for we must acquaint our- 
selves with each new electrical device and 
each new piece of electrical equipment as soon 
us they are placed on the market. We must 
have coordination between mind and hand* he 
able to unilersUnd what the designer asks for, 
be able ourselves to design. These are hut two 
of the roquiaitea of the electrician. We must 
bo able to explain our policy* which ia also 
the policy of the International Office, to the 
employer so that ho will understand and ap- 
prove of same. Wo must prove to the employer 
that that which wo recoin mend ia not a matter 
of guess or imagination hut correct in all 
detail and therefore a proof of our ability* 
To show to nil dexterity in the electrical pro- 
fession must be our goal— we must not be- 
come intoxicated with egotiam — to promote 
respect for the by-laws of our local union and 
the constitution of the International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers is but another 
work in our profession which will result in a 
hotter mind for all. 

The writer was employed on a government 
project and had as hia inapector a man who 
was not acquainted with the electrical busi- 
ness but wiis a member of the Brotherhood of 
Uailway Trainmen. This is the thing we 
should protest in all instances aa it is poor 
practice. On another project an army officer, 
who knew nothing of the electrical business, 
was going to reduce the wages of our men 
simply because he was an army officer. When 
the men Informed him that they would report 
this to the business manager he told them that 
the business manager would not be allowed on 
the field. Our business manager ia a tax payer 
and the tax payer 
pays for the wngea of 
this army officer and 
wo, the members of 
the International 
Brothorhood of Elec- 
tritiil Workers* are 
tax payers who help 
keep up the training 
school that this officer 
wont to for his educa- 
tion at no cost to him. 
We, who are educated 
to our trade at our 
own cost, do not take 
such unfair advantage 
of the power invested 
in us. Let me add 
here that our business 
manager had no diffi- 
culty in gaining ad- 
mission to the field 
and has full control of 
the job. 

Ingenuity is a req- 
uisite to nil employed 
in the electrical pro- 
fession as it should 
be known. Let us not 
be like others who 
have authority with- 
out knowledge* 


There are numerous instances in our daily 
ufTalrH where employers have asked "How 
should this be done?” or "What will we do 
here?" On one 30 million dollar project the 
foremen and the men on the project were re- 
sponsible for the correction of errors in the 
design and for the electrical equipment and 
machinery being complete on time at no addi- 
tional cost. Truly* all answers to all problems 
alTccting the electrical industry must be posi- 
tive — accu rate — exact* 

Professlo nal? 

James Altic* 


L* U* NO. S32. SAN JOSE* CALIF* 

Editor: 

*since my last letter to the Journal* L. U. 
Ko, 332 has signed our new agreement with 
the contractors, calling for $1*37 per hour. 
We were also successful in having the agree- 
ment expire on May I, instead of February 1. 
as in our old agreement* We think this was 
an important point as January* February and 
March are usually our quietest months here. 
We were also successful in bringing the con- 
tractors together into an association with a 
labor relations committee which meets with 
a like committee from our local* Any disputes 
which may arise between them and ouraelves 
arc referred to these committees which at- 
tempt to settle them before any great injury 
Is placed on either party. In organizing these 
contractors we want to thank International 
Representative Kelly, Business Manager 
Foehn, of L. U* No* 6* and Bill Varley* busi- 
ness manager of the San Francisco Contrac- 
tors Association, who addressed an open meet- 
ing of San Jos© contractors, and I will say 
that Mr, Varley told the contractors in no 
uncertain terms that they must play ball with 
organized labor to function as a successfu! 
contractors^ association* or contractor as far 
as that goes. We wish again to thank Mr* 
Varley for giving us his valuable time without 
any compensation. If all contractors organiza- 
tions were represented by such men as he, 
organized labor would have nothing to fear. 

Since our new agreement has gone into 
effect we found it necessary to amend our 
by-laws, wrhioh amendments have been ap- 
proved by the I, 0* We also are amending our 
working rules, but some of these affect our 
agreement, so they have been referred to the 
labor relations board* 

From many of the correspondents to the 
Journal 1 read much of poor attendance at 
local union meetings. Although our atten- 
dance ia not as good aa desired, it is very good* 
due in a great measure to our by-law in re- 
gard to dues. Our dues are $5,50 per month* 
hut each member is given credit of 50 cents 
to be applied on dues for each meeting of the 
local union that he attends* Believe me* 
Brothers, that brings a lot of them to the 
meetings. 

I see in the April issue of the Journal 
where Brother MacKay, of L* U. No. 617, is off 
again. 1 am very glad to see that he admits 
that he is the mule, aud he said he was going 
to kick my buggy to pieces* Well* I canT say 
as the buggy was damaged any, that a little 
soap and water would not fix* He also told me 
to go out am] get a reputation for myself be* 
fore I criticized my betters* My conception of 
a reputation is not what you think of yourself 
but what others think of you. 

Again I want to inform the members of 
L. U* No, 617 that L. U. No* 332 has no 
quarrel with them and we are certainly happy 
that they have as good conditions as they 
have and we want to congratulate B. M. 
Crown for the good work he has done. We also 
want to thank the members and Brother 
Crown for calling on our local union when 
in need of men, I also want to inform 
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Brother MacKay that I won't be led into any 
skeleton-dragging contest but I couldn’t 
let your last masterpiece go unanswered. 

L. W. Branch. 


L, U. NO. 348, CALGARY, ALTA. 

Editors 

«* * • KING! the KING is coming! 

Don’t you hear them in the street 

Liatening to the cheers of countless children 
welcoming their King and Queen on their 
triumphant tour across Canada my thoughts 
drift back through the corridors of time and 
X hear again, like distant echoes, childish 
voices acclaiming in jubilation on other 
festive occasions. From the archives of mem- 
ory rush scenes of Queen Victoria’s days — - 
the Diamond Jubilee of *07 — and the throngs 
of happy, singing children — "God Save the 
Queen **— then the coronation of King Edward 
VII, and the same happy children, a little 
older, singing “God Save the King.” Other 
children sang "God Save the King” at the 
coronation of King George V. We, who were 
no longer children, had scattered to the four 
winds, but some of ua came back again in 
1014 and marched off together with the bands 
playing "Soldiers of the King.” Mothera, 
sisters, sweethearts, wives and even a few 
children, kissed us good-bye — and the colonel 
called us "a fine body of men.” 

The shadows of those childish faces slip out 
of the past and light up the deep-Uned faces 
of these veterans lined up beside me today. 
But, alas! so many happy faces of bygone 
jubilations were of those who did not grow 
old as we who live grow old — ^they met death, 
stark, ghastly, screaming death even at life's 
golden dawn. 

I wonder if anyone called ua "cannon 
fodder” back in *97? Who will dare call these 
happy, smiling, cheering infanta "cannon 
fodder” today? Nol No! God grant them 
not that 

But here they come! My comrades are 
cheering, 1 am cheering, our medals dancing 
on our breasts, 1914 Stars“Victory medals — 
“God Save the King.” 

The band is playing the Veterans Song^ 

"’God save the King!' 

That’s the song they sing. 

‘Long live the Kingl* 
la the nation’s loving cry.” 

The King and Queen have passed. The high 
priests have done their job well. 

IL C. Daw. 


L. U- NO. 3SS. SPRING VALLEY. 
ROCKLAND COUNTY AND 
VICINITY, N. Y. 

Editor: 

Ab another month rolls around there ia 
not much to aay regarding new Jobs break- 
ing. There are a few apartment houses 
starting, but there are plenty of men to 
place and these jobs will not make much of 
a dent in our employment list. Several Jobs 
are pending, one of which is an addition 
to the power house at the Robert Gair 
paper mill, Fiermont, N. Y. This Job should 
help out considerably if it ever gets under 
way. 

Some of the Brothers are still working in 
Local Union No. 3's territory, and take It 
from me they are grateful to the above local 
for its assistance. As Rockland County is 
located only some 20 miles from New York 
City, these boys working six hours per day 
are home before the Brothers who are em- 
ployed locally and working eight hours. 

I certainly agree with Brother Ciallella, 


of No. 52, Neivark, that the 30-hour week 
has been sold to all the Brolher& from va- 
rious locals who have enjoyed its benefits 
while working in Local No, 3*s territory. 
I sincerely hope that Lora! No* 52 can put 
this new agreement over. Here’s luck, G2! 

There is one thing that I would like to 
dwell on: The installation of union made 
materials on the Job. Some outside con- 
tractors coming into this territory claim 
that they don’t have to live up to this ruling 
in their own territory, and seem to think 
that we are enforcing a hardship on them. 
Today with new companies being added to 
the Hst of fair cori tractors and manufac- 
turers daily, one has to go out of his way 
to get nonunion tnate rials in most cases. 


The lndi\adual and the State 

By 

ROBERT A. SimTH, 1.. U, No. B-1 

That history should repeat itself is only 
natural. Mankind, in spite of its advances 
in the fields of science, remaina fundamentally 
the same. Under the thin veneer of civilim- 
tion Uo the primitive passions, greed, envy, 
hate, propelling humanity along the endless 
cycle of growth, stagnation^ decline and 
obttvion. 

Greece saw its own growth and decline 
from Alexander the Great till ecUpaed by the 
star of Rome* that shone most brilUantiy in 
the time of Caesar Augustus and started to 
wane after the reign of Marcus Aurelius. The 
rise and fall of empires clcmonstriite the fact 
that all civiliantiens contain within them- 
selves negative influences that in time Iea<i 
to their own destruction. 

The basic cause of the growth and deca- 
dence of past civilizations is the weakening of 
the individual wilt and enterprise through the 
centralization of vast populations In great 
cities. Man, like the giant Antaeus, growe 
weaker and weaker when separated from his 
natural environment by the Herculean arms 
of commerce and Industry. 

The progeny of the brave and virile pioneer 
soon become, in tho hothouse environment 
of city life, insipid and churactcrloss neurot- 
ica. The strong individualism of their coun- 
try-bred sires peters out In two or three 
generations under the high-geared pressure 
and artlficLaUtics of city life. 

Cities are like boils, drawing from farm, 
hamlet and village the best blood of a nation. 
In time they Iraasform this to the putrescence 
that fills hoapitats, asylums and Jails. 

The very culture of which civilization 
boasts, augments the process of Individual 
deterioration by supporting these institutions. 
Tho savage guickly destroys the criminal or 
insane of a tribe. The old, when they become 
too decrepit, arc deserted and left to die. 
This is not due to cruelty. Life in the wiM 
is so full of external Jeopardy that internal 
hindrances must be quickly destroyed in 
order for the majority to survive. 

Civilization thus becomes more and more 
weakened through the propagating of the 
unfit, and by the very nature of things the 
capable individuals, burdened by added re- 
sponsibilities, have fewer and fewer offspring. 
The race, in consequence, becomes Inferior 
and is gradually eliminated by stronger and 
moro capable people. 

in this age of regimentation, individual 
worth is held in low esteem ond the state is 
exalted above all; but summing it all up 
the state is merely a collection of individuals, 
and ail the organizing and regiiiientaLion on 
earth can never replace individual merit. 


Brothers, it is for your own benefit to 
insist upon the T. B, E. W. label on all ma- 
terial and equipment that you handle or 
install. If you don’t support these fair 
manufacturers, we are defeating our own 
purpose and goal toward which we are 
striving, 100 per cent organization of the 
electrical industry. No time to stop now; 
let’s keep the ball rolling. 

Not only should we support our electrical 
manufacturers, but demand the union label 
on all goods bought for personal use and 
consumption* 

The Union Label Trades Department of 
the American Federation of Labor has just 
celebrated its thirtieth anniversary of es- 
tablishment of the department. Through the 
cooperation of the affiliated unions this de- 
partment has a long list of achievements 
during the 30 years past. The union label, 
shop card and service button are the trade- 
marks of union workers. 

All these emblems stand for American 
labor standards — higher w^ages, shorter 
hours and better working conditions. Shops 
that display the union label must be patron- 
ized if we wish them to remain organized. 
Demand to see the union label, which as- 
sures you that your article was made in 
the United States of America under fair 
labor standards. 

We should be astounded and shocked at 
the proposed purchase of South American 
beef by our navy, as recommended by our 
Fresident, who claims that Argentine beef 
is cheaper and of better quality. 

If we are searching for cheap products, 
let’s not go outside of our own country to 
secure them; let's uphold our standard, “Buy 
American,” and above all don’t advertise 
to the world over the signature of our 
President that our products are inferior. 
American products are the best in the world, 
as proven by the fact that they are the 
most imitated by foreign competition. 

Here I am getting excited about these 
things and o<nly taking up valuable space 
in the pages of the Journal, but give it a 
thought, anyway. Brothers, We like support 
when we ask for it. The union label group 
has been asking support for three decades 
and not getting the extensive support that 
they deserve from their own affiliated Broth- 
ers. Let’s get behind this movement lOfl per 
cent and look for the label, 

Charles H. Prindli;, Jr, 


L, U. NO* 512, GRAND FALLS, 
NEWFOUNDLAND 

Editor: 

If this Job had been wished on me n 
little earlier this article would have bee 
forwarded in time for publication in the 
May issue of the Journai*. Better late than 
not at all, so here goes for the first shot 
from Local Union No. B12. 

On April 14, International Representative 
James Brodrick arrived in the “paper” town 
of Grand Falla, Newfoundland, for the pur- 
pose of instituting a branch of the L B, 
E. W., which, due to the initiative of several 
of the electrical workers, had already been 
partially organized. 

Saturday night* April 15, the above local 
union was duly instituted by Representative 
Brodrick, The election of officers resulted 
as follows: President, Brother J. C* Sulli- 
van: vice president, Brother P. L, Shap- 
leigh; recording secretary. Brother R. W. 
Sullivan; financial secretary. Brother L. 
Arnold: treasurer. Brother W, J. Lannon. 

On Monday afternoon, April 17, Brother 
Brodrick and our local committee met the 
management of the Anglo-Newfoundland 
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Development Company Ltd., ^nd were very 
cordially received. 1'lve nmnaj^ement with 
its usual kindly connide ration for orgariiKcd 
labor was pleased to arrant full recognition 
as well as atl the privileges now enjoyed 
by the other local unions, to the new union, 
for which the members are very gratefuL 
On Monday evening the ofllcers and mem- 
bers of Local Union No. 512 entertained 
the visiting delegate at a luncheon at the 
Cabot House, under the chairmanship of the 
ever popular veteran, Frank Shapleigh. A 
toast list wag gone through, following 
which a very glowing tribute was paid the 
A. N. D. Co. Ltd. by I^resident .1. C. Sulli^ 
van. During the course of the ovoning songs 
were rendered by Hrothers M. Lewis, J. 
LeDrew. K. Du r ton. U, (Iriflin, '*song birds 
up North,” which were very much enjoyed. 
An exhibition of tap dancing was given by 
George Winslow, Jr„ the youngest employee 
in the electrical department, and also by 
Max Willar. Not being willing to see the 
younger fellows carry off all the honors, 
the door wa.^ then taken by the oldest em- 
ployee in the department* who proved once 
again the old saying, "A man is only as 
old as he feels,” by tapping it out to the 
delight of all present in a way that only 
“Shap” could do. The musical part of the 
program was ably handled by Brothers 
R. W. Sullivan (piano J, L. Arnold (saxo- 
phone). M. Willar (traps and drums), whose 
performance was greatly enjoyed by all. 
During the evening wo were treated to a 
very fine speech by Brother Brodrlck, who 
congratulated the members of the now or- 
ganisation on the forward step they had 
taken and wished them much luck. 

it will be seen by the foregoing that 
Brother Brodrick^s stay, although short, was 
a very busy one, and we are looking forward 
to seeing him around again in the very near 
future. Brother Brodrick left town by the 
west-bound express on Tuesday, April 18. 
taking with him the good wishes of all the 
boys. 

Ron NIK. 


I.. IL NO. 561, MONTREAL. Ql E. 
Editor: 

One go often hears the remark from 
among our fellow union members that “the 
union should do this” or “why doesn't the 
union do so and so 7” that one often wonder^* 
how many of the members of the unions 
realize just what they belong to. By the 
attitude of some* one is led to believe that 
they consider the union as a sort of in- 
surance company and that all they have to 
do is to pay in their dues and that In return 
certain individuals, not themselves, are duty 
bound to see that they receive certain bene- 
fits and conditions without any effort on 
their part beyond the payment of dues regu- 
larly. It Is this misconception of the trade 
union that is largely responsible for Its 


Attention 

Jere P. Sullivan, Acting Recurd- 
ing Secretary of Local Union No. 3, 
reports that the Rright Light Re- 
fleclor Company and International 
Appliance Corporation, Brooklyn, 
NL do not empby memhera of 
Local Union No, 3* They are man- 
ufacturera of Silv-A-King and 
llroilking Products. 


Tlie Journal 

Inability tn do what these very individuals 
raise question to. 

Let us consider for a moment what a 
trade union is. A trade union is a union of 
workers in a given industry or department 
of industry, formed for the purpose of 
creating united action to improve conditions 
in that particular point and therefore it Is 
important to every meniber of that union 
to know thm the very organization or locni 
to which they belong is only as strong and 
as induential in improving conditions in that 
industry as the united elTorts of the entire 
membership make it. A local union of 100 
active members can do more for the gontl 
of the craft than a local of 1,500 memberH if 
only 50 of those members arc active workers. 

At this time when the friends of cajiital 
are striving to change the get-up of the 
Canadian railroads in such a way as to 
disrupt the W'hole foundation of the or- 
ganizations. it is essential that each mem- 
ber should realize this and get right behind 
his union himself and not depend on the 
other fellow, as our opponents are watching 
closely the activities of the organizations. 
Believe me. Brothers, when I aay that if 
we expect the present government or the 
opposition party to lean toward the cause 
of labor W'e are sadly mistaken. Our salva- 
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tion lies in our own hands. Our predecessors 
had to fight for what organized labor la en- 
joying today, and the members of the crafts 
today must im prepared by close contact 
with each other through the local unions 
to guard our ideals against the power of 
capital. For while capital continues to ex^ 
ploit labor and the judicial authorities con- 
timio to permit this exploitation of labor, 
the struggle can be decided only by the 
stronger, which is cither the employer 
with the power of hr a capital or by the 
maases of employees iiidtod into one single 
body by a IflU per cent trade union 
organ ization. 

The history of the trade Liiuon movement 
shows us that prior to the middle of the last 
century trade unions were Illegal organiza- 
tions, the employers of labor being influen- 
tial enough to get laws pagaed forbidding 
them to operate. It was only by the united 
action on the part of the members of thege 
Illegal organizations that they were able 
to bring sufficient pressure on the govern- 
ment of that time to legalize them. 1 men- 
tion this in order to impress on our mem- 
bership the necessity of united action of all 
members to uphold our ideals, as the capi- 
talists of today* with few exceptions, still 
have the same opinion of organized labor 
as they did in the past, and if the same 
opportunity arose as they had years ago 
they would not hesitate to endeavor to have 
the trade unions declared illegal. 

It Is therefore obvious that if our organi* 
zation Is to go ahead and if we are to carry 
out those things that our memberghip desire 
us to, each and every member must take 
an active interest in hia local and do his 
part to make it 100 per cent elfective. Don’t 
be a ao-callcd nonconstructive critic, one who 
will question the activities of the union in 
the shop but never shows up at a meeting to 
criticize and offer BUggestions. There is very 
little that cannot be improved and maybe you 
are the one who can suggest some improve- 
ment in your local's activities. Think it over, 
boys! lUs your union, and only you can make 
it what it should be. 

R. W. WOiiRAKEit. 


L, U. NO. 595, OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Editor: 

Greetings to all Brothers I 

The last two moiith-s have been very slack, 
but there seems now to be some sign of a 
slight improvement. "Most all the boys arc 
getting u few daya in now and then. Here's 
hoping. 

We are now looking forward to our annual 
picnic, which will he held July 2 this year. 
Brother Charley Foehn, business manager of 
TjOCuI No. tJ* was the originator of these 
picnics. The first one was held six years ago, 
under the auspices of the Northern California 
joint executive board. Members of all the 
locals in northern California are invited anel 
urged to attend. It's the one time during the 
your when all Brother wire jerkers can get 
together. 

Tins year, as usual, Brother Foehn will be 
acting chairman ami our own Business Man- 
ager S. E. Rockwell will act as co-chairman. 
They have arranged an extensive program of 
entertainment and hope a good time will be 
had by all. It wdll be a day for all members 
and their families to remember. 

Especially interesting is the place where 
this picnic will be held — at the Linda Vista 
pknic grounfis. in the old historic town of 
Mission Ban Jose. The original old mission 
was one of the 17 founded by Father Junipero 
Sierra. This particular one was founded June 
n, 1797* destroyed by earthquake in IS68. 
Only part of the waHs of the old monastery 
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are now standi ng, although there la a parish 
church on the site which still uses the old 
hells and baptismal font. It waa the first mis- 
sion reached by trappers coming from the 
East. Theae picnic grounds dose to the mis- 
sion are the most popular in our locality and 
we appreciate the efforts of Brothers Foehn 
and Rockwell in securing them for oar use 
this year. 

If your correspondent from L. U. No. 5U5 
survives the picnic, he hopes to have some 
pictures of some of the “old timers” to send 
in when he w^rites again. Here's wishing “you 
all” could join us in our fun. 

Pat O’Bhien. 


U U. NO. 613, ATLANTA, GA. 

Editor: 

VVe have some good news. All of the neon 
shops are in the union line now* This gives 
us a 100 per cent rating in the neon division. 

Brothers* it sure makes a fellow feel proud 
to be a member of this union. 1 believe some 
of the new members are catching the union 
spirit. They show it by attending meetings, 
voting like union men, and best of all, back- 
ing up our business manager, Brother Rufus 
Johnson, who knows hia job and does it well. 

We have some good wi remen available for 
out of town jobs now, Brother business man- 
agers take notice. 

E. \V . McCehee. 


L. U. NO. 617, SAN MATEO, CALIF, 

Editor: 

On Saturday evening, April 29, Local 
Union No* 617 celebrated its thirty-first 
birthday with a banquet and dance for Its 
members and invited guests at the Oak 
Tree Inn* 

This party was attended by about 160 
members and guests. Among those present 
as guests of the local were Brother E. Hen- 
derson, president of the San Mateo Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Council* and 
his wife; Brother Charles Seafusc* business 
agent of this council, and his wife; Brother 
Randall, president of the Labor Council. 

Other guests were some of the electrical 
contractors. Among these were William 
Klose* of the Klose Electric Co.: Edward 
Lopes, of the San Carlos Electric Co., and 
Frank Argo* of the Atlas Electric Go. 

Past President Frank Bouret was the 
toastmaster of the evening and in his usual 
able manner put it over in fine style. We 
expected to see Frank sporting a shiner on 
Monday morning, but it looks tike he talked 
himself out of a bad spot, because he 
showed up without a blemish. The reason we 
expected to sec the shiner was because he 
called on his wife to speak over the mike. 

Brother “Bones” Pea.se surprised the most 
of us by singing some Scotch dialect songs. 
“Bones” has a fine voice and if there were 
any radio scouts around we might be hear- 
ing by now that he had got a spot on the 
radio or has gone to Hollywood. In fact, we 
stand to lose both Frank and “Bones” if we 
don't look out* for they are both good 
enough to beat many radio stars that arc 
on the air now. 

.Another fine presentation ivas the im- 
personation of a stage struck 16-year-otd 
girl by Mrs. Crown, wife of our business 
agent, Jack Crown. Mrs. Crown very ably 
ga%^e several nuTiibers of this act. Brother 
Crown should be proud of his family's 
artistic ability, for his daughter is also a 
star as a tap dancer, and she gave us some 
fine numbers. 

Toastmaster Bouret called on most of 
the officers of the local and all of the guests 
from the Building and Construction Trades 


Lines to a Lineman 

By 

t , PKSSW Malta. Mont 

I soic him sraie a Infty poU* 

And from tha airy hfiyhtB, 

T'Actj [ kn^w he ictur fAr ouy. 
irAo pare u« power and 

As I etood there upon the ffroinidt 
You don’t know how insignificant I 

lI'Acn / Rtiw that fincuuiH clasped 
Securely hy a tiny belt. 

ItViy* / kept yrttinfj smaller. 

I felt tens thfin a dauphnut Ao/e, 

As I watched him da acrohulicSt 

Upon ihttf lofty pair. 

If / «?erc fa ^rp to climb, 

/ know f’d take ti npiH, 

[tut for Hit ej'psTt like him. 

It’n jitsi like ftoivy np a hitl. 

IHs work is piny for hitn, 

Fo(ji hear him mutter, 

rrk(7e Air handies red-hot wires 
Thai spit fire and sputter. 

He shouts and Utughs on AipA, 

.‘lud rcweic* the insuintion. 

ITAiVe birds upon the opposite pole, 

Go in for rAaf^iir rrourerarafion. 

For hours he’ll stand in mtdafr^ 
/ffiltiiiccd on his hooks, 

I thought it really happened, 

H .crept in story honks. 

He cap dangle from a cross-arm t 
Like a pendant from a chain. 

And in all wrather, he’s at home, 

He it sittishine, snow, or rain. 

He and his pat pelt back and forth. 

.4s they foes a lercnrA or pliers. 

They swear like son^-o’ so-and-so' a 
And call each nther liars. 

fiush! I think it ftutst he swett. 

Tti hr a happy, /res A -air pny, 
vtiitylo tcith the currents, 
iVkilt' deafh U ho re ring hy. 

His life may seem at tough as fc/ortt* 
But it is excititiff, ton, 

Aiirf tAul'jt loAot tar wtodrrnt emce, 

*So M’Ap not join th^ crew^ 

fice! / II Jt/i i were a lineman. 

I think it a clever slant. 

So woic I’m praying mightily. 

Just fo become n Hveman’s GRl-ST. 


Council and Labor Counci L lie put the elec- 
trical contractors on the spot, loo. All the 
guests responded with good wishes for 
the prosperity and success of Local Union 
No. 017. 

The crowning success of the evening vvoa 



L B, E. W. RUNG Thf< surf of gift nii Elec- 
trim! Worker wouM be 
iiilghiy hiipjiy lo wciir on 
his Unger-— u grnit Idea for 
H prize In organization 
eompalgns! With rlie 
iiuloii emhlem, this ring 
In Id - karat ^ g\ 
gold i«jprh^»d 


the cocktail that was concocted by the com- 
mittee. It was a lulu, and T personally think 
that Brother Frank Oliver and Brother Joe 
Cel loti had a finger in that pie. Anyway, it 
was as good as the punch that was served 
by Brother Oliver. Frank must have been 
near a big wood pile by the size of the 
stick he had in the punch. 

Brother Charles Tun berg, our one and 
only 1, B. E. W. pension member, was also 
a guest of the local and he sure had a good 
time. 

One of the charter members of the local 
waa present, Brother Paul Farrari, w'ho 
does not look old enough to have been a 
member of the local that long. 

The committee deserves a lot of credit for 
the fine time we had and they worked hard 
to make it the success it was. 

Brother Al. Silva* president of the local, 
was called on to speak and responded with 
a few w^eil ehosen words, as did Brother 
Crown when he was called on. 

Toastmaster Bouret tried to get some of 
the ladies to come to the mike and say a 
few words, but was unable to get any to 
do so. 

Brother Scott Milne, our international vice 
president, was invitefl but was unable to 
attend on account of having been called to 
Portland on business. We would have liked 
to have had a representative from Brother 
Milne's office on that date. We are only 19 
miles from that office, but it has been a long 
time since we have bad a visit. Hope we 
get one soon. 

At the Building and Construction Trades 
Council meeting following the party. 
Brother Henderson from the chair com- 
plimented the local on the fine time we 
had find went on to say that he and his 
wife had one of the best times that they 
ever had, and said that this party was one 
of the best that he had ever had the pleas- 
ure to be invited to. 

BrO'ther Sea fuse also made it a part of 
his report and expressed his pleasure at 
being Invited. 

We had a grand time and all the members 
who did not attend missed one of the best 
times that the local ever had* 

The evening wound up with dancing to 
the strains of a good orchestra and was 
enjoyed by all until the wee small hours, 
l\ C. Mac Kay. 


L. U, NO. 619, ALTON, ILL. 

Editor: 

We regret the passing of Brother Thomas 
J. McEntee, who died on Thursday, May 
18* He was an employee of Shell Petroleum 
Corp., at Woodriver, 111. 

Brothera Jarrett, Gates and Grant are 
still confined to the sick list. 

Brother Sam Foreman is now eligible to 
receive hie I. B. E. W. pension. 

Brothers Voss, Prullage, Molloy and my- 
self made a trip to Winfield on May 16 to 
see how the boys are progressing on Dam 
No. 25 at Winfield, Mo* We W'ere shown 
around the dam by Mr. Kurtz, Tvho has 
charge of the permanent electrical work* and 
with the assistance of Brothers Art Fuess. 
Louis Voss and 11. Gavin our party wa^ 
all kept together and prevented from falling 
overboard. 

Dam No. 25 copBistE of one large lock and 
IT control gates, and after we inspected the 
work done by our Brother members* we 
came to the conclusion that the boys are 
doing the job In a fine and workmanlike 
manner. 

Anyone who sees Henry Gavin, ask him 
how they read those electric meters at Wln- 
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field that are Installed under the gables of 
the houses. (Henry, maybe they use a 
telescope.) 

Brother George Newton had a lucky break 
Saturday evening, May 20. While working 
on a pole he accidentally got a jolt of 2,300 
volts and due to the quick thinking of 
Brother G. Wittenborn. was pulled loose 
and landed across a telephone cable, barely 
missing a fall of 28 feet to the ground. 
Brother Newton said this is his third lucky 
break in his career as a linemant Brother 
Newton*s first words on regaining conscioua' 
ness was that he was sorry it happened 
because his accident caused the Carnival Co. 
a delay of several hours with their service 
being restored. Well. George Newton, here-s 
hoping your luck continues to hold out, 
and congratulations to B rother George 
Wittenborn for his quick thinking in this 
emergency. 

Brother M. J. Oden was appointed elec- 
trical inspector for the city of Alton, a 
position Local Union No. d4a has been work- 
ing to fill for the past two years. We now have 
three electrical inspectors in our organi- 
zation, Brother Guy Richards, electrical in- 
spector at Woodriver, IH.; Brother J* 
Venable, electrical inspector for Roxana, HI., 
and Brother Oden at Alton. This is a record 
of which we are indeed proud, and was ac- 
complished only through the wholehearted 
efforts of the entire membership. 

L. A. LL'CKER. 


L. U. NO* 654, CHESTER, PA. 

Editor: 

The writer has been appointed by Chester, 
Pa., Local Union No. 664 as press correspond- 
ent and promises articles of interest for 
our very valuable magazine. 

While only in existence for a few months, 
f.ocal No. 654 is forging ahead in Chester, 
Pa., area. We are fortunate in having as 
members of our local some seasoned vet. 
erans in the labor movement who are lend- 
ing their best efforts to those who lack 
this experience. 

Our present olBcers are a well balanced 
body, having the zeal and courage neces- 
sary in a movement of this kind. At our 
last membership meeting a unanimous vote 
was cast in favor of supporting a perma- 
nent full-time business agent. Now that 
this important move has been made, our 
progress should be even more rapid. 

Looking into the future, we are sure that 
Chester, Pa., Local No. 654 will eventually 
take its place in line with the other highly 
respected International groups. 

This, our initial letter for your publica- 
tion, brings our greetings and best wishes 
to the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers. 

J. A. DOUGHiniTY. 


L. U. NO. 659, MEDFORD, OREG. 

Editor: 

A year ago the members of Local No. 659 
decided to put on a safety campaign. This 
decision waa caused by an increasing trend 
toward laxnesa in safety procedures. First, a 
safety rules committee was formed and after 
months of work, time and expense necessary, 
all donated by the members, a tentative set of 
rules were completed and presented to the 
various units for their approval and construc- 
tive criticism. Back in committee the rules 
were revised according to the wishes of the 
membership anti again presented for approval, 
which waa given. 

During this time arrangements were being 
made with the American Red Cross to make 
available to all who wished to take advantage 
of it, a course In first aid instruction along 


with general methods of accident prevention. 
At the same time, one half of each educational 
meeting was devoted to safety work, a tree sing 
accident prevention pertaining to electrical 
work. Gathering momentum slowly, the prog* 
reas of the campaign was not easily discern- 
ible. It continued slow but steady, as was to 
be expected until later In the year wdien tivo 
members were electrocuted while on duty. It 
may be truthfully said that these two deaths, 
needless though they were, have not been en- 
tirely in vain, for they instilled into the 
safety campaign the necessary impetus for 
speedier and more definite results. How many 
accidents might have been on the list by now 
we will never know, but it is a cinch that 
many accidents have been prevented because 
the man about to “take a chance” stopped to 
think about the Brothers w*ho did not come 
back. 

Yes, with a determination fired by the 
reaiization that carelessness had cost the lives 
of two Brothers, the members of L, U. No, 669 
really “went to town” with their safety pro* 
gram. To show what has been accomplished, 
the following facts are Uken from the acci- 
dent statistical report issued by the Public 
Utility Engineering and Service Corporation. 
This report is based on “lost time accidents 
per mUUon hours worked” and gives the com- 
parative standings of 10 different operating 
companies for January and February, 1939, 
January and February, 1958, and the five-year 
average 1934 to 1938, This shows our com- 
pany, the California Oregon Power Company, 
including the construction department, plac- 
ing tenth for the five-year average, tenth 
for January- Feb m ary » 1938, and seventh for 
January -February, 1939. Excluding the con- 
struction department* tenth for the five-year 
average, tenth for January- February, 1938, 
and eighth for January-Fobruary, 1939. For 
the construction department alone, tenth for 
the five-year average, tenth for January- 
Febniary, 1938, and tied for first place with a 
perfect record for January- February, 1939- In 
other words, from tenth to seventh, from 
tenth to eighth and from tenth to a tie for 
first. These statistics show what can be done 
through determined effort and willing co- 
operation. They also show that usually it 
takes an irreparable loss to force us to face 
facts as they really are and then do something 
about it. 

With this fine record (of which Local No. 
659 is justly proud) as a reward for the effort 
spent, the members will continue to strive 
toward the goal of perfection which will al- 
ways send the men back home after work with 
body and mind intact' — no fingers missing, no 
wounds showing crimson through the band- 
ages, and most important of all, no one as- 
signed to the task of going down to the little 
white house on the corner and breaking the 
news that “Bill" met with an accident and 
the boys are bringing him home for the last 
time. If not for our ownselves. Brothers, let 
us for the sake of the mothers, wives and 
children at home, work safe, play safe, and 
live safe. 

On April 1, 90 days prior to the expiration 
date of our present agreement, a new agree- 
ment was presented to the company for their 
confiideration. Although substantially the 
same as the one in effect, the new one requests 
several revisions and changes which will pro- 
mote greater harmony and increased efficiency 
for all concerned. 

On February £8 a memorandum was pre- 
sented to the company requesting a wage 
scale adjustment for the production depart- 
ment. As yet, this matter is still pending con- 
clusive action. 

To all the Brothers of the I. B. E. W., L. U, 
No. 659 extends the wish that you all may 


enjoy the coming aumnier ivith bigger and 
better pay checks, bigger and better vaca- 
tions and safer and saner living. Remember 
the A. B. C. of safety— Always Be Careful. 

PaEss Secret ARY. 


L, U- NO. 665, LANSING, MICH. 

Editor! 

The legislature will adjourn within a 
few days. They may as well never have 
convened. No constructive legislation has 
been enacted. 

The labor relations bill is in the hands 
of a committee of the senate and house, who 
are trying to work out a compromise. The 
bill will probably die in the committee for 
this session . Let u» work to bury It so deep 
that it w'ill never appear again. 

The poUticiana are still trying to dis- 
credit the electrical license law. The latest 
effort is being made by the attorney general, 
who gave the press a report charging that 
the electrical inapectiona w'ere a racket and 
that inspectors were collecting fabulous 
fees. The charges grew from a letter writ- 
ten to the governor by an inapector whom 
the board had discharged. The board denied 
the charges and called on the attorney gen- 
eral for proof, stating they would welcome 
a full investigation. None has been forth- 
coming. So — politics I 

in a previous letter we wrote of the good 
fellowship meetings of the local unions of 
the state and that we hoped these meetings 
w‘ould never be made the purpose of selfish 
interest. We believe that the meetings 
should be discontinued now, as that selfish 
intereal has made itself manifest and some 
rash things have been said and steamrollers 
talked of. So let the meetings stop now. We 
want no state councils. We are perfectly 
capable of running our own local and our 
policy will continue the same as it has 
in the past; namely, friendly cooperation 
with our sister locals. 

Our apprenticeship system Is now set up 
and working under the guidance of a capable 
committee. It is our desire to build these 
young men in character as well as educate 
them in the trade. It is our earnest hope 
that they grow into fine, strong union men. 

J. T. Williamson. 


L. U* NO. 728, FORT LAUDERDALE, 
FLA, 

Editor: 

1 wouldn’t crare so much about my April 
letter being a month late, only in the March 
Journal that dog-gone Ben Marks, the ecribo 
from L. U. No. 349, gave me a ribbing con- 
cerning our horse track that blew up in our 
face, and I wanted to get back at that boy. 
Well, Ben, 1 will try to do better next time; 
1 will put two air mail stamps on the next 
letter, that should make it travel faster. 
But I still claim that we are going to have 
some galloping ponies here in Broward 
County next winter, also expect to see some 
728 and 349 Brothers drawing some juicy 
pay checks on that plant between now and 
then, and griping about who is getting the 
most overtime. 

Sorry I dirln't get to see you and your gang 
at the Inspectors* convention, Ben, but did 
you ever have any frontal -sin us trouble? I 
did at the time of that convention, which 
accounts for my absence. At least that Is my 
alibi and I am going to stick with it. Besides 
Broward County does not have a single 
union inspector in any city. 

Brothers, nm I going to got the pants 
kicked off me when that scribe Bachie gets 
in kicking range? Tliat boy wrote me a won- 
derful peraonal letter some time in Febru- 
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ary. I was UTidor th^ impreasiciri that I an- 
swered that letter. In looking over jiome what 
t thotight was deml cor reapon Hence 1 found 
Bachie's letter tinnnswei ed; was my face red? 
Anyway 1 answered that lettei'i pronto* anil 
I am not going to pet too tough with that 
young guy, in fact I a in going to do plenty 
of handshaking il am also the best hand- 
shaker in South Florifirt, ask anybody); f 
‘ton*t intend to duck the full penalty for this 
ifTence* but am in hopes that f can stroke 
Bachie''a fur the right way betw'een new ami 
the time he meets me, so he will at least use 
light shoes. But 1 still maintain that no one 
but Baehie, or an Eskimo, could live In At- 
lantic City, N, J.i in the winter, 

Novf, on that conTention, I think that if 
you look up the back numbers of our 
■ToiitiVAL you will find that 1 was howling for 
a convention a year and a half ago, 1 claim 
we have too many appointive officers that 
ifon^t know what it is all about. We have not 
had a convention in 10 years; that year the 
oJfu'ers were carried over for two more years 
by acclamation at Miami, Fla, Since that 
time they have all boon appointod. My local, 
while a small one* has never bad the honor 
if a vice president's visit in 10 years, but 
we always have our per capita in. It is time 
tu elect some officers who will realize that the 
large locals of the district are not the only 
ines that count, in fact the small locals are 
ihe backbone of the I. B. E. W. 

Brother Heigel* of Local No, 100, we are 
highly in accord with your vicw*s concerning 
this convention. 1 received your communica- 
don. The large locals don'll give a hoot if we 
■^ver hold a convention, they are getting along 
all right. My claim is that the Uroach-madc 
constitution has given the I. O, too much 
power over the locals and that it needs re- 
vising, as an e. sample, I go out and grab a 
punk and hang a card on him. Our initiation 
fee is plus $2 for the benefit- J herd 

guard that punk for several months to get 
the initiation fee and when he is paid out I 
send $52 to the I. □. We used to send 20 per 
cent, why should wc send 50 per cent now? 

Again, Brother Ileigel, you say It will cost 
a lut of money to hold this convention which 
you favor. I hope you realize that the Power? 
That Be have taken a certain percentage of 
our per capita that ia aupposed to be laid aside 
f'lr a convention fund and tossed it in the 
general fund. Let them spenri that money for 
what it was intended for* a convention. My 
local went down 100 per cent for a convent ion, 

I am going to close new and mnll this 
Ib^ttcr by air mail 36 hours iiheatl of dosing 
time, and if it isn't in the June JoimNAL 
I am sure going to raise a heck of a lot of 
heck. 

J, n. G, 


L. U> NO. R-76a, OMAHA* NEBK, 

Editor ; 

The members of this local have heard so 
much regarding the abuae of the permit sys- 
tem that they have resolved to initiate some 
action to curb the practices that have been 
reported. 

Why some locals will allow permit men to 
work, when men carrying I. B. E, W, cards for 
years are allowed to go hungry and shelter- 
less, is more than we are able to understand* 
unless those permit fees blind them to such an 
extent that they forget their oh ligation to a 
Brother, 

And why a man owing money for dues to 
one local can go into the dosed shO|p jurtsdic- 
tion of another and work on permit while his 
obligations remain unpaid is a deep, dark 
mystery. 

We are hopeful that there are many locals 
that believe as we do* that our constitution 


should lie changed to prohibit any pennits 
until those who carry the buriienB of the 
I. B. E. W. through good years and had are 
given work, and in this day and age of speedy 
transportation we can see no reasonable ex- 
cuse why our International Office can't main- 
tain a weekly record of unemployment and 
when men are needed rush them from the 
nearest local having unemployed. Surely our 
Brothers deserve the work after paying dues, 
rather than those who only take out a permit 
w'hen they must, and would chisel any mem* 
ber'a job if given a chance. 

Any local having similar ideas along this 
line is invited to write James F, Sullivan, 
our recording secretary, at 807 South 60th St., 
Omaha, Nebr., that some sort of a campaign 
may he Instituted to do away with this evil. 

We are enclosing a picture* taken during 
the Golden Spike celebration, of several mem- 
bers of this local whose beauty was more or 
less enhanced by the facial foliage growing In 
more or less profusion and in weird and won- 
derful shapes. We Bincerely hope that the 
Editor conquers his fears and remains at his 
desk long enough to order it printed. We claim 
a greater percentage of whiskerites during 
this year than any other local can produce* 

[Hditor's no^e.* See paffe 

Brother Smiley, of L, U. No. 288, was with 
us thiB month featuring his usual line of work* 
ing tools and unionism. It is to be regretted 
that this type of unionism seems to be slowly 
but surely dying out. We only wish our **stay- 
at-homes" might have been present at onr 
meeting and heard Smiley tell what unionism 
meant to him. It was truly wonderful and 
might have struck some small spark of re- 
sponse in many minds, too prone to think of 
their union, if at all, in terms of monthly 
dues; which, alas* are the last obUgation paid. 

Next month, or the month in ’which this ap- 
pears, brings the big picnic, with its day of 
fun for the kiddies, and we hope for the 
grown-ups. Extensive plans are being laid to 
make this a wonderful get-together for our 
entire membership, and the hall committee is 
guaranteeing a grand time for everyone. 
Come out, fellows, and meet your fellow mem- 
faers, watch the kids enjoy themselves, see how 
far your wife can kick a slipper and take a 
hand in the soft -ball game. Break down and 
enjoy yourselves for once, 

We have had several men through here 
lately for work. Let us repeat^m embers of 
this local are also unemployed, and at present 
there is no work in this vicinity. 

'*Thb Eamblin' Kid." 


A Tip 

By 

A. W. ilEBENSTRElT, L. V. No. 573 

"Just a tip to poH knob-bueters and 
tthanly-wiremen: There are a number 
of thn^’E tvhen the plasterer plasters 
up outlets^ and in my experienrt they 
are very hard to locate when the yob 
is finished, but now I have solved ihe 
problem. A man by the name of Hull 
mvontvd an automobile compass, in our 
town of Warren, Ohio, I find these com^ 
passes very useful. I take the unit 
from same and move it along the sup- 
posed location of the cutlet. IFAifn the 
mrtal of the box attracts the compass 
it t> then easy to lomte the outlet. 
These compasses are manufactured by 
Hull .Mmiiifaciuring Company ^ irnrreit, 
Oti 111*" 


L* U, NO. B-IOlO, HARTFORD, CONN- 

Editor! 

Greetings and salutations from the re- 
cently organized Local Union No. B-1040. 
composed entirely of employees of the 
Wlremold Co., Elmwood, Conn. 

Being your new relations through mar- 
riage and having the marrioge certificate, 
our union charter, properly framed and 
hung on our meeting room wall, we take this 
opportunity to introduce ourselves* Being 
in-laws* we feel that you are entitled to 
know something of our background* 

We arc a group of 106 men and women, 
comprising 12 different nationalities* We 
intended sending a picture of our group, 
but duo to unforeseen difficulties* must wait 
until the next Issue. 

Our first meeting was held February 11* 
1939. The meeting was opened by Interna- 
tional Kepresenlutive Walter J, Kcnefick. 

Then followed in rapid succession the 
presentation of the charter, the election of 
officers, the meeting of the executive board 
and officers of the union with Mr, D. Hayes 
Murphy, president of the Wlremold Co.* and 
the signing of the agreement calling for a 
40-hour week of five eight-hour days. 

The agreement is to remain in effect for 
one year* unless nullified with a 60-day no- 
tice. The officers and executive board who, 
with Walter J* Kene6ck* negotiated the agree- 
ment are President Arthur G* Ahl* Vice 
President Herbert B. Norton, Recording Sec- 
retary Catherine Mori arty, Treasurer Mary 
M. Cote* Financial Secretary John Cavanagh, 
Business Manager Benny Rogers; executive 
board members, George Tuttle, Pete Cough- 
lin and Alice Geuser. 

These are just u few of the high lights 
dashed off in a hurry to make this issue* 
More details later. 

Epwarp J. Begley. 


L, U, NO* H I 061, CINCrNN*ATI. OHIO 
Editori 

With prospects for a good year, the Cros- 
ley Corporation has built and will occupy 
exclusively a modernistic building at the 
New York World's Fair. This building is cen- 
trally located near the Trylon and Peri- 
sphere on the Avenue of Communications. 

A complete line of union made radios* 
Shelvador refrigerators* radio-phonograph 
combination?, K old rink botlie coolers, Coni* 
rest bed coolers and the new Reado facsimile 
printer will be on display. Engineers from 
the Crosley Corporation will be on ha^id 
at all times to explain to the thousands 
of visitors any questions they might ask. 
In addition there will he a studio for broad- 
casting purposes which will be picked up 
by the different networks direct from the 
World's Pair grounds* 

With Crosley union made products being 
sold in 126 foreign countries, this exhibit 
should increase the volume of business both 
here and abroad. 

Several of our members are planning a 
trip to Now York this summer during their 
vacation period and are sure to make the 
Crosley Building one of their first stops* 
We take this means to extend an invitation 
to all our fellow members who are fortunate 
in getting to the World's Fair this summer 
to visit our union made products on display 
in the Crosley Building, 

Mickey ilARais* 

IKditor's note: Your mats were received^ 
bat connot use mats in the Journal*] 
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D. B, McCrackan, L. U* No, 508 
fnttidCed. March J9, 1910 
Whereas Ahnlghty God, in His infinite wis- 
dom. has taken from us Brother D. B. Me- 
Crackan; and 

Whereas Local Union No. 50B, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
has lost a true and loyal member, and its 
members a friend, who was at all times kmd 
and accommodating: and 

Whereas because of our afieclion for 
Brother McCrackaii. and our deep and sincere 
regrets, because of his death; be it 
Resolved, That our charter be draped in 
t'l'iourning for a period of 30 days, and that a 
cony of this resolution bo spread on our min- 
utes as a part of the permanent record oi 
our organ Is^ation ; and be It furUier 
Resolved. That a copy be sent to the tfimily 
of Brother McCraekan, and a copy to the 
Journal of the Electrical Workers and 

Operators. ^ ^ fBEREUL. 

C. S. WESTCOTT. 

A. W, TKIOT. 

H. L. TOLLE, 

Committee. 


Rudolph Hemtig» L. U. No, IT 
Initiated February 13, 1013 
Whereas it lias been the will Of Almighty 
God* in His infinite wisdom* to remove from 
our midst our dearly beloved Brother, Rudolph 

^Wherei*^ Local Union No. 41* T. B, ^ » 
has lost a loyal and faithful member; there- 
fot'd it 

Resolved. That we stand in silence for one 
minute in memory of our late beloved Brother, 
Rudolph Hennig; and be it , 

Resolved, That we* the members of Local 
Union No, 41. extend our dee pc at and most 
heartfelt sympato to the 
lives of our late departed Brother, and be 

R^olved. That a copy of these resolutions be 
spread in full upon the ^n^^tes of ^ 
Union No. 41, a copy be sent to the In tern a - 
Honal Office for publication in the 
Journal and that a copy be sent to the family 
of our late Brother; and be It fi^tber 
Resolved, That the charter of Local Un on 
No 41 be draped in mourning for a period 
of 30 days in respect to the memory of our 

l.t. Brother, ™£s H.Tg&LESTON, 
LEONARD C. KOEPF, 
ALBERT OESTEREICH, 

CommiUee. 


Edward II* PaHsold, L, 11, No. IL83 

Initiated August IJ, 1033 
It Is with deepest sorrow and J.hat 

we, the members of Local Union No. B-83. 
switchboard unit, record the sudden passing 
of our esteemed and beloved Brother, Edward 

^^B^tlfe^r^assold* one of the oldest employees 
of the Square D Company, and an outstanding 
craftsman in his field, was the victim of a 
lieart attack* . 

Whereas our local union has lost a loyal 
member and a true friend to alt of ua; there- 
bs it) 

Resolved, Thai we stand In reverent silence 
with bowed heads in tribute to the memory 
of our late Brother; and be it further 

Resolved, That the members of Local Union 
No. B-83 tender their sincere sympathy to 
the family of our late Brother in their time 
of great sorrow; and be It further 
Resolved* That a copy of these resolutions 
be spread on the minutes of our meeting and 
a COPY be sent to the International Office for 
publication in the official Journal of our 
Brotherhood. THOMAS, 

C. A* POST, 

BRICE WORLEY, 

Committee. 


,T, J, 0*M alley, L. L), No* 17 
Initiated October 31, 1004 
Whereas it has pleased Almighty God, in 
His infinite wisdom, to remove from our 


midst mir esteemed and worthy Brother, 
J. J, O'Malliy; therefore be It 
Resolved, That wo pay tribute to his mem- 
ory by expressing to hls family our sincere 
regret and sympathy; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to his family, a copy be spread upon 
the minutes and a copy be sent to the omoinl 
Joiiritfil of our BreAherhood for publication; 
and be It furUier 

Resolved* Thai in reverence to our deceased 
Brother, we drape our charter for n period 
of 30 days, 

BERT ROBINSON, 

H. E. CUNNINGHAM. 

W. P* FROST. 

Committee. 


Donald J, Kibbe, L. U» No* 275 
Initiated December 17, J023 
It is with great sorrow and regret that we* 
the members of Local Union No* 275, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
of Muskegon, Mich., record the sudden and 
unexpected passing of Brother Donald J* 
Kibbc. Brother Kibbe will be sorely missed 
by all members of this organirallon anti the 
glad hand and smile he had for all will linger 
long with the membership of Local Union 
No. 275- . 

Whereas it is our desire to pay Juat tribute 
to his memory by expressing to his family 
in this time of great sorrow our deepest and 
heartfelt sympathy: therefore be It 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the family and a copy be sent to 
the official Journal for publication and a copy 
be spread on our local union minutes and 
that our charter be draped for a period of 

30 days. 

,TOE PASCO, 

E, F. PLUNKETT* 

C, WAGNER. 

W. B. GERST, 

GEORGE BONJERNOOR, 

Committee, 


FRANK P* WALSH 

In the passing iif Frank P. Walsh, 
the Internationa] Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local Union No. B-3, has 
lost a faithful friend and a conscientious 
counselor. In his many years' aSKOCla- 
tlon with the cirganliatkm, Mr. Walsh 
proved to be a man of broad expe- 
rience. good judgment and wise counsel 
and he won the respect of all with 
whom he was brought into contact. 

Mindful of their long assfjclation 
with Mr. Walsh as senior counsel of thifl 
bodv, and of his constructive work on 
behalf of Local Union No. B-3, Interna- 
tional Brother iiood of Electrical Work- 
ers. and organized labor in general, 
we, the officers and members, gralc- 
follv record our appreclalion of lilm 
by adopting the following: 

Be It resolved. That wc, the members 
nf the Internotlonal Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, Local Union No, B-3, 
attest to the inspiration and support 
which Mr. Walsh brought to the or- 
ganization which he faithfully served; 
be It further 

Resolved* That a copy of these reso- 
lutions be spread upon Ihc minutes of 
this organization and printed In the 
Journal of Electrical Workers and Op- 
erators, the official publication of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers* and that a copy be sent to 
Mr, Walsh's family as a testimonial of 
our sincere appreciation of his useful- 
ness, not only as senior counsel of the 
rnternalional Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local Union No, B-3, and a 
friend of organized labor, but also 
as a faithful public servant to the 
citizens of the Uni led Stales of America. 

THE OFFICERS AND MEMBERS 

or LOC AL UNION NO. B-3* 


H. McLeocL L* U. No* 17 
Initiated July 6* 1003 
It is with deep sorrow and regret that we, 
the members of Local Union No, 17, I. B. E. W., 
record the death of our esteemed and 
worthy Brother. H* McLeod; and 
Whereas it is our desire to pay just tribute 
to hia memory: therefore be it 
Resolved , That we express to his family 
our sincere regret and sympathy, trusting 
that the Supreme Power which watches over 
UB all will assist them in their hour of sor- 
row: and be it further 
Resolved, That we pay respect to his mem- 
ory and drape our charter for a period of 
30 days; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to hia family, a copy be spread on 
the minutes of the meeting and a copy be 
sent to the Electrical Workers' Journal for 


publication. 


P. IT. HANAHAN, 

F, DONAHUE, 

BERT ROBINSON, 

Committee, 


John M* Owens, L, U* No* 73 
Reini Hated April 23. 1036 
It Is with deepest sorrow and regret that 
we. the members of Local Union No. 73. 
of the 1* B. E, W*. record the passing of our 
Brother, John Owens* an esteemed and worthy 
Brother; therefore be it 
Resolved, That we pay tribute to his mem- 
ory by expressing to his family our sincere 
regret and sympathy; and be it further 
Resolved, That in memory of Brother Owens 
our charter be draped for 30 days and a 
copy of this tribute be spread upon the min- 
ules of our regular meeting and a copy be 
sent to the bereaved family and to our Journal 
for publication, 

JOHN L. SIEG WORTH, 

CHARLES S. ALLAN. 

JACK WRIGHT, 

Committee. 


Anton George Novak* L. U* No* B-713 
Initiated Juli; IB, 1027 
It Is with sorrow and deep regret that vire. 
the members of Local Union No, B-713, re- 
cord the death of our loyal member, Anton 
George Novak; therefore be It 
Resolved, That we pay tribute to his mem- 
ory by expressing to his family our sincere 
sympathy; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to his family, a copy be sent to the 
Electrical Workerfi' Journal for publication 
and a copy be spread on our minutes. 

WILLIAM RUDOLPH. 

A. PUSATERI. 

WILLIAM TAYLOR, 

Committee. 


David Joseph Genardink L* U. No. 200 
Initfflted August IS, 1934 
It is with deepest sorrow and regret that 
we, the members of Local Union No. 200, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers, Anaconda, Mont,, record the passing, on 
April 28, 1930, of our esteemed and worthy 
Brother. Joseph Genardlni, who passed away 
hh the result of an accident while In the 
employ of the Montana Power Co. We of 
Local Union No, 200 wish to inform Brothers 
he hag worked with and known, of his un- 
timely death. Brother Genardlni was born 
July 12* 1901, in the city of Tucson, Arlz.; and 
Whereas Local Union No. 200 has lost a 
loyal and devoted Brother and friend, highly 
esteemed by all who knew him; therefore 
be It 

Resolved, That in this hour of sadness and 
sorrow we extend our deepest and heartfell 
sympathy to the family of our departed 
Brother; and be it further 
Resolved, That our charter be draped for 
a period of 30 days in tribute to his memory; 
and be 11 further 

Resolved* That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the family of our deceased Brother, 
a copy be spread upon the minutes of our 
local union and a copy be sent to our official 
Journal for publication. 

JOSEPH F, MEEK. 

BEET DUFF, 

CHARLES CALLAN, 

Committee* 


Edgar A* Current* L. U. No, B-9 
rmtiated September J4, J036 
Whereas Almighty God has been pleased, 
in His infinite wisdom, to take from our 
midst our esteemed and worthy Brother, 
Edgar A. Ciirrent; and 


JUNE, 1939 


XVhcreas Looal Union No. of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Eleetricai Workers 
has 105t In the passing of Brother Current one 
of ip true and loyal members: therefore 
be it 

Hesolved, That Local Union No, B-B hereby 
expresses Its deep appreciation of tlte services 
to our cause given by our late Brother and 
our ^rrow In the knowledge of his death' 
and be it lurther 

Resolved, That Local Union No. B-9 tenders 
Its sincere sympathy to the family of our 
late Brother in their time of great sorrow 
and foe tt further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the family of our deceased Brother, 
a copy be spread on the minutes of our 
Local Union No. B-9 and a copy be sent 
to the official Journal of our Brotherhood 
for pubUcatton. 

DAN MANNING, 

EMMETT R. GREEN, 
HARRY SLATER, 

Committee. 

M. F, S'vean>p L. U, No, 481 
Initiated November 10, 1915 

We, the members of Local Union No. 4B1, 
I. B. E. W., with a sincere feeling of sorrow 
and regret, record the passing of Brother 
M. P. Sweany; therefore be It 

Resolved, That we express our sympathy 
to the family who mourn his loss; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
foe spread upon the minutes of this meeting, 
a copy be sent to the ofllclal Journal for pub- 
lication and a copy be sent to his bereaved 
family: and be it further 

Resolved, That the members stand In si- 
lence for one minute as a tribute to liis mem- 
ory, and that our charter remain draped for 
a period of 30 days. 

ROY CREASEY, 
Financial Secretary. 


Rusi^ell L. Aubrey, L. U. N«. U*18 
fnitiaCcd January 14, l$jg 
It Is with the most sincere feeling of sor- 
row that we* as Brother members of Local 
Union No. B-18, regret and mourn the loss 
of one of our members. Brother Rua.sell L. 
Aubrey: therefore be it 
Resolved. That our sincere sympathy be ex- 
tended to the bereaved relatives and friends 
of Brother Aubrey: and be It further 
Resolved, That our charter be draped for 
a period of 30 days in respect and memory 
of our departed Brother: and be It further 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
foe sent to the family of our late Brother, a 
copy be spread on the minutes of our local 
union, and a copy be sent to our official 
Journal for publication. 

EDWARD PIKHCE, 

W. G. WATSON, 

C, L. RAINES, 

Committee, 

Ma reins HauHcn, L. L'* No. 747 
Initiated April B, 19J6 
We, the members of Local Union No, 747, 
I- B. E. W*. record the passing of Brother 
Marcius Hansen: therefore be it 
Resolved, That we express our sympathy 
to the family who mourn his loss: and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be spread upon the minutes of this meeting, 
a copy foe sent to the official Journal for pub- 
lication and a copy be sent to his bereaved 
family: and be it further 
Resolved, That the members stand in si- 
lence for one minute as a tribute of respect 
to his memory, and that our charter remain 
draped for a period of 30 days. 

GEORGE A. BAGGOTT, 

Recording Secretary, 

Adopted by Local Union No. 747 in meeting 
assembled on May 9, 1939, 


Wniiam Hciltnes^ L, IT. Nr#, fi 
Initiated November J, 1927 
Whereas Almighty God, in His wisdom, has 
seen fu to call from our midst our esteemed 
and worthy Brother, William Holmes, who 
has been a true and loyal Brother of Local 
Union No. 6: therefore be It 
Resolved. That we pay tribute to his mem- 
ory by expre^^ing to his family and friends 
our sincere sympathy: and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the family of our late departed 
Brother, that they be spread In full upon the 
minutes of Local Union No. tl. and a copy hr 
sent to the Electrical Workers" Journal for 
publication; and be R further 


Resolved, That the members stand tn silence 
for a period of one minute and our charter 
be draped for 30 days as a tribute to his 
meinory. 

G. MATTISON, 

A. LUBIN, 

E. JOHNSON. 

Committee, 


Charles W, Bively, L. U. No. B-fl 
IiiiCiated September 13, 193^ 

Whereas Almighty God has been pleased. In 
His Infinite wisdom, to take from our midst 
our esteemed and worthy Brother, Charles 
w. Dively; and 

Whereas Local Union No. B-9, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
has lost In the passing of Brother Dively one 
of its true and loyal members; therefore be it 

Resolved. That Local Union No. E-9 hereby 
expresses its deep appreciation of the services 
to our cause given by our late Brother and 
our sorrow in the knowledge of his death; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That Local Onion No. B-9 tenders 
ts sincere sympathy to the family of our 
late Brother In their time of great sorrow’ 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the family of our deceased Brother, 
a copy foe spread on the minutes of our 
Local Union No. B-9 and a copy be sent to 
the official Journal of our Brotlierhood for 
publication, 

DAN MANNING. 

EMMETT R, GREEN. 

HARRY SLATER. 

Committee. 


William Schaefer^ L. U, No. R-713 
Initiated June 5, 19 J 3 

Tn recording the passing onward of Brother 
William Schaefer, Local Union No, B-713 
realizes the loss of a valued member of long 
standing. He was a Brother whose worth 
was appreciated by all who knew him. 

Resolved, That we pay tribute to his mem- 
ory by expressing our deep sympathy and 
sincere condolence to his familv; and be at 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to his family, a copv be spread on 
the minutes of our local and a copv sent to the 
Electrical Workers" Journal for publication. 

J. SCHILT, 

G. DOERR, 

H. ALTSCHULER. 

Committee. 


Morgan L. Evans, L. U- No, 758 

Rchiitfated November 23, 1934 
It is with deep sorrow and regret that we. 
the members of Local Union No. 758, record 
the untimely passing of our esteemed and be- 
loved Brother and worthy president, Morgan 
L, Evans. 

Whereas our local union has lost a loyal 
member and a true friend to ns all- there- 
fore be it 

Resolved. That the members of Local Union 
No. 758 tender their sincere sympathy to the 
family of our late worthy Brother in their 
time of great sorrow: and be it further 
Resolved, That our charter foe draped for 
a period of 30 days, a copy of these resolu- 
tions be sent to the family of our decea.<^ed 
Brother, a copy be spread on the minutes 
of our meeting and a copy be sent to the 
International Office for publication in the 
ofbcla! Journal of the Brotherhood. 

MARTIN L. NELSON. 

L. E. MCLAUGHLIN, 

L. J. WOLL. 

Committee. 


Henry Fherril Jlarris, L. IT. No. B-57 
Initiated October 3, 1933 
It is with a feeling of deepest regret that 
we record tlie death of our Brother, Henry 
Fherril HarrLs. who was known among his 
fellow Brothers for his friendliness, good na- 
ture and lionesty. 

Fherril will long live in the memory of his 
fellow workers for his willingness to help 
others, his sincerity and his faithfulness to 
a trust, a man whom we would like to and 
feel we will meet again. 

Our hearts go out to those whom he left 
behind in the deep sympathy of mutual loss, 
for We valued his friendship. 

Our charter is draped for a period of 30 
days in Pherrirs memory and a copy of this 
notice will be spread on our minut^ and a 
copy be sent to the bereaved loved 
F. NORBERG. 

J. J. McAFEE. 

Committee. 


T„ J* McEnUet L. U* No* 6 19* 
Initiated September 2S, 1935 
Local Union No. G49, with deep regret, 
records at this time the untimely passing of 
Brother Thomas J. McEntee. who died on 
Thursday, May IS, 1939. and extends to hb 
bereaved family our heartfelt sympathy in 
this hour of sorrow* 


There are some who miss him sadly 
And find the time long since he went. 
There are some who think of him always 
And try to be brave and content. 

Gone la the face we loved so dear. 
Silent the voice we loved to hear, 

"Tis sad but true, we wonder why 
The best are always the hrst to die? 
Some day we hope to meet him. 

Some day. we know not when. 

To clasp his hand in a better land. 
Never to part again. 


Resolved, That the local union charter be 
draped for a period of 30 days m honor of his 
memory. 

william redd. 

E. McCANN, 

Committee. 


Hubert M* Garahee, L. U. No. 41 
Jntttatcd July 2S, 1925 
Whereas It has been the will of Almighty 
God, in His InfinUe wisdom, to remove from 
our midst our dearly beloved Brother, Hubert 
B. Garaheo; and 

Whereas Local Union No, 41, I. B, E W 
has lost a loyal and faltliful member; there- 
fore be It 

Resolved, That we stand In silence for one 
minute in memory of our late beloved Brother 
Hubert B. Garaheo ; and be it further 
Resolved, Tlpt we, the members of Local 
Union No, 41. I. B. E, W.. extend our deepest 
and most heartfelt sympathy to the family 
and relatives of our late departed Brother' 
and be it further * 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
y® spread in full upon the minutes of Local 
Union No. 4L I. B, E. W., a copy be sent 
to the Inlernatlonat Office for publication tn 
the official Journal and that a copy be sent 
to the family of our late Brother: and be it 
further 

Revived That the charter of Local Union 
No. 41. I. B. E. W,, be draped in mourning 
for a period of 30 days, In respect of the 
memory of our late Brother, Hubert B 
Carahee. 

ALFRED QESTERRICH. 

LEONARD KOEPF 

J, H. EGGLESTON. 

Committee. 


L* M* Miller, L. U, No. 349 
Initiated February 21, 1936 
It is with deep sorrow and regret that we 
the members of Uical Union No. 349, mourn 
the passing of Brother L. M. Miller; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved* That we pay tribute to his memorv 
by expressing to his family our sincere regret 
and sjmtpathy; and be it further 
Resolved. Thai a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to his family, a copy be spread on our 
minutes and a copy foe sent to ouj" Journal 
for publication; and be It further 
Resolved, That we drape our charter for a 
period of 30 days. 

R. H. COLVIN. 

R. W. MAYS, 

A. G. GRIFFIN, 

Committee. 


George Coller, L. U* No, IMIO 
Instated March 39, 1937 
With a sincere feeling of sorrow and regret 
we, the members of Local Union No, B-llO 
L B. E. W., record the death, May 2, 193&’ 
of our departed friend and Brother, George 
Coller, 

Resolved. That we pay tribute to his mem- 
ory by expressing to hla family and friends 
our sincere sympathy: and be if lurlher 
Resolved. That a copy of these resolutions 
foe sent to his family* u copy bo spread on 
our minutes, and a copy be sent to the Elec- 
trical Workers* Journal for pubtication: and 
be It further 

Resolved, That the members stand in silence 
for a period of one minute as a tribute to 
his memory. 

T. HALL, 

A. FRANE, 

O. KINDER. 

Committee* 


f Continued on page 325) 
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Ttie Journa! ef ELECTRICAL WORKERS and Operators 


Qo.-<XpeA<itUui M <l4i4ijjCici4^AeAA, 

d ratifying' response to idea of unity and co-opcration in 
the electrical industry is revealed- New manufacturers 
are being added to the list. 




1 REMOLD COMPANY, Ilartloril, Coitn. 

BELMONT METAL PRODUCTS COt, PUIla- 
drlphia, Fa. 


The following are new: 

PISNN PANEL AND BOX CO,. Philadel- 

pilia. Pa. 


GRAND RAPIDS STORE EQUIPMENT 
CO,, Monroe Avo. N. Grana 

Rapids. Mich. 


THE COMPLETE LIST IS AS FOLLOWS: 


Complete List 


CONDUIT AND FITTINGS 


ARROW CONDUIT * EITTINGS CORP.. 
4PJ Lafayette SL, New York City. 

TAPLET MFG. CO.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
ENAMELED METALS CO„ Etna, Pa. 

NATIONAL ENAMELING & MEG- CO., 
Etna, Pa. 

SIMPLEX ELECTRIC CO., 123 N. Sanga- 
mon St,. Chicago. lU. 


steel city electric CO., Pittsburgh. 
Pa. 

sTeELDUCT CO., Yontigstown, Ohio. 

^miDCpEPOKT SWTTCH CO., Bridgeport. 
Conn. 

NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
CORP., Ainbridge, Pa. 


THOMAS & RETTS CO., 3fi Butler St, 
Etl'^tabetli. N. 

WIESMANN FITTING CO.. Ambridge, Pa. 

garland meg. CO., 3003 Grant Bldg,. 
Pittsburgh, Po. 

PRODUCTS HOPE ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS CO., 353 
^yden Avo., Maplewood. N. J. 

(iREMOLD COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 




SWITCHBOARDS, PANEL BOARDS AND ENCLOSED SWITCHES 


automatic switch CO., 154 Grand St.. 
New York City, 

COLE ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CO., 4300 
Crescent St, Long IsJand City, N. Y. 

EMPIRE SWITCH HOARD CO., 810 4th 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. V. 

I. T. FRIEDMAN CO., 53 Mercer St, New 
York City. 

FEDERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CO., 14 
Ave. L, Newark. N. J. 

LEXINGTON ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CO., 
17 E. 40th St,. New York City. 

METROPOLITAN ELECTRIC MFG. CO., 
22-48 Steinway St., Astoria, L. I., N. Y. 

royal switchboard CO., 4fi0 Drlggs 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

WILLIAM WURDACK ELECTRIC MFG. 
CO>, St. Louis, Mo. 

j, P, MANYPENNY, Philadelphia, Pa, 

STANDARD SW'ITCUIIO ARD CO., 134 Noll 
St-, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

COMMERCTAl. CONTROL & DEVICE 
CORP., 45 Roebllng St, Brooklyn. N. Y. 


WADSWORTH ELECTRIC MFG. CO., INC.j 
Covington, Ky. 

PENN ELECTRICAL COMPANY, Irwin, 
Pa. 

SWHTCHBO-ARD APP, CO., 2305 W. Erie 
St, Chicago, IIL 

BRENK ELECTRIC CO., 540 Fulton St.. 
Chicago, 111. 

CHIC.AGO SWITCHBOARD MFG. CO., 426 
S. Clinton St. Chicago, III. 

PEERLESS ELECTRIC MFG. CO., INC., 
l*hlladelphia. Pa. 

KOLTON ELECTRIC M-ANUFACTURING 
CO., Newark. N. J. 

CREGIEB ELECTRIC MFG- CO., 609 W. 
Lake St, Chicago, lU. 

ELECTRIC STEEL BOX & MFG- CO., 500 
S. Throop St, Chicago, 111. 

REUBEN A. ERICKSON, 3645 Elston Ave., 
Chicago. lU, 

HUB ELECTRIC CORF., 22I9-Z9 West 
Grand Ave., Chicago, III. 

MAJOR EQUIPMENT CO., 4603 FuUerton 
Ave., Chicago, 111. 


GUS BERTHOLD ELECTRIC CO., II N. 
DCS Plaines St, Chicago, 111- 

MARQUETTE ELECTRIC CO., 311 N. Des 
PlalncEi: St, Chicago, 111. 

C. J. PETERSON & CO., T25 W. Fulton St, 
Chicago, 111. 

FRANK ADAM ELECTRIC CO., St Louis, 
Mo. 

THE PRINGLE ELECTRICAL MFG. CO., 
1906-12 N. 6th St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ELECTRIC SWITCHBOARD COMPANY, 
INC., 112 Charlton St, New York City. 

BULLDOG ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CO., 
7610 Joseph Campau Ave., Detroit Mich. 

CLEVELAND SWITCHBOARD COMPANY, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

LEONARD ELECTRIC COMPANY, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

POWERLITE COMPANY, 4145-51 East 79th 
St, Cleveland, Ohio. 

LaGANKE ELECTRIC COMPANY, Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 

AMERICAN ELECTRIC SWITCH CORP., 
Minerva, Ohio. 

PENN PANEL AND BOX CO., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


ELECTIUC SIGNAL APPARATUS, TELEPHONES AND TELEPHONE SUPPLIES 


AUTH electrical SPECIALTY CD., 
INC., 422 East 53rd St, New York City. 

ACME FIRE ALARM CO-, 36 West 15th St, 
New York City. 


L. J- LOEFFLER, INC., 351-3 West 41st St, 
New York City. 


OUTLET BOXES 


AUTOMATIC KUECTRIC CO„ 1001 W. Van 
Buren St, Chleago, 111. 

STANLEY & PATTERSON, INC., 150 
Varick St, New York City. 


knight electrical products CO., 

1357-61 Atlantic Ave-, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
TABLET MFG. CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

NATIONAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS 
CORP., Ambridge, Pa. 

ELECTRICAL REQUIREMENTS CO., 2210 
N. 28th St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JEFFERSON ELECTRIC CO., Bellwood, 111. 

ARROW CONDUIT & FITTINGS CORP., 
419 Lafayette St., New York Clty. 

STANDARD ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO., 223 
N. I3th St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

STEEL CITY ELECTRIC CO., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


UNION INSULATING CO., Parkersburg, 
Va. 

HOPE ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS CO-, 353 
Boyden Ave., Maplewood, N. J. 
BELMONT METAL PRODUCTS CO., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

PENN PANEL AND BOX CO., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


1939 


JUNE, 


CIRCLE WIRE & CABLE CORP*, SJiOO 
Maspetii Ave,, ^ta3pcCh. U L. N. Y, 

CRESCENT INSULATED WIRE & CABLE 
CO.* Tfcnton. N\ J, 

COLUMBIA CABLE ^ ELECTRiC COM- 
PANY, 43-45 30th Place. Loaf Inland 
City, N. W 

BISHOP WTRE AND CABLE CORPORA- 
TION, 430 East 25th SL, New York City, 

WALKER BROTHERS, ConNhcihOCketi, Pa. 

I ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE CO., Paw- 
tucket, R, 1, 

ANACONDA WIRE Sc CAB1,E CO., Hast- 
Itigs-on-the-lludson. N. Y. 

EASTERN TUBE Sc TOOL COMP.VNY, 
INC., 594 JUiasoti Ave., Brook ty a. N. Y. 


WIRE, CABLE AND CONDUIT 

TRIANGLE CONBUrr A CABLE CO., 
Wheeling, Va. 

ACORN INSULATED WIRE CO-, 325 King 
SL, Brooklyn, N, Y. 

PROVIDENCE insulated WIRE CO.. 
INC'., 38 W‘atdo SL, Provldenee, R. I 

AMERICAN METAL 510ULD1NO CD., 146 
Colt St,, Irvington, N. J. 

IIABrnSHAW CABLE Sc WIRE CO., 
Yonkers. N. V. 

, yCOLLVER INSUI.ATED WIRE CO,, IMW- 
tiiekot and Central Falls. R. I. 
eastern insula I'KD wire & CABLE 
CO., Conshuliuekon, Pa. 

GENERAL CABLE CORP., Pawtucket, 
R. I. 


5USSOURI ART METAL COMPANY, 1408 
N. Broad w'ay, St. Louis, Mo. 

TRIANGLE CONDUIT Si CABLE CO., 
INC., 9227 Horace Harding Blvil., FUish- 
Ing. L, N. Y. 

NATIONAL ELEC TRIC R O O U C T S 
CORP., Ambrldge. Pa. 

PARANITE WIRE * CABLE CORPORA- 
TION, Jonesboro, Ind. 

ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE CO„ Marlon, 
Ind. 

HAZ^IRD INSULATED WIRE WORKS 
DIVISION of the DKOMTE COMPANY, 
Wilkes-Barre. Pa. 

GENERAL CABLE CORPORATION. 
Bayonne, N. J. 


ARMATURE AND MOTOR WINDING, AND CONTROLLER DEVICES 


W1LLIA5I KRUG ELECTRIC ENGINEER- 
ING CO., 55 Vandam St., New Y'ork City. 
NAUMER ELECTRIC CO„ 6& Cliff St., New 
York City. 


PREMIER ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
CO., W'est Broad w’&y, New York City. 


WIRING DEVICES 

UNITED STATES ELECTRIC MFG. 
CORF,, New York City. 


ELECTRIC ENTRRPRISE CO., White 
St.. New York City. 

ItERMANEEN ELECTRICAL ENGINEER- 
ING CO,, 653 nth Ave., New York City. 


LUMINOUS TUBE TRANSFORMERS 


JEFFERSON ELECTRIC CO., Bellwood, 
111. 


RED ARROW EI.ECTRtC CORPOR.VTION, 
too Colt St„ Irvington. N. J. 

FRANCE MFG, COMPANY, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


NATION. \L TRANSFORMER CORP., 224- 
232 Zlst Ave., Paterson. N. J. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES AND LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


KLEMM REFLECTOR CO., 132 N. 5th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

VOIGT COMPANY, PhlUdeTphla. Pa, 

ALLirD CRAFTS CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 

MURLIN MFG. CO., INC., 54th SL and 
Pas e ha II Ave., Philadelphia, Pa, 

AJITCRAFT MFG. CO., INC., Philadelphia. 
Pa. 

STEIN51ETZ 5IFG, CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

CH.AS. W. FLOOD, JR., CO., Philadelphia. 
Pa, 

GROSS CHANDELtER CO., 2D36 Delmar 
St., St. Louis, 51 o. 

LOUIS BALDINGER Si SONS, INC., S3 
Earrbon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

HUB ELECTRIC CORP., 2219-29 West 
Grand Ave., Chicago, IIL 

RADIANT LAMP COltP., 260-76 Sherman 
Ave., Newark, N. J. 

BAYLEY Si SONS. INC., 105 Vandeveer 
St., Brooklyn, N, Y, 

EDW. F. CALDWELL Sl C0„ INC,, 38 West 
iSth St., New York. City. 

CASSIDY CO., INC., 36th SL and 43rd 
Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 

COLUMBIA - LIGHTCRAFT CORP., 162 
Wooster SL, New Y'ork City. 

M. EISENBERO & SON, INC., 224 Centre 
SL, New York City. 

FERRO ART CO., INC., 406 West 31st St., 
New York City. 

FRINK-STERLING BRONZE CORP., 23-10 
Bridge Plaiia S., Long Inland City, N. ¥. 

A. WARD IIENDlilCKSON & CO., LNC., 
337 Adams SL, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

510E BROTHERS xMFG. CO., Fort Atkin- 
son, Wls. 

GEZELSCHAP dc SONS, Milwaukee, WIs. 

RAMBUsett DEC. CO., 332 East 48th SL, 
New York City. 

FEED rath, INC., 335 Ea^it 4fith SL, New 
York City, 

SH.APIRO & ARONSON, INC., 20 W'arren 
SL, New York City, 

MITCH ELL- VANCE CO,, 20 Warren SL, 
New York City. 

THE SIMES CO., INC., 22 W'est 15th SL. 
New York City. 

G. E. WALTER & SONS, 511 East 72nd St„ 
New York City, 


WARM AN St COOK, INC,, 205 East 12 th 
SL, New York City. 

CIIAS. j, WEINSTEIN & CO., INC., 2 West 
47th St., New York City. 

LlNCOl,N MANUrACTUKING COMPANY, 
2630 Brskine SL, Detroit, Mtch. 

MOE-BRIDGES CORP., and the ELECTRIC 
SPRAYIT CO., 226 N. Broadway, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

BUTLER-KOIIAUS, tNC,, 2336 Olive SL, 
SL Louis, 5to. 

METAL CRAFT STUDIO, 623 BluomJleld 
Ave., Bloomfletd, N, J. 

LIGHTING STUDIOS, INC., 6 Atlantic SL, 
Newark, N. J, 

JAEHNIG LIGHTING FIXTURE CO., 
INC., 221-223 13th Ave., Newark, N. J. 

ORANGE UGH TING FIXTURE CO., 60 
Hoyt SL, Newark. N. .1, 

MISSOURI ART METAL COMPANY. 1408 
N. Broadway, SL l.ouiR, Mo. 

DAY-BRITE REFLECTOR CO.. 5401 Bui- 
wer, St, LouU, Mo. 

BEAUX ARTS LIGHTING CO., INC-, 107 
E. 12th SL, New York City 

tlJRCltALL BROS., INC., 330 W. 34th SL, 
New York City. 

BLACK Sc BOYD MFG. CO., INC,, 430 E. 
53rd SL, New York City. 

t ENTURY LIGHT! NG| INC., 419 W. 55th 
,SL, New York City. 

FULL-O-LITE CO., INC,, 95 Madison Ave,, 
New York City. 

KLIEGL BROTHERS, INC., 321 W. 50th SL, 
New York City. 

KUPFERBERG LIGHTING FIXTURE CO„ 
INC,, 131 Bowery, New* York City. 

THE MANLEY CO., 66 W. 15th SL, New 
York city. 

NELSON T05IBACiIER CO., INC., 224 
Centre SL, New' York City. 

R. Si P. MFG. CO., INC,, 264 IV. Houston 
SL, New York City, 

SUNLIGHT REFLECTOR CO., INC., 226 
Paclfle SL, Brooklyn, N. V, 

VIKING LIGHTS, INC., 632 W. 51st St.. 
New York City, 

TRIANGLE LIGHTING CO.. 248 C'Uaneel- 
r«r Ave., Newark, N. J, 

EFCOLITE CORP., 27 Breunlg Ave., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


M ARLAN ELECTRO PRODUCTS CO., 768 
Ceres St,, Los Angeles, CaLII. 

F, W. WAKEFIELD BRASS CO., Vermilion, 
Ohio. 

BELSON MFG. CO„ 800 South Ada SL, 
Chleago, lit. 

B. B. BELL, 2367 W. 7th SL. Les Angeles, 
Calif. 

RERAN EK-ER WIN CO.. 2765 W. Pico. Los 
Angeles, CalJf. 

ELLIOTT FIXTURE CO., 6729 Santa 
5Ionlea Btvd.. Lne Angeles, Calif. 

ARTHUR CLOUGH CO„ 569 N. Robertson 
lllvd,, Los Angeles, Calif. 

THE luminaire CO., 2206 W. 7th St„ Los 
Angeles, Caiif. 

SCHWEITZER BROTilERS, INC.. 2337 W. 
Pleo, Los Angeles, Calif, 

SOLAR LIGHTING FIXTURE CO., 444 N. 
Western Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

STiaCKLEV-STEIN-GERARD, 2404 W. 7th 
St„ Los .Angeles, Calif. 

HOLLY WOOD FIXTURE CO., 622 N. West- 
ern Ave., Los Angeles, Calif, 

IV AGNER- WOOD RUFF CO., 830 S. Olive 
SL. Los Angeles, Calif. 

MARINE METAL SPLNNING CO., 1956 
W. Adams Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif, 

CARR LIGHTING FIXTURE CO.. 132 
SchteffeUn SL, Los Angeles, Calif. 

STEPHEN BOWERS METAL SPINNING, 
814 W, nth SL, Los Angeles, Calif. 

COKER SCORE CAST, 3872 S- Western 
Ave,, Los Angeles, Calif. 

COMMERCIAL REFI, ECTOR COMPANY, 
3109 Maple Ave,, Los Angeles, Calif. 

C. W. COLE CO.. INC,, 326 E. I2th SL, 
Los .Angeles, CalJf. 

LIGHT CONTROL COMPANY, 1099 W- 
35th SL, Los Angeles, Calif, 

STANDARD ILLUMINATING CO.MPANY, 
2614 S, Main SL, Los Angeles, Calif, 

EAGLE MANUFACTURING C051P.ANY, 
2932 E. Gage Av^„ Huntington Park, Calif. 

THE FELD 5f AN COMPANY, 612 g. Wall 
St., Los Angeles, Calif, 

FORD HARVEY MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, 1266 Long Beach Btvd,, Los 
Angeles, Cailf. 

CHAPPEI, MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
123 W. IBth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

GRAND RAPIDS STORE EQUIPMENT 
ro,, J340 Monroe Ave, N. W,, Grand 
Rapids. Mii'h. 
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PORTABLE L AMI'S AND LAMP SHADES 


ABBKV OKTNHE LAMP CO., 30 West 26th 
St, New York City, 

ROBKRT ABBEY, INC., 0 West 23th St. 
New York City, 

ABELS-WASHEEBRRG & CO„ INC., 15 
East 2fiCh St, New York City. 

ACTIVE LAMP MOUNTING CO., INC., 
124 West 24th St, New Y^ork City. 

.AETNA I. AMP & SHADE CO., INC., 40 
East 21st St., New Y'ork City, 

ARROW L.AMP MEG. CO., INC., 34 West 
20th St, New York City. 

ART metal guild CO., INC., T5 Roeh- 
llniJ St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ARTISTIC LAMP MFG. CO., INC., 335 4th 
Ave., New Y'ork City. 

AUDREY ART SHADE STUDIO. INC., 3 
We^it I9lh SL, New Y'ork City. 

FREDERICK BAUMAN, 106 East 19th 
St, New Y'ork City. 

BEAUX ART LAMPS & NOVELTY' CO,. 
234 E. 137th St, Bronx. N, Y, 

BENNETT, INC,, 3C0 Furmaii St, Brooks 
lyn, N, Y, 

BILLIG MFG, CO„ INC., 135 West 2Sth 
St, New York City, 

C, N, IIURMAN CO., 10 West 20th St., New 
York City. 

C ABACK CO.p INC., 87 35th St, Brooklyn, 
N, Y, 

CHELSEA SILK LAMP SHADE CO., 33 
W'est I7th St, New Y'ork City, 

CITY LAMP SHADE CO., INC,, 132 W'est 
Zlst St, New York City. 

COLONIAL SILK I,AMP SHADE CORP., 
37 East 21$t St., New York City* 

D ACOR €ORP„ 40 W'est 27th St, New York 
City. 

DAN ART LAMP SHADES, INC.. 6 West 
18th St, New' York City. 

DAVART. INC., 16 West 33nd St., New 
York City. 

DELITE MFG. CO., INC., 24 West 25th St, 
New York City. 

DORIS LAMPSHADE. INC., tlS West 22nd 
St., New York City. 

EASTERN ART STUDIOS, 11 West 32nd 
SI.. New York City, 

ELCO LAMP & SHADE STUDIO, 39 East 
19th St* New York City. 

FRAN KART, INC., 290 Lincoln Ave., 
Bronx, N. Y'. 

H. GOLDBERG. INC., 23 East 26th St., 
York City, 

GOODLITE CO., 36 Greene St, New Y’ork 
City, 


QR.VEIAM SHADES, INC., 36 W. 20th St., 
New Y’ork City. 

GREEMA' LAMP 6; SUADF, CO., 12 West 
27tli St., New York City. 

PAUL HANSON CO., INC., 15 East 26th 
St., New York City. 

J. B. HIRSH CO,, INC., 18 West 20th St, 
New Y’ork City, 

MAX HORN & BROS,, INC., 236 5th Ave., 
New Y'ork City. 

HY'-ART LAMP 8c SHADE MFG. CO„ 16 
W\ 19th St, New York City. 

INDULITE. INC.* 67 35th St, Brooklyn, 
N. Y\ 

INDUSTRIAL STUDIOS* INC,, 67 35th St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y’, 

KEG O PRODUCTS CORP,, 40 West 20th 
St., New York City, 

WARREN L. KESSLER, 119 West 24th St., 
New Y'ork City. 

LAGlN-VtCTOR CORP., 49 West 24th St, 
New York City. 

Le baron lamp SHADE MFC, CO., 14 
West lEUi St.. New York City. 

LEONARDO I.AMP MFG, CO,, INC., 591 
Broadway, New Y'ork City. 

LULIS CORPORATION, 29 East 22nd St* 
New Y'ork City,, 

LU MIN ART LAMP SHADE PROD., INC., 
146 West 25th St., New Y'ork City. 

,METROPOL!TAN ONYX & MARBl.E CO,, 
449 W'est 54Ui St„ New York City, 

ynLLER LAMP SHADE CO., 56 West 24th 
St, New York City. 

YfODERN ONYX MFG, CO., INC., 262 
Rockaway Ave., Brooklyn, N, Y* 

NATALIE SHADES, INC,* 10 West 29th St, 
New York City. 

NEIL MFG. CO., INC., 247 Centre St, New 
Y'ork City. 

WILLIAM R. NOE & SONS. INC., 231 
YVilloughby St, Brooklyn, N. Y, 

NOVA MFG. CO.* 89 Bogart St Brooklyn, 
N. y. 

NUART METAL CREATIONS. INC.* 40 
W’est 25th St., New York Citj'. 

S. ORTNER CO.^ 36 West 24th St, New 
York City. 

ONYX NOVELTY CO., INC., 950 Hart St, 
Brooklyn, N, Y'. 

KDW'ARD PAUL Si. CO„ INC.* 1133 Broad- 
way, New Y'ork City. 

PERIOD LAMP SHADE CORP,, IS E. 31st 
St, New York City. 

PERKINS MARINE LAMP CO., 1943 PiG 
kin Ave., Brooklyn. N. Y. 


PITMAN DREITZER & CO., INC., 351 1 
14th Ave.* Brooklyn. N. Y. 

PLAZA STUDIOS, INC., 305 East 47lh St., 
New Y'ork City. 

QI'.ALITV I4AMP SHADE CO., 12 l^ast 22nd 
St, New York City. 

QUOIZEL. INC., 15 East 26th St.* New 
York City. 

REGAL LAMP SHADE CO., 15 West 27lh 
St., New Y'ork City. 

REt.I.ANCE LAMP 8 e SHADE CO,, 10 West 
23rd St.. New York City. 

S & J ROLES, 23 E. 21st St., New Y'ork City. 

BUBAL LIGHTING NOVELTY CORP,, 36 
W’est 29th St., New Y'ork City. 

L. ROSEN FELD & CO., INC., 15 East 26th 
St, New Y'ork CHy. 

GEORGE ROSS CO„ INC.* 6 West iSth St., 
New Y'ork City. 

SAFRAN & GLUCKSMAN, INC,* * West 
30th St* New Y'ork City. 

SALEM BROTHERS* 104 E. Elizabeth Ave,* 
Linden, N. J. 

L. J. SCHWARTZ CO., 1NC„ 48 Eaiit Zlst 
St, New York City, 

SHEI*BURNE ELECTRIC CO„ 40 West 
27th St.* New Y'ork City. 

SPECIAL NUMBER LAMP & SHADE CO., 
290 5th Ave,, New York City, 

S. Si R. LAMP CORP., 632 Broadway, New 
York City, 

STAHL & CO., JOSEPH* 22 West 38th St, 
New Y'ork City. 

STERLING ONY'X LAMPS, INC., 19 3Vest 
24th St, New Y'ork City, 

STERN ELEC, NOVELTIES MFG. CO.. 
INC.* 24 East 18th St, New York City, 

STUART LAMP MFG. CORP.* 109-13 S. 
5th St, Brooki>’n. N. Y. 

SUNBEAM LAMP SHADE CORP., 3 East 
28th St* New York City. 

TEBOR* INC,, 36 West 25th St* New York 
City, 

TROJAN NOVELTY CO„ 24 West 25th St, 
New York City. 

UNIQUE SILK LAMP SHADE CO., INC.* 
18 East ISth St* New Y'ork City, 

YTCTOR MFG, CO., 621 6th Ave., New 
York City. 

WATKINS LAMP MFG, CO., 6 West iSlh 
St* New Y'ork City. 

WAY'ERLY LAMP MFC, CORP** 718 
Broadway, New Y'ork City. 

WHITE LAMPS. INC., 43 West 24th St„ 
New Y'ork City, 

WRIGHT ACCESSORIES, INC., 40 West 
25th St* New Y'ork City. 


ELEVATOR CONTROL BOARDS AND CONTROLLING DEVICES 


HOFFMANN-SOONS CO*, 387 1st Ave.* 
New York City. 


C. J. ANDERSON CO.* 212 W. Huhhard 
St. Chlcaeo, 111. 


HERMANSEN ELECTRICAL ENGINEER- 
ING CO„ 653 11th Ave.* New Y'ork City, 


EI.ECTRICAI. SPECIALTIES 


t RUSSELL & STOLL COMPANY, 125 Bar- 
clay St* New York City. 


O. Z, ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 
CO.* INC-* 362-6 Bond St, Brooklyn* N. Y* 

BULLDOG ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CO,. 
7619 Joseph Campau Ave,, Detroit, Mich, 


UNION INSULATING CO.* Parkersburg, 
W, Y'a, 


ELECTRICAL METAL MOLDING 


NATIONAI, ELECTRIC PRODUCTS 
CORP.i AmbridKC, Pa. 


3Z2 
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Am KING PRODUCTS, Hooper St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


ANSLEV RADIO & 
CORP., 240 W, 23rd St.. 


PHONOGRAPH 
, Now York City. 


DAVID BOGEN CO.,, INC*, 663 Broadway, 
New York City. 


DE WALD RADIO CORP., 436*10 Lafavette 
fit.. New York City, 

UNITED SCIENTIFIC LABORATORIES, 
50K 6th Ave,, New York City. 


FAD A RADIO AND ELECTRIC, 3020 
Thompson Ave., Lonp Island City, N, V. 

REMLER COMPANY, LTD., San Franckco, 
Calif. 

AUTOMATIC WINDING CO., INC,, 900 
Passaic Ave., East Newark, N. J. 

GAROD RADIO, IIS 4th Ave., New York 
Cits'. 


R.^DIO CONDENSER COMPANY, Camden, 
N. J, 


ESPEY RADIO. 67 Irving Place, New York 
City. 


It. \ DIO MANl PACTURING 

INSULINE CORP. of AMERICA, 25 Park 
Place, New' York City, 

LUXOR RADII) Cf>RP„ 521 W. 23rd St,, 
New York City, 

REOEL RADIO, 14 E I7th St., New York 
City. 

TRANSFORMER CORP. OF AMERICA, 69 
Woo«t#r St., New York City. 

TODD PRODUCTS CO . 179 Wooster St., 
New York City, 

PILOT RADIO COR!'., 37-06 36th SL, Lone 

Island City, N, V, 

DETROLA RADIO AND TELEVISION 
CORPORATION* 3636 W Fort fit,, De- 
troit, Mlfh. 

CONDENStIR CORPORATION OF AMER- 
ICA, South Plainfield, N. d. 

G E N E R A 1, INSTRUMENT CORPORA- 
TION, 629 Newark Ave.. Eli^abeih, N, J4 


CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION, 3401 
Coterain Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, 

WELLS-GARDNER & CO*, 2701 N. Kildare 
Ave., Chicago, ill, 

^/ilALSON RADIO CO., Norwalk, Conn. 

TELERADIO ENGINEERING CORP„ 4S4 
Broome St., New York City. 

COSMIC RADIO CORP., 699 East I35th St., 
Bronx, N, Y. 

BELMONT RADIO CORPORATION, 1257 
Fullerton Ave., Chicago* III. 

COM.MERCIAL RADIO-SOUND CORP,, 570 
Lexington Ave., New Y^ork City, 

SONORA R^\DIO AND TELEYTSION 
CORP., 2626 W. VVashitigton Blvd., Chi- 
cago, III. 

ELECTROMATIC EXPORTS CORP., 30 
East 10th St., New York City. 

CLOSTER ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CO„ 
Closter, N. J. 


SOCKETS, STREAMERS, SWITCH PI.ATES 

UNION INSULATING CO„ Parkersburg, 

W. va, 


ELECTRIC BATTERIES 

UNIVERSAL BATTERY COMPANY, Chi- FEDERAL STORAGE BATTERY CO., Chi- MONyVRK BATTERY CO , INC., 4556 West 

ilk Grand Ave„ Chicago, 111. 

FLASHLIGHT, FLASHLIGHT BATIERIES 

UNITED STATES ELECTRIC MFG 
CORP., New York City. 


DRY CELL BATTERIES AND FUSES 


ACME BATTERY, INC., S9 Pearl St„ 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


UNION ELECTRIC CO*, IS50 N. Elston 
Ave,, Chicago, ill. 

GENERAL SCIENTIFIC CORP., 4629 S. 
Kedzie Ave., Chicago, 111. 

ENOINEERING GLAgE LABORATORIES, 
INC,, 32 Green St,, Newark* N. J. 


STEEL CITY ELECTRIC COMPANY, Pitts- 
burgh* Fa. 


C, It. LEIBFRIED MFG, CORPORATION , 
97 Guernsey SL, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

__DAY-BR1TE REFLECTOR CO., 5461 Biil- 
wer, Bt. Luuls, Mo. 

-NATIONAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS 
CORP,, Amhridge, Pa. 

CARL BAdOHR LIGHTNING CONDUC- 
TOR CO,* St. Louis, Mo. 

ELECTRIC SPECIALTY CO„ Stamford* 
Conn. 

SAMSON united CORP.* Rochester, 
N. Y. 

LION MFG. CORP,, Chicago. IlL 


GELARDIN, INC., 49 Nassau St., Brooklyn. 
N, Y* 

METROPOLITAN ELECTRIC MFG* CO„ 
22-48 Stein way St., Astoria, L. I„ N. V* 


ELECTRODE MANUFACTURING 

LUMINOUS TUBE ELECTRO UE CO., 1120 
N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, llL 

ELECTRONIC DEVICES, INC*, 3314 S* 
Western v\ve., Chieago, IlL 


FLOOR BOXES 

RUSSELL A' STOLL COMPANY, 125 Bar- 
clay St.* New York City, 

NATIONAL E]*ECTR1C PRODUCTS 
CORP.^ Ambridge* Pa. 


HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 

VIDRIO PRODUCTS CORP*. 1920 Calumet 
Ave** Chicago, HI. 


MISCELI.ANEOUS 

PRESTO RECORDING CORP., 242 West 
55th St., New York City. 

PATTERSO,N MFG. CO*, Dennison, Ohio, 

IIANSON-VAN WtNKLF-MUNNlNG CO., 
Mataw'an, N* J. 

MOHAWK electric MFG. COMPANY, 
60-62 Howard St.* Irvington, N. d. 

NEON DEVICE LABORATORIES, New 
York City. 

TUBE lAGHT ENGINEERING COMPANY* 
New York City* 

SUPERIOR NEON PRODUCTS* INC,* 12T 
W, nth St., New York City. 


UNITED STATES ELECTRIC MFG. 
CORP., New York City. 


CHICAGO ELECTRODE LABORATORIES. 
10 State Street, SU Charles, 111, 

VOLTARC TUBES, INC., 21 Beach St., 
Newark, N. J. 

UNITED NEON SUPPLY CORP., 94 Acad- 
emy St.* Newark, N. ,1. 


THOMAS & BETTS CO., 36 BuHer St.* 
Elizabeth, N, J* 


TRANSLITE CO*, Jersey City, N. J, 

BULLDOG ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CO-, 
7610 Joseph Campau Ave., Detroit* Mich, 

KOLUX CORPORATION, Kokomo* Ind. 

- UNION INSULATING CO,, Parkershnrg 
W. Va. 

M ARLAN ELECTRO PRODUCTS CO„ 76S 
Ceres St,, Los Angeles* Calif. 

PENN-UNION ELECTRIC CORP,* 315 State 
St,, Erie, Pa, 

W ADS WORTH ELECTRIC MFG. CO*, INC 
Covington. Ky. 

BELSON MFC* CO.* S00 South .Ada St 
Chicago, IlL 


Member Wins Medal 

The National Safety Council, 
with headtinariers in Chicago* has 
approved the awarding of their 
Pre,>«i dentes Medal to Law'rence L* 
Carton, of i*eck, Mich,, for suc- 
cessful resuscitation of John W. 
Smith, lineman, who was rendered 
uncoiisdous hy severe electric shock 
on June 16, 1938, 

he I* r e s i d e n t^s Med a V* 
is awarded by the National Safety 
Council as a fitting recognition for 
those who successfully resuscitate 
by I he *Schaefer prone pressure 
method. It Is given in cases of 
electrical shock, gas asphyxiation, 
drow ning or other accidental causes 
Ilf suspended respiratiiin. 

Carton, 32 years of age, was em- 
ployed as a line foreman by The 
L. E. Myers Co., of Caro, Mich., 
public utilities contractors, at the 
lime of the accident to John W, 
Smith, and the presentation w ill be 
made at the regular monthly meet- 
ing of their Caro Central Safety 
Committee, to be held on Tuesday, 
May 9, at the Montague Hotel. 

The formal presentation will be 
made by Fred W. Bagnalt, superin- 
tendent of the overhead lines de- 
partment of the Detroit Edison 
Company. Garton is now employed 
by that company at Sandusky, Mich. 


NEW UNION TELEVISION RECEIVER 

Consistent with the policy of man- 
ufacturing only the finest quality radio 
receivers, the Pilot Radio Corporation 
announces that it has decided to add tele- 
vision to its line. As the pioneer manu- 
facturers of television apparatus in the 
United Slates — having begun public dem- 
onstrations in 1927— its engineering de- 
partment has created a capable receiver. 

Among the innovations in this receiver 
is a full automatic Raster control, spe- 
cifically designed to prevent the formation 
of spots and blemishes on the screen and 
to prevent damage to the cathode ray 
tube while it is warming up. In line with 
this feature, the receiver also has an 
automatic background lighting control, 
enabling the reproduction of the exact 
<legree of brightness, as transmitted at 
the original scene. With this circuit, it 
is unnecessary to touch the intensity con- 
trol, except for setting the brightness 
level. Symmetric deflection, used in the 
sweep circuits, does its share to re-create 
a fine picture. The images, on a 9-inch 
screen, are black and white, and of suffi- 
cient brightness to be viewed in daylight. 

The Pilot Radio Corporation is one 
of the oldest manufacturers of radio sets 
in the world and is well known for many 
innovations in this field, including the 
first all-wave radio set, in 1926. Pilot 
radios are sold in 96 countries, in many 
of which it is the largest selling radio. 
The *Tilot Standard of Excellence" will 
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apply to the corporation*s television re- 
ceivers, aa it has to the radios in the past. 

Pilot television receivers are manufac- 
tured in the large Pilot plant in Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

NOTICE 

Local No. 601 requests members not to 
come into its territory seeking work, as 
employment opportunities do not warrant 
the acceptance of traveling cards. 

0. L. WELCH, 

Business Manager and Recording Sec- 
retary, Local Union No. 601, Cham- 
paign and Urbana, 111. 


U. S. LABORATORY AFFECTS LABOR 
^CouUmied from page 295> 
type), interor joints only partially filled, 
face joints rough cut; C, interior joints 
filled as in A, but face Joints cut; D, 
interior joints partially filled as in B, 
but face joints tooled. These tests showed 
conclusively that moisture resistance of 
a brick wall is directly related to work- 
manship. A 12-inch brick wall with work- 
manship A, showed at the end of an 
ElGHT-day heavy rain test ivith the face 
of the wall under a constant spray of 
water, no leakage through wall, no leak- 
age through face, and not even a damp 
area on the inside of the wall at the end 
of test. A low absorptive brick was used 
for all walls in this test. The walls with 
the other three types of workmanship 
showed dump areas. Wall C, same work- 
manship as A, except for the lack of joint 
tooling, showed 30 per cent damp area 
at the end of a SEVEN-day test, but no 
leakage. Wall D, tooled face joint **coni- 
mercial,’^ showed a maximum leakage of 
three liters per hour through facing and 
a damp area of 26 per cent at the end of 
a ON E-day four hour test; wall B with 
‘‘commercial" workmanship and cut face 
joints made a miserable showing, with 
a maximum leakage of 14 liters per hour 
and a 36 per cent damp area at the end 
of a ON E-day TWO -hour test. 

As the report declan^s, “The results of 
the tests have shown that workmanship 
was the most important factor affecting 
the permeability of brick walls of com- 
mon American bond. * * * The data show 
that the resistances of walls with work- 
manship A were markedly greater than 
for the others. * • • It can be seen for 
walls of similar interior construction that 
tooled joints were more effective than 
cut joints. The effect of joint treatment 
was not, however, of sufficient magnitude 
to overcome the influence of the type of 
workmanship u.sed inside the wall." 

The same conclusions in regard to 
w'orkmanship were reached in tests of 
other masonry wall con a tr actions using 
hollow tile back-up, mid cinder-concrete 
back-up. When you consider the possible 
damage to interior walls from water 
seepage; and the damage to mortar joints 
by water freezing in them during the 
winter, the value of having a w'all so 
well built in the first place that water 
does not enter, becomes apparent. Even 
though the first cost of such a wall is 
higher it will be saved many times over 


during the life of the building in lessened 
expense for maintenance and repair. 

Another report in this series brought 
good cheer to the Plasterers* Union, as le- 
ults of tests on the “Suitability of Fiber 
Insulating Lath as a Plaster Base" were 
published. Tests on insulating board used 
for an interior finish without plaster w'ere 
included. There are many types of fiber 
and gypsum boards on the market and 
some manufacturers have been advo. 
eating their use as an interior wall finish, 
cutting the phisterer out of a job. Wheii 
the boards come from the factory already 
decorated with paint or other finish. ih<' 
pain tel? and paperhungeris job opportu- 
nity goes down also. 

The Bureau^s tests showed that these 
boards, especially those made of pressed 
wood or vegetable fibers, are very sensi- 
tive to moisture. As humidity was in- 
creased the boards expanded in greater 
or less degree, but all showed some ex- 
pansion. As humidity was decreased tht- 
boards shrank somew'hat, but did not en- 
tirely regain their former dimensions 
Testa were made with boards attacheii 
in frames, similarly to the way they woule 
be attached to the studs in a wall. The 
report states, "When firmly attachec; 
along the outside, the buckling (rise in 
inches across a 16-inch span) of thir 
boards ranged from 0.05 inch for the 
g^T^sum wall board to 0.54 inch for one 
of the fiber insulating boards when the 
relative humidity was increased from 36 
to 90 per cent. After drying the boanis 
again at 36 per cent relative humidity, 
some of ibe buckle remained." As humid- 
ity was increased the flexural strength 
of the boards decreased, some as muef. 
as 50 per c^t. With expansion and con- 
traction of the boards as humidity 
changes, there is apt to be tearing wher*- 
they are nailed. Although the Bureau <if 
Standards does not make recommenda- 
tions for or against the use of the ma- 
terials tested, it would seem an evident 
conclusion that these boards should not 
be chosen as a permanent interior w'alJ 
finish for most sections of the United 
States because of their sensitiveness t<- 
humidity changes. 

Further experiments were made u.'sing 
the same boards as a plaster base, in 
which the thickness of plaster, sand con- 
tent, strength and time of set were varied 
independently, These experiments re- 
sulted in a very useful set of ins true lions; 
on the plastering of fiber boards to avoid 
buckling or cracking. Naturally the fibt*r 
boards would take up moisture from the 
plaster, but w'hen imprisoned in a quick 
setting plaster "cast" of sufficient 
strength, most of the buckling was pre- 
vented. The Bureau further recommended 
the use of a heavy scratch coat to smooth 
out any unevenness resulting from buck- 
ling of the plaster base. These recom- 
mendations were made; 

"That only quick-setting strong plaster 
be used for plastering over fiber insu- 
lating lath and that the thickness of the 
plaster be not less than one-half inch. 
With three coat plastering the scratch 
coat (which should be the heavy coat) 
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should be composed of one part of strong 
E 31 >sum plaster to two parts of sand, by 
weight, and the bro’wn coat should be in 
the proportions 1 : 3. With two-coat plas- 
tering the plaster should he 1 r 2^ by 
weight." 

To estimate the wearing qualities of 
roofing materials, the Bureau sent out 
a motor expedition to make a survey of 
the southeastern states, to study the 
choice of roofing actually in use and the 
comparative wearing qualities. It was 
found that conditions of exposure had 
considerable eifeet; for instance, asphalt 
roofing exposed to sun breaks down more 
quickly than when it has protection by 
shade, but the shaded roof may be liable 
to damage from overhanging branches. 
Conditions during construction of the roof 
also influence ’wearing qualities — a roof 
laid during a period of dry weather will 
last longer than one laid of the same 
materials on roofing boards soaked by 
rain* 

\^'orkmanship, however, is given credit 
for being the most important factor in 
the ability of any roof to give good serv^ 
ice. This statement is made: “Faulty 
workmanship probably causes more pre- 
mature roof failures than faulty mate- 
rials* A roof W'ell laid with inferior ma- 
terials will give good service as long as 
the material will withstand the effects of 
weathering, but a roof improperly laid 
with good materials will probably give 
poor service from the beginning.^* 

Reports of other tests which have been 
published up to this time include explo- 
rations into the structural strengths of 
several trade-marked p re -fabricated or 
partly pre-fa brie a ted ’wall and roof con- 
structions* These reports, however, ’will 
not be of value to the general public in 
their present form because no standard 
or norm is set up for comparison- The 
panels are simply tested until they break 
or crumble and the data published show 
how much pressure w'as needed to cause 
failure. 

What we hope eventually will be made 
is a comparison of the many possible 
wall constructions that might be used in 
residential constimction, including cost, 
w^eight, durability, structural strength, 
resistance to moisture, insulating quali- 
ties, etc* This would make it possible to 
choose a construction on its merits for 
a particular use. Studies at the Bureau 
of Standards are still in progress and 
’we are hoping that either the Bureau or 
the govemmont^s Central Hou.sing Com- 
mittee ’will some day summarize their 
findings in form that the public may 
easily understand and use* 

No tests of electrical construction have 
yet been scheduled in this program* Vin- 
cent B. Phelan, who represents the Bu- 
reau of Standards on the technical re- 
search group of the government's Central 
Housing Committee, says that the need 
for other tests has been more pressing. 
Tests of electrical materials and con- 
structions have been requested and will be 
made in the future if Congre.ss appropri- 
ates money to carry on this program* 


HIRSUTE BEAUTY RETURNS 

(Continued from page 

“sitting in on a meeting of Dead Eye Dick 
and his cohorts at Robbers* Roost*” 

SIXTY-NIXERS STROLL STREETS 

Besides the desperado element there 
were distinguished gents in beaver hats, 
frock coats and diamond stick pins. Presi- 
dent J* E. R. Lutes put on a cattleman's 
hat and loud silk scarf; Jack Glantz, the 
treasurer, looked like “a tough lug who 
would rather cut your throat than eat;” 
Frosty Baughman, chairman of the hall 
committee, stopped out like a villain from 
a melodrama with plug hat and satin tie 
with a big “sparkler*” Several members 
of the local who developed most interest- 
ing types of face fuzz w’cren't on hand 
w^hen this photo wms taken so we can only 
imagine what they looked like. 

Down-towm Omaha joined in the pic- 
ture by disguising its buildings with false 
fronts in the character of 1863 and join- 
ing in the carnival spirit* The motion pic- 
ture was a grand success and so was the 
celebration* Then, as the weather ’ivas 
getting hot and the faces under the beards 
were feeling warm and itchy. Golden 
Harvest Days came to the barbershops of 
Omaha. But we'll venture to guess that 
some of the gents parted with their adorn- 
ments with reluctance and it may take 
some time for their wives to tame their 
characters back to normal. 


IN MEMORIAM 

(Continued from page 319) 

Jack L. Miller, L* U* No. 602 

InitmCed 27, 1922 

In recording the passing on of Brother 
Jack L. Miller, Local Union No. 602. Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical ’Workers, 
realizes ihe loss of a worthy Brother of tong 
ivtanding. He was a man. a Brother and friend 
lo all who knew him. 

Whereas it Is our desire in the spirit of 
brotherly Jove to pay tribute to his memory 
by expressing to his relatives and friends 
in this hour of sorrow^* our deepest sympathy* 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That our charter be draped for 
a period of 30 days and a copy of this reso- 
lution be spread on the minutes of our local 
union and a copy be sent to the official Journal 
for publication. 

H. O. THOMPSON* 
Financial Secretary. 

John J. O'Connor, L. LL No, 28 
Initiated September 26, 19 J 9 
Whereas Local Union No, B-28 mourns the 
death of Brother John J. O'Connor who 
died May 10, 1939; and 
Whereas we wish to extend to the members 
of his family and relatives our deep and 
heartfelt sympathy; therefore be it 
Resolved, That we, as a body, In meeting 
assembled, stand in silence for one minute 
as a tribute to his memory; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be spread upon the minutes of our meeting, 
a copy be sent to his bereaved family, a copy 
be sent to our official Journal for publication, 
and that our charter be draped for a period 
of 30 days. 

CAMPBELL C. CARTER. 

CHARLES F. KEENER* 

Committee. 

Fred A* Olson, L. U, No. 77 
fnifiaicd December 29, 1916 
It is with the deepest feeling of sorrow 
and regret that we, the members of Local 
Union No. B-77, of Seattle. Wash.* record 
the untimely passing of Brother Fred A. 
Olson, who died April 24. 1939. 

Resolved. That we. in the spirit of brotherly 
love, extend our sincere sympathy to his 
family; and be it further 


Resolved. That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the family of our esteemed Brother, 
a copy be spread on the minutes of our 
local union and a copy be sent to the official 
Journal for publication. 

LOU R. NORMAN* 

WILLIAM A. HARMAN* 

D. M. MORHOtrS* 

Committee* 


DE.VTH CLAIMS PAID FROM MAY 1 
TO MAY 31, 1939 


L, i;* 
IS 
125 
39 

Nam^ 

William Adams Gill 

Raymond S. Shockey. .. 
Walter A. McGrath .. 

^LOOO.OO 

650*00 
825*00 

A1 

Rudolph Hennig 

IjOOO.OO 

46 

Fred Olson 

1,000*00 

L 0* 

Washington Neil 

1,000*00 

73 

John M. Owens 

650,00 

3 

Christian Krug 

1,000.00 

1.0* 

Hugh McLeod 

LOGO. 00 

3 

Max Ott 

1,000.00 

33 

103 

Joseph R. Radegan 
Waino A. Ahlquist 

. 1,000.00 

. 1,000.00 

i*0* 

F. D. Savage . 

1,000.00 

134 

F. A. Bowes 

1,000.00 

LO* 

M, Mahar 

1,000.00 

3 

A* G* Squire 

1,000.00 

134 

L. Dietrich 

1,000.00 

no 

G* F, Coller 

475.00 

125 

C* C* Billings 

475.00 

553 

T. H* Latham 

1*000.00 

106 

A. R* Carlson 

1,000.00 

134 

William J, Smith 

LOGO. 00 

58 

Leo P. Mulcare 

650.00 

713 

Anton G* Novak 

1*000.00 

103 

.Alexander L. Duff 

LOOO.OO 

3 

.Arthur E, Wagner 

1,000.00 

429 

Leo C* Gammon 

300*00 

1*0* 

T. M. Cooney 

1,000 nn 

LO. 

Charles A* Hays* 

1,000*00 

3 

James J. Gonoud 

1 ,000*00 

734 

R. P. De Kalb 

1 000 00 

1*0* 

E. C. Weber 

1 ,000 00 

134 

William J* Sims 

1,000.00 

481 

M. P. Sweaney 

LOGO. 00 

93 

E. Schmidt 

1*000.00 

40 

31 

J. F. Donahue 

Herbert W* Stireman 

1*000*00 

475.00 

947 

1.0. 

Joel Bassett Searle 
L O* Baird 

300.00 

1,000.00 

I.O. 

M. Phi Hippy 

1*000.00 

275 

Donald J. Kibbe 

1,000.00 

I. O. 

Andrew J* Smith 

1,000.00 

214 

Louis F. tl rhan 

i 000 00 

6 

William F* Holmes 

1,000*00 

747 

M. Hansen 

475.00 

9 

Edgar A. Current 

475*00 

28 

John J. 0*Connor 

1,000*00 

no 

Oscar J. Bilodeau 

650*00 

200 

David J. Genardirit 

475*00 

103 

Albert D* Robinson 

1*000,00 

9 

Peter Mitchell .. ... 

1*600.00 

1.0. 

E. W. Landry 

1*000.00 

I.O. 

Oscar Long 

1,000.00 

113 

R, A. Peak 

1.000.00 

I.O. 

Harry 0. Stillwell 

1,000,09 

196 

D. Toner . 

... 1,000.00 

41 

Hubert B. Garahee .. 

1.000.00 

T. 0. 

W. J* Stephenson . 

1,000.00 

1. 0. 

Thomas H. Owen 

1*000*00 

18 

Russell L* Aubrey „ . . 

300*00 

LO. 

David IL Clark „ 

1*000.00 

1*0* 

Charles J* Burkhardt . 

1,000*00 

73 

James Burke HulIatiH 

150*00 

LO* 

Thomas Marrow 

1,000*00 

40 

Frank B. Browning 

150*00 

567 

M. A, Fessenden 

150*00 



656,625.00 


WOMAN'S WORK 
(Continued from page 302) 
on a limited scale for lack of funds, and 
because of the extraordinary handicaps 
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to organization In this field, i* e., high 
turnover of members, irregularity in their 
free time, fatigue at the end of the work- 
ing day, and the variety of their occu- 
pational problems and racial backgroui^s* 
Experience in other groups has been sim- 
ilar, With less than a dozen really func- 
tioning domestic workers* unions in the 
country^ the hue and cry raised by some 
about the 'danger' of unionism is amus- 
ing* However, to them w'e say: 

'The principle of voluntary associa- 
tion of workers to improve working con- 
ditions has long been accepted as desirable 
and efficient in modern American society. 
This applies quite as truly to domestic 
workers. Raising false bogeys about it 
only makes you ridiculous in the eyes of 
intelligent people. For the sake of your 
household, learn from industry's expe- 
rience the elementary lesson of employer- 
employee relationships. Come out of the 
Middle Ages and assume a responsible 
share in solving this^ your own particu- 
lar economic problem of 1939/ " 

To the domestic workers themselves 
the League gives this advice: The need 
for organization is great and it is to 
your own interest to forward such or- 
ganization, '‘One reason workers in other 
trades have more desirable jobs than you, 
is just because they have trade unions to 
stand up for them* If you will help build 
the union, others will help establish 
training centers and laws and standards, 
until, all working together, the job will 
be done — and domestic service will become 
the honored and honorable profession it 
should be*” 

There really isn’t very much more 
that I can say except to remind you that 
the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers has built itself to a con- 
spicuous success on the principle of co- 
operative relationships between workers 
and management; and you can do the 
same thing in your home* It takes intel- 
ligence and cooperation by both sides and 
surely you cannot expect your domestic 
worker to provide more of it than you 
do. If more efficient workers are to be 
attracted to this occupation, and encour- 
agement given for them to acquire more 
training for their trade, then the occupa- 
tion itself must be made more attractive* 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARY 

(Continued from page 303 > 

Mrs* Claude Bla<!k, secretary, and Mrs, A. A. 
Liberirood, parliamentarian. 

Meantime, there was work to be done, and 
the telephone chairman atarted doing it. She 
got a list of all wives of u:*ion electricians, 
and if they had a telephone Mrs* McCarver 
called to tell them of the meeting next 
month and would they please come. 

They did. They packed in an<l helped se- 
lect a name of the new dub. Several names 
were submitted, including the winning one, 
‘*The Current Club,” an original idea of 
Mrs. Walter Miller, 

All this while the club had been operating 
on n purely social basis, and the idea of 
establishing an auxiliary, to be identified 
puflitively as sach and to be recognized 
officially by the I. B* E* W'* local, had not 
been discussed at club meetings. Officials 


The Journal 

felt the club should gain a little prestige 
and standing in the labor movement before 
attempting big things. In February the or- 
ganization had a bingo party. They wanted 
to start a bank account wnth a little more 
than the 25-cents-per-month-per-meTnbcr 
was netting. The bingo party was a hage 
success!, financially and socially. Guests got 
their money ’e worth and the Current Club 
got its money. 

It was in the March meeting, less than 
three months after inception, that Secretary 
Black read from the Electkical Wohkers' 
Journal about & group of ladies organizing 
an auxiliary to vrork side by side with their 
husbands. Memphis' C urrent Club wondered 
why it couldn't be an auxiliary. They de- 
cided to investigate. 

Results were not long in coming and, 
aided by B-474's president, Polk Byrd, formal 
recognition was gained from the Memphis 
local and from internationai headquarters* 
A letter, signed by G. M* Bugniazet, was read 
to the Current Club on May 4, advising of 
its acceptance as an auxiliary* That night 
Women's Auxiliary to the Memphis Elec- 
trical Workers' Union received its new' name* 
Dedicated to the principles and tenets of 
unionism in its highest sense, activity con- 
tinued with renewed fervor. 

All that had been necessary to change 
from a club to an auxiliary was the chang- 
ing of the name* Already the group was or- 
ganized along lines approved by I. B, E* W* 
By-laws had been drafted and adopted. The 
officers had been elected. Routine of meet- 
ings and systems of voting followed the 
L B, E, W* pattern, thus the Current Club 
was not reborn, but renamed. 

In celebration thereof the ladies decided 
to have a little party to entertain their hus- 
bands — and themselves, so on May 6 there 
was a big barbecue picnic (southern style) 
in one of the recreation centers- Besides 
the sandwiches and food, there was beer 
and other refreshments* A wide variety of 
games were played, and everybody had a 
good time. 

The Current Club had turned on the heat 
and come into its ow'n, 

Mrs. Kathleen McCabvhr. 


EYES SUPPLIED TO EDIFICE 

(Continued from page 289} 

United States, all identical in style, all 
showing the modem tendencies* This new 
type of architecture is said to be interna- 
tional in character inasmuch as it Is ra- 
tionalistic. A building is supposed to look 
like the function it performs. A factory is 
to look like a factory, not a medieval 
castle. The very goods that the factory 
makes plays a part in determining the 
style of the building. 

The new architecture fits in with the wave 
of rationalization that is going forivard in the 
industrial world today. Mr. van der Leeuw 
claims inspiration for bis own part in this 
architectural development came from Amer- 
ica, though America has been outstripped by 
other countries in making innovations* He 
pays tribute to Frank Lloyd Wright as an 
innovator in architecturo* Wright in 1930 pro- 
posed for New York houses built like trees — a 
glass, steel and concrete tower which em- 
bodies the new*er principles in this interna- 
tional architecture. Though Wright has been 
omitted from the Board of Architects chosen 
by the 1933 World's Fair Committee of Chi- 
cago* his influence is expected to be there. 
Light is the keynote of the World's Fair and 
the keynote of this international architecture. 


o1 ELECTRICAL WORKERS and Operators 

THE U ELATION OF ARCIIITECTUKE 
TO INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 

Ilff (7* //■ von der tjeeuw 

Modern architecture is not a particular 
style, but an attitude of mind. It is akin to ther 
scientific management movement in industry 
in seeking to eliminate waste and to conserve^ 
human energy while supplying more ade- 
quntcly the goods and services needed for soci- 
ety. It reconciles in design the human rights 
of thoao who live or work in a building, its 
technical and practicall uses and the aesthetic 
aspirations of the artist. Similarity In style in 
the work of architects in the different coun- 
tries, which gives to modern architecture its 
international character, arises out of similar- 
ity of conditions in modern life and industry^ 

The place of the United States in thii> move^ 
mont is of great importance. With its enor- 
mous building activity, its openmindedness 
and its preference for simplicity of form, as 
shown in the simple beauty of many of its 
machines and in the utilities of daily life, the* 
United States is the country where the inter- 
national style has possibilities of which we 
cannot dream in Europe, America may carry 
this style to a degree of perfection, technical 
and otherwise, of enormous importance for the 
whole world* Moreover, the standardized ma- 
terials and machinery needed for building in 
other countries are likely to be supplied in con- 
siderable part by the United States, and thus- 
again American industry can influence inter- 
national architecture. It will, however, be- 
necessory that the modern movement should 
be understood here not merely by a few but 
by many architects and engineers and their 
clients, who must break with the old tradi- 
tional ways of working and approaching the- 
question of building construction in the sam^ 
unprejudiced* logical spirit in which this 
country has handled Its technical problems* 

The development of international architec- 
ture has been going on in Europe for a period 
of time ranging for the various countries from 
five to 20 years. After a stage when archi- 
tecture vras considered a superfluous luxury 
there came a time when a few leaders in archi- 
tecture in the various nations sought to in- 
troduce the concept of beauty which had been 
temporarily neglected in both industrial and 
home building* These innovators often com- 
bined this vflih more rational design for 
greater efficiency in the use of the structure. 
Sometimes* however, they sacrificed practical 
necessities to "art” in the interior as well as 
in the exterior, and in some instances there 
was a tendency to what might be called a 
false monunientality. This was the pre- 
modern period. 

This latter misconception brought about in 
later days a tendency on the part of some 
architects to use unusual and fantastic forms* 
which we still find today in some "modern- 
istic” examples. Parallel with the pre-modern 
movement a few individual architects atreesed 
the necessity of the most complete rationalism 
in the design and the utmost simplicity in the 
outer and inner forms. They did away en- 
tirely with any "architecture” put on the 
facade after designing a building, and held 
that the facade ought to be the true expree- 
sion, the logical outcome, of the design. This 
is sometimes culled functional building. An 
interesting side to this development is that 
small groups of architects are working in 
almoat every country in the world along ex- 
actly the same lines— a reason why this type 
of architecture is called the “international 
Btylc” (in Germany sometimes the Neuo 
SachUchkeit, u rather terrible word). It is a 
pity we have to use words which are things 
made by man to hide real meanings* but we 
have to indicate the idea in some verbal form. 
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There h rto need to be hurt by thia designa- 
tion nor to make a creed out of tt« 

The “international modern^ tnovement 
starts from the human beings who have to live 
or work in the building, whether it be a dwell- 
ing house or a factory or an office building. 
The needs (not to say rights) of the human 
being are to be paramount. As a second point 
the technical demands are fully considered. 
Far from the battle going on between de- 
signer or technical manager and architect in 
olden days^ the modern architect takes their 
demands as part and parcel of hia job. 

The third point — really the outcome of the 
two former — is for the architect to bring all 
this into a balanced and harmonious fomi. 
For many people the outcome may be rather 
too simpl9p too severe; but if the architect 
understands his job, after a while hU work 
begins to fascinate just because of its simplic- 
ity and its rejection of false moniimentality. 

Many factors have been coinciding to bring 
about the new movement: first of alb « striv- 
ing after simplicity, a reaction against the 
very often futile adornments placed on 
facades, on walls, on furniturCt etc., and the 
conviction that the outside of a building 
should not be a kind of artistic mask, placed 
there to please the eye, but that it should ex- 
press whatever the inside of the building 
needs. If a window should be in a certain 
place, it should not be camouflaged; windows 
should not be added just for the sake of orna- 
ment. Motifs of past centuries should not be 
placed out of sheer tradition. The inside and 
outside of a building should form a true unity 
and the form of the outside the consequence 
of whatever is inside. As early as the begin- 
ning of the century, this thought was ex- 
pressed by -Adolf Loos and Walter Gropius, 
to name some of the very first. Together with 
the above factors came an influx of new ma- 
terials, which gave greater and other possi- 
bilities. Parallel wdth this came the tendency 
to use more rational methods in the produc- 
tion process. All these different factors led 
away from “facade building” to “functional 
building.” Beauty, however, is not sacrificed 
to function, but arises out of perfection and 
the efficient simplicity of line, color and pro- 
portion, The last and perhaps the most im- 
portant influence in modern architecture is 
the slowly developing concept of better hu- 
man relations in industry and community life, 
and the recognition that all the members of 
the community have a right to live and work 
in a beautiful environment. 


ROOTS OP DEMOCRACY 

{Continued from page 2D7) 

ing. We are not bankrupt of the traits 
which made the opening of the West 
possible. Our problem is different, more 
complicated. 

As the author points outj the closing 
of the frontier compelled succeeding gen- 
erations to live with the past and with 
each other. After the closing of the fron- 
tier the problems of the United States 
showed many characteristics in common 
with the problems of the nations of Eu- 
rope. But there were differences; differ- 
ences which the author enumerates under 
four headings. First, there existed in 
the United States no established church 
resting upon the possession of great es- 
tates in land which rendered it economi- 
cally independent of the rest of society. 
Second, there w^as no feudal aristocracy. 
While big estates existed, the great land- 
lords had no special legal position or 
special privileges which set them off 


from the rest of society. Third, there w-as 
no “military caste” in America recruited 
from the landed gentry, A citizen army 
has been the American tradition and 
practice. Fourth, there has been no bu- 
reaucracy in America consisting of a 
hierarchy of officers and civil servants 
with special privileges available to them 
and their families which were denied to 
the citizenry at large. As a consequence 
of the ab.sence of these four hierarch- 
ies “patterns of power in the United 
States have been undisguisedly economic 
patterns.” 

nemocrary took root U'ul grow iu an agG 
when the terms “farmer” and “ritlxpn” wore 
practically synonymous. In the meantime, 
applied scion ce and mass production have 
wrought a revolution within a revolution. 
Ten thousand muskets in the hands of the 
citizenry may be as nothing against a small 
and modestly equipped military unit of 
today, though the right of the people to 
bear arms is preserved by the Con,<vtitutJon, 
The right of freedom of speech means a 
different thing to the man who relies upon 
his own voice and logical thinking, than 
tn the man behind the loud-speaker. Even 
the term “agriculture" has a different mean- 
ing to the worker engaged in the manufac- 
turing of agricultural machinery than it 
has to the farmer who openiteK the machine. 
The resulting changes have had their ef- 
fect throughout the entire social stracture. 
As Mr, Wilson expresses it: 

BARRIERS BETWEEN MEN 

"The division of labor has brought with 
it a HeparatenesB of experience whose im- 
plications for democracy are very grave in- 
deerL At the manual level, the division of 
labor hus gone on to such an extent that 
the majority of manual workers — except 
farmer.^ — do not have the priceless privi- 
lege of making, at the same job, both a 
living and a life. At the intellectual level, 
the professionaliiation of skill has proceeded 
to the point of almost destroying a common 
language of communication between the 
several segments of mental work. Even 
among eolleagues In a single profession i 
specialization is likely to go so far that 
no basis of sympathetic understanding ex- 
ists within the group.” 

Out of this division of specializations, 
groups are divided into those having com- 
mon objectivea, too frequently opposed or 
hostile to other groups and with insufficient 
interchange of members, so that the prob- 
lems of one group are not comprehended 
by another. These cleovagea between the 
component imrts of society leave iho way 
open for ideas or ideals hostile to democ- 
racy. The way is opened for dictatorship. 

After foilow'iiig the discussion of the 
dictatorships as set forth by Mr* Wilson, 
the reader may be as determined ns ever in 
his aversion to this typo of government, 
but he will recognize that the djctatorships 
are not manifestations of sheer insanity. 
In each totalitarian nation someone must 
be in favor of the dictatorship or it could 
not Iasi, The problems of the nations which 
have come under the .nway of the dictator- 
ships arc analyzed and the similarities and 
difTerenccs between their problems and ours 
are noted. Like the American and French 
revolutions, the rise of the dictators w'na 
possible only with the aid of the agricul- 
tural populations. Germany and Italy w-ero 
confronted with unemployment, friction be- 
tween capital and labor, maladjustinentH 

between urban and rurol communities, 
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Russia was not faced with such an acute 
crisis in its industrial relations, but in Its 
place was confronted with the necessity 
of creating industry. In each country the 
development of events w-as conditioned by 
all the variants in area, population, re- 
sources, traditions and by the conceptions 
of the military necessities of the respective 
governnients. An examination of the meth- 
ods employed by dictators in meeting their 
problems contributes materially to the un- 
derstanding of the democratic method. 

The book then proceeds to differentiate 
between democratic goals and the demo- 
cratic process* which is the essence of democ- 
racy. Democracy cannot be defined merely 
in terms of its objectivea* In many respects 
the material objectives of democracy may 
be the same as the objectives of dictator- 
ship, but Ihe processes are never the same. 
Yet, the distinctions are not mere matters 
of form, for, in the long view the demo- 
cratic processes are the only means by which 
objectives of the true general welfare can 
be assured* 

In developing this theme, Mr, Wilson dis- 
closes, not only that its processes must 
become more dynamic if democracy is to 
survive the dynamics of the dictatorships 
which threaten its existence, but that, while 
democracy is on the defensive in certain 
aspects, it has nevertheless been constantly 
evolving and expanding at an accelerated 
tempo. Too often Americans conceive democ- 
racy as having been in full-blossomed ma- 
turity at the time of the American Revo- 
lution. As a matter of fact, however, the 
seeds of democracy were sown in a day 
when the ideals of democracy were not 
clearly conceived. The popular political con- 
cepts manifested themselves chiefly in the 
desire of the people to avoid oppression. 
Even the term “democracy” experienced very 
little popularity until many years after the 
revolution* 

“The gentlemen who assembled in Phila- 
delphia did not frame the Constitution to 
set up what would now be called a democ- 
racy. They framed it with a shrewd aware- 
ness of the property basis of political 
power, and a lively fear of what were called 
leveling doctrines of the masses. The docu- 
ment aa framed was a remarkable achieve- 
ment in the avoidance of majority rule* To 
the people was given only the House of 
Representatives. The presidency was re- 
moved as far from popular vote as it could 
bo placed*” 

By the inauguration of the party system 
the office of the presidency was ultimately 
put within reach of the people; and the 
people finally won the right to elect their Sen- 
ators in by a constitutional amendment* 
The amendment permitting the levying of a 
graduated federal income tax in 1913 also 
constituted a fundamental democratic ad- 
vance. “The importance of the income tax 
amendment was this,” the author states, 
“when the income tax was passed and col- 
lected, and when the returns were made 
public, the American people for the first 
time in their national history had a pic- 
ture, a design in the form of figures, show^- 
ing the amount and manner of distribution 
of American wealth. In other words, the 
people that had just rounded out their 
control over the executive and legislative 
arms of the government through the sena- 
torial amendment were given a mark to 
shoot at." 

The democratic process is a way of life. 
It involves more than the privilege of par- 
ticipating in elections. The election ma- 
chinery has its uses even in the hands of 
the dictators* The democratic way of life 
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includes the determination of policy on the 
basis of the will of the majority, which by 
virtue of the e^cercise of free speech, press» 
art, science and religion, the majority 
formulate on a foundation of real facts, 
DeTnocratic success depends not on faith 
alone, but on faith and good works. There 
is much room for the individual to indulge 
in good works. The problem of making 
representative government more perfect is 
a local one which calls for the interchange 
of facts and opinions and interests among 
local groups, and the consequent demo- 
cratic give and take and compromise before 
the formation of national special interest 
pressure groups designed to influence the 
President and the Congress, 


PETER DKUCKEJt WRITES 
(Continued from page 291) 
up reserves that are reinvested in capital 
goods industries, principally armament. 
Fascism accepts the thesis that war is 
the chief activity of mankind — its prin- 
cipal industry and its main public work. 
The whole nation is organized around 
the military ideal and a certain degree 
of equality is given to the citizens by 
the fact that they are titted into this 
military system on the basis of service 
apart from a status of wealth or position 
of birth. Should the war machine fail, 
then fascism will fail. But Druckcr does 
not believe that the democratic countries 
can oppose fascism merely on a super- 
ficial basis by name-calling or by giving 
the semblance of liberty and freedom and 
not the substance* The book is a plea for 
building an alhrmative system of law 
and order where the population shares in 
liberty and freedom to oppose the organi- 
zation system of Germany and Italy. 

DEMOCRATIC ROAD 

He believes also that communism or 
the Russian system differs only slightly 
in degree from fascism and he asserts 
that it is likely that Russia and Germany 
will form an alliance. 

This book is surely one of great intel- 
lectual attainment. Its knowledge is 
broad. The style is simple on the whole. 
Its service to democratic countries is 
great. It outlines clearly the highway 
over which democracies must travel if 
they win. 


WHEN IS MONOPOLY A ME^NACE 

(Conttaued from page 2€5) 
continued to be liable to triple damages 
under the Sherman Act, According to 
the decisions the Clayton Act did not 
make law'ful any act or acts which were 
unlawful at the time the Act was passed; 
and it had application only where a dis- 
pute between employer and employee ex- 
isted, and even in such cases it did not 
forbid injunctions when “necessary to 
prevent irreparable injury to property 
or to a property right,*' In view of the 
difficulty of defining what an employee 
status is when an employer declares that 
the employee relationship is terminated, 
and since any demand for an increase in 
\vage.s or better conditions supported by 
a strike affects property rights, one of 
which is to do business, the legitimate 
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sphere of labor union activity became 
narrow and unde finable. Throughout the 
struggle which has been outlinedj the 
public maintained an apathy carefully 
cultivated by those who stood to lose by 
a more reasonable attitude. The public 
did not like the monopolists, and the mo- 
nopolists did not like each other; but 
while the monopolists decried the un- 
American policies of the government, 
they painted the labor unions as demons, 
and the public optimistically awaited res- 
cue by an archangel. The passage of the 
Norris- La Guardia Anti-Injunction Act in 
1932 brought a measure of relief as far 
as injunctions were concerned, but it,s 
beneficial effects were to a large extent 
offset by the adoption on the part of 
big business of the policy of organizing 
company unions. 

THE NATURAL MONOPOLIES 

Turning again to a consrdemtion of 
our economy, one of the notable develop- 
ments of the past century has been the 
growth of public utilities* sometimes re- 
ferred to as “natural** monopolies. This 
is a somewhat arbitrary classification. 
The village general store, while it may be 
exceedingly useful, is not considered a 
utility, and though it may be small it 
may also constitute a monopoly as com- 
plete in its sphere as is the federal gov- 
ernment's postal monopoly; and for all 
of that it may be none the less “natural.” 

In common usage, however, the term 
usually has reference to those industries 
which furnish local transportation, light, 
powder, gas, water and similar services. 
Their monopolistic character is Justified, 
on behalf of the utilities, because the 
rendering of these services involves the 
procurement of special privileges and 
franchises, rights of way over public and 
private property, the tearing up of streets 
and highways, the building of expensive 
plants and distribution systems, all of 
which require the investment of consid- 
erable capital which would not be risked 
without some reasonable protection from 
competition, and such protection saves 
the community from the waste and dis- 
order and expense which would result 
from a multiplicity of plants and com- 
petitive systems. These and other argu- 
ments recommend themselves as being 
substantially sound. 

But a profit system based upon monop- 
oly is something entirely different from 
a profit system ba.sed upon free enter- 
prise. In failing clearly to comprehend 
this distinction, the public failed to make 
itself the beneficiary of the increased 
order and efficiency; and it permitted the 
establishment of powerful enterprises 
"whose self-interest was advanced by con- 
tributing to the confusion and obscuring 
the distinction. In the absence of any 
restriction, the utility usurped to itself 
the benefits accruing from its monopoly, 
and proceeded to charge for its services 
all that the market would bcjir. The evils 
incident to such conduct are still not 
appreciated and many of the victims look 
upon the practice with good-natured tol- 
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era nee. To these people, it seems, the 
abuse cannot get out of bounds because 
if the price gets too high the consumer 
can just stop using the service or com- 
modity. Because one continues to use a 
service, despite a protest against its cost, 
it is conclusive to such minds that the 
service must be worth the price being 
charged therefor. Such is the justifica- 
tion of the usurer. If value to the con- 
sumer, without regard to cost to the 
producer, is to be determinative of price, 
one might ask, what is the value of a loaf 
of bread to a starving man? And the 
answer might be, his freedom — or, if we 
scrupulously preserve his right to reject 
such a bargain, his life. 

IRREGULAR REGULATION 

That the abuses were not confined to 
certain “bad” utilities but applied to 
utilities in general is evidenced by the 
fact that in 1885 Massachusetts estab- 
lished the first commission to protect the 
public, and since that time similar com- 
missions have been established in at least 
47 states and in the District of Columbia. 
These commissions were created at about 
the same time the conduct of the “trusts" 
was laying the foundation for the enact- 
ment of the Sherman Anti-Trust law. 
Even as the Anti-Trust law failed in its 
objective, the utility commissions wmre 
frustrated in their effort to act as public 
guardians. When the commissions fixed 
a rate, determined in accordance with the 
methods prescribed by the respective 
legislatures, the utilities appealed to the 
federal courts, protesting against the 
deprivation of their property without 
“due process of law,” Without declaring 
the principle, the courts proceeded as if 
judicial “due process” w*as of a higher 
order than legislative “due process.” In 
the resulting litigation it was generally 
conceded that investors were entitled to 
a reasonable return on their investment, 
and yet that the public should not be 
obliged to pay more than the services 
were reasonably worth. This simple propo- 
sition became extremely complicated to 
apply, for by w'hat formula was the “rea- 
sonableness” to be measured? Should the 
investors be allowed a return on impru- 
dent investments? When is an investment 
imprudent? A sometimes acceptable test 
of the prudence of a past investment is 
its profit yield. But if an investment 
stops yielding profits because of the pas- 
sage of a law, what then? There are 
those who hold it is confiscation of prop- 
erty. Others hold that at "worst it is 
merely unfortunate for the injured per- 
sons, If the reasonableness of profits is 
to be measured by ratio to the invest- 
ment, then the higher the investment can 
be made to appear, the greater the actual 
yield that might be permitted. So the 
issue joins on how to evaluate the invest- 
ment, If property values have increased 
the utilities want the value to be based 
on replacement costs; if property values 
have decreased, on original costs. Com- 
munities may become penalized for be- 
coming prosperous. Yet, where it was 
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shown that a utility could be built at 
considerably less than the actual cost 
the Supreme Court said, **it is not always 
reasonable to cast the entire burden of 
depreciation on those who have invested 
their money,*' 

Amid purchases ami re-sales^ stock- water- 
itig, political manipalationSt corrupt finan^ 
cing and management, the long drawn 
out litigntion over rnte.q was launched^ and 
still cuniioues, EITorLs to interpret the future 
amount to Uttlo more than opinion. Even in 
this field, however, there are quaUtative classi- 
fications. Whatever other faults they may 
have, the utilities miiKl bo credited with hnv 
ing displaycft an edifying eagerness to supply 
the courts with a host of export opinions 
through their expert witnesses* Posslhly it is 
only a coincidence that the expert opinions 
confirm the position taken by the utilities. 
The officials prosecuting the cases for the 
stntes and municipolities are comparatively 
helpless in this respect* The importance of 
this weakness is likely to be underestimated, 
but the reader should realiite that the field of 
expert witnesses is practically limited to the 
utilities themselves, and it would be un- 
lealistic to CA|>ect u utility employee to give 
the “wrong" export opinion. It may also be 
noted at this point that the utilitie^i can and 
do employ the l^est legal talent and provide 
their lawyers with a «taif of clerks and statis- 
tician b and other assistants, while the public 
Ib ton frequently reiireisented by Inexpe- 
rienced, though ambitious, young men, whose 
attentions are likely to bo burdened with the 
prosecution of other u ore Into d cases. In the 
meantime the costs of both sides of the litiga- 
tion (which Hometimea continues for as many 
as a score of years over one easel are paid by 
the public. Under this system the utilities can 
well afTorcl the liest of talent. 

THE UTirJTIES EDUCATE 
THE EUIiLIO 

So Burcessful have the utilities been in 
avoiding eiTective regulation that their orig- 
inal hostility to the regulating commissions 
has been changed to an attitude of friendli- 
ness. The regulating comniisslon has been 
recognized by them ui a buffer against public 
ownership. It is the periodical clamor for 
public ownership which is the utility execu- 
tive's nightmare. Over Z.OOfl cities, tow^ns and 
villages in the Knitcrl States own their electric 
light anti power plants. The privately owned 
uliUty associationit from time to time find 
it necessary or expedient to appropriate large 
sums to discrediting these publicly owned 
projects. It is beyond the scope of this article 
to go into the relative merits of public and 
private ownership, bat the political and social 
results of monopoly cannot be measured if 
the propaganda activities of monopolies and 
near monopolies are overlooked. On the con- 
trary, since the health of a democracy depends 
upon well informed public opinion, the extent 
to which public opinion is moulded by par- 
tisan interests should be the subject of an 
CAliaubiive iJiveaLigaLion and widespread pub- 
licity. Through systematic press services, 
public relations departments, the employ- 
ment of trained newspaper men, and enor- 
mous advertising campaigns, and even the 
purcliasing of interests in newspapers, the 
utiiities have secured channels for far-reach- 
ing and effective iicftpaganda. b>ederick W* 
Crone of the New York State Public Utilities 
Information Bureau estimated that in 192S 
the current advertising in newspapers alone 
amounted to from 25 to 28 million dollars. 
The cost Is added to the consumers' bill. From 
the utility imjut of view the puldie gets its 
money's worth in "education" or "good will." 


KEGrMENTATlON IS NOT TRE 
AMERICAN WAY 

From hundreds of ftraall independent and 
locally controlled privately and publicly 
owned systems serving their immediate vicin- 
ities, the utilities have in recent years been 
transformed into small parts of gigantic sys- 
tems serving wble areas which may or may 
not be geographically related* The North 
American Company, for example, controls 
electric utilities In the District of Columbia, 
in Ohio. Wisconsin, Illinois. Missouri. Iowa 
and Kansas. The utilities do not exist in a 
world citizened only by utilities, and it would 
be a mistake therefore to consider that they 
are related only to other utilities. As in other 
lines the ramifications are very complex, pur- 
posely so, but ties roach from and into manu- 
facturing. finance, inguraoce, merchandising 
and transportation. The Electric Bond and 
Share Company, a holding company originally 
organized as a General Electric aubsldrury, 
owns substantia] interests in other bolding 
companies which in turn supply elf?ctric light 
and power in 32 states of the Union. The 
Electric Rond and Share Company was only 
one of General Electric's many corporate 
interests, some uf wbitib jjicluded: The Radio 
Corporation of America; Pacific States Elec- 
tric Company; Canadian Genera] Electric; 
Trumbull Electric Manufacturing Company; 
Locke Insulator Corperatlon ; Electric Vac- 
uum Cleaner rorporution ; Electric Rnilivny 
Equipment Securities Corporation* 

The greatest of all the eleetric utility 
groups is repreaented by the M organ -epn- 
troiled United Corporation, Organized in 
1929, ita inter-corpomte relationships have 
already become so far spread that they vir- 
tually defy description. Through the United 
Gas Improvement Company, the Columbia Gas 
and Electric Corporation, the Niagara Hud- 
son Power Corporation, the Public Service 
Corporation of New Jersey, each of which has 
ita own Huhsidiiiries, tho mlluence of the 
Unite<i Corporation extends to dozens of 
operating companies and it is rolntetl by 
stock ownership to the Electric Bond niid 
Share Company. 

Additional examples, and there are many, 
would but eonfimv the trend to concentration 
already indicated. Thus, the electric power 
industry, which has been hailed as u great 
revolutionary force which would enable the 
decentralization of industry in general, has 
itself become over 90 per cent centralized, 
and this according to the Federal Power Com- 
mission's survey. A geographical analysis of 
the utility groups will disclose beyond a 
doubt the "unnaluralncss" of the centraliza- 
tion of the "natural" monopolies. And yet the 
literature issuing from Ihese sources con- 
demns "collectivism" in the most emphatic 
terms, and it is they who express such solici- 
tous concern lest the free initiative of the 
common man be suppressed! 

THE NEW FORM OF f'KOPERTY 

American society of the nineteenth cen- 
tury became transformed in the twentieth. 
Factories displaced workshops. Craftsmen 
became machine- tenders* Muss productign 
came Into its own. Rural arena became depopu- 
lated* The yield to the former from his agri- 
cultural products declined. Cities became 
crowded. The cost of living increased. Big 
business grew bigger. Chain stores sprang up 
and Spread over the country. Mail order 
house*s invaded the field of conventioniil re- 
tailing. Thousands of small enterprisea went 
out of business or were absorbed by larger 
ones. Thousands of those that remained be- 
came increasingly dependent on the patron- 
age of, and were thereby brought under the 


domination of, their biggest customers. The 
automobile, the moving picture, radio manu- 
facturing and hroadcasting. aviation, brought 
new enterprises into being but these rapidly 
found themselves grown into, or allied with* 
corporate giants, the field of competition hav- 
ing become swiftly and comparatively narrow* 
Manufacturing enterprises reached forward 
to obtain control of the consumer market: 
they reached back to obtain control of the 
natural resources* Private property bad be- 
come corporate property* 

WHAT IS A CORPORATION? 

A corporation, said the onetime Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall, is an "artificial being, in- 
visible, intangible and existing only In the 
contemplation of law*" According to income 
tax returns, in 1021 there were 2S1,207 of 
these invisible creatures. By l!>31 there were 
S1G.404. To men not versed in the subtleties 
of the law. these beings seem extremely real* 
perceivable and corpnrpa!. Of fhe total num- 
ber. sufficient information was available for 
the United States Department of Commerce 
to classify 381,088 according to their assets* 
There were 182,417 of these. approximat.;Iy 
4S per cent, with assets of not more than 
550,000* Thus, a corporation possessing a 
half -million dollars ivorth of assets looms 
large in comparison with any of the 182.477 
hi the foregoing clasHlficatlon, being precisely 
10 times greater than the largest of them. 
Increasing the half-million dollar corpora- 
tion twenty -fold to the stature of a 10 million 
dollar institution, the hnlf-million dollar con- 
cern seems puny in contrast, luicl those in the 
initial category are all but invisible* Rut, 
lookings upward from this perch, what is there 
to be observftfl? If the Gras«ell Chemical Com- 
pany had not been absorbed by Dn Pont [lc 
Nemours and Company it would he towering 
five and a half times above, having had assets 
of over 5G million. Or the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company, with assets of over 08 million, 
and the Keith- Albee-Orpheum (’orporatlon 
with assets in excess of 84 million might be 
there, except that both were absorbed by the 
Radio Corporation of America. Of course 
there are corporations, many of them, in the 
10 million doliar sphere, and in the 30 and 50 
and 80 million dollar class, but these are not 
even "little giants*” The L-urptimtions in the 
100 million dollar class represent only th+‘ 
foothills as the higher altitudes are 
approached. 

In order that the significance of these cor- 
porate figurers may not be lost, the memory of 
the wee little corporations of $50, 000 and 
under must be preserved even though the 
sight of them h beyond view from the more 
majesUc heights. Among the "little giants" 
stands the Radio Corporation of America with 
approximately 280 milIion.s in assets; and al- 
most twice as big is Du Pont de Nemours and 
Company In the oOO million dollar class* 

Soaring high above the "little giants" are 
such as; the Bethlehem Steel Corporation with 
assets above oOO million; the Consolidated (ias 
Company of New* Vork wdU, over one billion; 
General Motors at approximately one and one- 
half billion; the Standard Oil Company of 
New- Jersey with more than one billion seven 
hundred million dollars worth uf while 

four other Standard Oil companies are w*ell 
above the 600 million dollar mark* The Unit:fd 
States Steel Corporation’s assets exceed two 
and a quarter billion dollars, — and W 9 may 
note that we have passed from the giant lu 
the monster class. But even the steel corpora- 
tion’s titanic bulk seems modest compared to 
the magnitude of the Amerkan Telephone and 
Telegraph Company’s five billion do 1 1 r*r 
enormity* 
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Referring again to the figures of the De- 
partment of Commerce, it will be recalled that 
of the 3Slp08S corporations elasaified, 182.477, 
approximately 48 per cent;, had assets of $50,- 
000 or less. The ratio of the largest of these 
corporations to the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company is less than 1/1 00,000th 
to one. The a^ssets of the Ainerican Telephone 
and Telegraph Company exceed by over one 
billion dollars the combined assets of the en- 
tire 18M77, 

MODERN ABSENTEE 
OWNERSHIP 

The extent to which society has been trans- 
formed by the rise of the corporate system 
cannot be measured by the number of corpora- 
tions, nor by their absolute and relative sizes, 
important though these elements are. The 
corporate system has made possible the con- 
centration of enormous power in certain in- 
.Htitutions, but it has done more. It has made 
possible the concentration of this power in the 
hands of a very few individuals. No statistics 
can show the extent or the limits of this con- 
centration. But the mere lack of statistics 
leaves no room for doubt as to the fact that 
the pow'er is concentrated far beyond what 
any existing enumerations reveal. As a gen- 
eral rule, and especially true where the owner- 
ship of a corporation's stock is widespread, 
the larger a corporation is, the smaller is the 
fraction of stock ownership ref|uired to ef- 
fect control. The corporate device thus makes 
it possible, not merely for a small group of 
individuals to control the assets of a corpora- 
tion when their combined ownership repre- 
senU only a minority, but by strategically in- 
vesting a comparatively small sum in a num- 
ber of corporations they can acquire a power 
out of all proportion to their ownership. 

Not the least of the somber consequences 
resulting from the rise of the corporate sys- 
tem is the changed relationship between the 
average owner and his property. The owner 
has been separated from the control of his 
property in much the same manner as the 
workman has been separated from his con- 
trol of the tools of his production. In place 
of tangible property, the stock owner has a 
document evidencing his rights to profits 
under certain conditions, largely determined 
by the discretion of strangers, and rights to 
a share in its assets upon the dissolution of 
the corporation — but which, theoretically, is 
never to be dissolved. H»s interest is thus con- 
centrated in the profits, and since he can 
exercise no practical influence in the matter, 
he is indifferent to the means by which the 
profits are derived. Pragmatically, the prop- 
erty owner is in the process of being trans- 
formed into a speculator. Speculation involves 
the transfer of wealth without the production 
of wealth. 

THE DISPERSION OF STOCK 
OWNERSHIP— AND WHY 

About a quarter of a century ago, in an- 
swer to the alarm expre,iaed by some that the 
corporation brought with it tendencies toward 
socially unhealthy concentrations of owner- 
ship and the accompanying power, it >vas said 
that the concentration was but a temporary 
condition which would in the course of time 
be displaced by the widespread dlatribution of 
stock ownership. The average citizen coub! 
swing the current in the opposite direction by 
buying *‘stock in America,” In a very real 
sense stock ownership has since become com- 
paratively widely dispersed. But whether or 
not this dispersion of ownership has con- 
tributed to the health of the commonweal is 
a matter of grave doubt. Because of the dupli- 
cation of stockholders in two or more corpora- 


tions It is difficult to arrive at an ncrumte 
I'.stimate of the total number of stockholders. 
Furthermore, the figures would be of little 
value without some indication of the amount 
of the respective hohlings, since one person 
might be in the process of buying a share on 
some employee purchase plan, while another 
person might own several hundred thousand 
shares of stock in various corporations. The 
number of shareholders probably lies some- 
where between two and six million. That the 
holdings arc very unevenly divided is plainly 
evident from the income tax returns, only a 
small portion of all dividends going to persons 
h living incomes of less than $5,000 per year. 

But there are reasons other than the neces- 
sity of raising new capital which make it 
desirable for large corporations to have their 
stock widely distributed- It is possible for a 
corporation to have its stock in the hands of 
many thousands of small investors without 
any material changes in the corporate control, 
tVhilc these stockholders rarely affect the 
corporation's conduct, they may become very 
articulate in political matters. In many re- 
spects it is more difficult to influence the poli- 
cies of great corporations than it is to in- 
fluence the policies of government. Recog- 
nizing these political potentialities, the en- 
ergetic campaigns of the great corporations 
to sell their stock to their customers and em- 
ployees acquire an ominous significance. The 
stockholders may exercise a decisive force on 
government — and the danger is that they may 
do so to their own and to the public's detri- 
ment even though a stockholder's dividends 
may be increased as a result thereof from 
four to five dollars a year. The periodical 
reports emanating from the great corpora- 
tions to their stockholders are taking on the 
character of political documents. The “alarm- 
ing increase in the coat of government” is 
colorfully related to profits, dividends, costs 
and selling prices; taxation is expressed in 
terms of totals, tax per employee, tax per 
dollar sale, tax per share of stock, tax per 
stockholder, and other ways. It is graph- 
ically pointed out that increased taxation re- 
duces purchasing power. While the amounts 
and the ratios thus expressed may be mathe- 
matically accurate, and the generalizations 
may be substantially true, the impression made 
upon the mind of the average stockholder may 
well be false. Taxation does not necessarily 
reduce purchasing power; it may increase it. 
Whether it increases or decreases purchasing 
power depends upon how it Is collected and 
upon how it is spent. High taxes are more 
probably the result of reduced purchasing 
power than they are the cause of it. The divi- 
dend, wage and price policies of the great 
corporations have a more direct bearing on 
purchasing pow'er than the federal and local 
tax policies, especially when advertence is 
had to the undeniable influence of the corpora- 
tions on such governmental policies. The 
higher dividends are, the le&a remains for 
wages and vice versa. It would appear that 
the government spends its revenue sooner 
than the recipients of the bulk of dividends 
spend theirs; and it Is certainly true that the 
wage earner spends his income currently, 
while those receiving dividends tend to seek 
additional investments. If, therefore, the cor- 
porations are so vitally and sincerely inter- 
ested in the maintenance of purchasing power, 
their advocation of a policy of reduced divi- 
{iend payments and higher wages would pro- 
duce more efficient results than the advocacy 
of reduced taxes. 

I’ROFITS VERSUS PROFITS 

In recondiing the ideology of the profit 
ay stem with the realities, a new complication 
presentiA itself in the case of those corpora- 


tiona where, as a reault of the innbilily of the 
Ktorkhfildera to control the corporation, they 
have been displaced in control by the mnnage- 
ment. Salary increases and “bonuses” to the 
management reduce the funds available for 
dividends; reduce the profits of the stock- 
holders and Increase that of management. If 
“profit” is the motivation of both owners and 
managers, thu management is in a position to 
resolve the question. whom?" Unless one 
of these groups is tn be a victim of Injustice, 
the traflitioniil concept nf the profit motive is 
destined to umtergo some fundamental 
renovating. 

THE MEN BEHIND THE 
CORPORATIONS 

Corporations net through their agents. 
Mighty as the corporations have grown, their 
agents are but mortal men, men whose life- 
span is short and whose energies are finite, 
Ilowevor omnipresent and enduring the cor- 
poration may be, the individuals in control 
are subject to the physical limitations com- 
mon to other humans. In order that w-e may 
approximately appreciate the responsibilities 
w'hich would logically weigh upon the top 
executives and directors of a great corpora- 
tion, let us examine in closer detail the 
actual corpus of a modern corporation. 
The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company is selected for this brief analysis 
because it is the biggest corporation, it con- 
stitutes a virtual monopoly, it commands a 
tremendous public respect, the company 
boasts of its being “an industrial democracy" 
because of widely dispersed stock holdings, it 
is believed that its inter-company relatiom; 
and interlocking personnel are representative 
of corporate relations in general, and, finally, 
the investigation of its affairs by the federal 
government has made information aYallahU 
which Is not available in the same detail w'ith 
respect to other corporations. The American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company controls 
directly or indirectly 273 corporations, in- 
cluding the Western Electric Company, the 
Graybar Electric Company, one of the larg- 
est, if not the largest, distributors of elec- 
trical supplies in the United States, the Elec- 
trical Research Products Corporation which 
is active in the field of sound motion pictures, 
the Nassau Smelting and Refining Company, 
the Teletype Corporation, foreign operating 
and sales companies, a securities corporation 
and a variety of others. 

It would seem, then, that such a combina- 
tion of enterprises should challenge most of 
the abilities of Its highest officials. Whatever 
the case should bo, however, the facts arc to 
the contrary. Of the 40 individuals who were 
officers and directors of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, no less than 
23 of them had outside affiliations. Exclusive 
of any interlocking with the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company's own subsidi- 
aries, the affiliations of these 23 individuals 
extended to 1&5 corporations and involved 322 
different positions. One director alone held 
80 positions in 47 outside institutions. The 23 
individuals held 42 presidencies, 175 director- 
ships, 18 chairmanships on boards of direc- 
tors, 28 trusteeshipa and 40 memberships on 
executive committees — and the aggregate 
assets of 137 of the 1&5 companies, no infor- 
mation having been tabulated on 68 of the 
compan ies, exceeded 30 billion dollars I 

Skeptics have been beard to wonder how^ 
these men could perform conscientiously in 
all their respective posts, and they have even 
expressed doubt as to whether such men 
could render an honest day's work for an 
honest day's pay. Obviously, men who enter- 
tain such doubts are not individualists. 
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lUaniinatirij^ as the fore^joing facts may be 
irtrith respect to the existence of the concen- 
tration of power, the picture is woefully in- 
complete, The extent of its incompleteness can 
only be suggested by the additional concentra- 
tion which is revealed by a partial examina- 
tion of the afhliations of some of the per^ 
sonnel of some of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company's subsidiary corporations- 
In this connection attention is directed to 
an observation contained in the federal in- 
vestigation report, as follows: "In placing 
men from outside the cMdal family of the 
Bell System companies on the boards of di- 
rectors of the several companies,” I which 
placements are made by the parent corpora- 
tion), "the primary consideration is not a 
knowledge of the telephone industry*” Ex- 
clusive of duplications and membership in its 
own system, 272 officers and directors of 35 
American Telephone and Telegraph com- 
panies held 2,400 positions in 1,468 outside 
enterprises which, among other positions, in- 
cluded 354 presidencies, 149 vice-presidencies, 
63 chairmanships and 1,436 directorships. 

In conclusion, then, it is apparent that 
neither the seif-regulating features of the 
profit system, nor the legislative curbs which 
have been applied have been successful in en- 
forcing the principles of justice which re<|uire 
that property may not be used in disregard of 
the rights of others* Any intelligent remedy 
must be based upon a recognition of the reali- 
tles which this article has attempted to indi- 
cate* Political democracy will become value- 
less if the objective concepts w'hich guide 
its conduct exist only in fiction* 

WHITHER I* L* O*? 

(Continued from page 29B) 
organized labor of the different nations 
to meet at the same time and place to 
the end that suggestions may be made 
and such action taken as shall be helpful 
in restoring fraternal relations protecting 
the interests of the toilers, and thereby 
assisting in laying the foundation for a 
more lasting peace*" 

At the dose of the war Samuel Gomp- 
ers went to Paris to attend the meetings 
of the Peace Conference and subsequently 
became chairman of the commission 
which drafted the charter of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization* From then 
on to the time when the United States 
affiliated itself with the organization, the 
federation repeatedly expressed in con- 
vention resolutions its appreciation of the 
value of the organization and recom- 
mended affiliation on the part of the 
United States* 

When the United States became a mem- 
ber in 1934, the federation immediately 
took steps to participate actively in the 
work of the organization. At the conven- 
tion of the A. F. of L, that year the 
committee on international labor rela- 
tions reported as follow's: 

“We believe that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor will benefit by closer 
contacts with the international Labor 
Organization and its international clear- 
ing center for labor information. In pur- 
suance of this object it becomes impera- 
tive that the American Federation of 
Labor shall be most adequately repre- 
sented by a full and complete delegation 
such as is provided in the practices and 
customs of the International Labor 
Organization." 


The federation has adhered closely to 
the instructions of its committee* Presi- 
dent Green was elected to a permanent 
seat on the governing body of the or- 
ganization* Due to pressure of work 
here, he w^as unable to attend any of the 
meetings of the governing body but was 
granted the privilege by the 'workers' 
group at the conference to send alternates 
in his place. These alternates included 
James A, Wilson, Davul Dubinsky of the 
Garment Workers, Dan Tracy of the 
Electrical W^orkers, John Possehl of the 
Operating Engineers, George M. Harri- 
son of the Railway Clerks, and Robert 
J* Watt. Thus, the opportunity was given 
to some of the leaders in the American 
labor movement to learn at first-hand the 
workings of this great international or- 
ganization and to exchange notes ■with 
labor leaders from other countries. In 
1937 Mr. Watt was elected to a three-year 
term as the permanent United States 
labor delegate to the governing body, 

A MERIC AN LABOR PERFORMS 

To every session of the International 
Labor Conference since 1935 the United 
States has sent full and complete dele- 
gations — two government delegates and 
one representative each of employers and 
workers. The workers' representatives of 
these delegations have included Dan 
Tracy, Emil Rievc, William Hutcheson, 
Paul Scharrenberg and Bob Watt. One 
workers' adviser, Marion Hedges of the 
Electrical Workers, has attended all con- 
ferences since the United States joined 
the organization in 1934* AH these men 
have taken an interested and active part 
in the deliberations of the conference* 
Of the 19 draft conventions adopted by 
the five sessions of the International 
Labor Conference since 1935, the Ameri- 
can workers' representatives have voted 
for all but two, and on these two they 
abstained from voting* 

Needless to say, a conference at ivhich 
some 400 per.sons gather from 60 or more 
nations could not be expected to accomplish 
very much if it were left to pass on the 
subjects on its program in whole session. 
Thus, the conference divides itself np into 
a series of committees, enough to take care 
of the business on the agenda, and meets in 
plenary session only as one or more commit- 
tees complete their work and submit their 
reports to it for discussion and adoption or 
rejection as the case may he. It is, then, the 
work of the committees which is the very 
backbone of the conference* H is this work 
which will decide the success or failure of any 
one item on the agenda, or even of the con- 
ference itself, and it is here that the three 
groups in the conference are given the op- 
portunity to make their presence felt* 

The Americans at the conference since 
1935 have, of course, taken an active part 
in this committee work. The workers^ dele- 
gatee have done their share* For instance, an 
American workers^ delegate has appeared on 
the "selection committee” of every confer- 
ence since 1935. This is one of the most im- 
portant committees of the conference. It 
determines the day to day work of the 
conference; fixes the date of the plenary 
sittings and the agenda of each; derides what 
resolutions are to be discussed by the con- 
ference, and decides the make-up of other 
committees of the conference. Another im- 


portant committee of the conference to which 
American workers' delegates have been reg- 
ularly appointed is the resolutions committee* 
It is this committee which passes on the “re- 
ccivability” of resolutions in so far as the 
time limit and the competence of the confer- 
ence are concerned. It must also distinguish 
between resolutions requiring legal actions 
of the conference and those merely requesting 
non -legal action. The American workers’ dele- 
gates and their advisers have also taken an 
active part in the work of the Viarious con- 
ference committees which consider the va- 
rious subjects on the agenda of the confer- 
ence* It may be of interest to list some of 
the subjects with which these committees 
have bad to deal: unemployment among 

young persons: reduction of hours on public 
works, in coal mines, in the textile industry, 
and on board ship; holidays with pay; mini- 
mum age in industry; safety in building* Ail 
of these subjects have been adopted by the 
conference in a series of draft conventions. 

It will be seen then from the above neces- 
sarily brief commentary that the Interna- 
tional Labor Organisation is a great open 
forum in which representatives of the gov- 
ernment, of labor, and of employers, have 
an equal voice. The International Labor Or- 
ganization is the one great force in the 
world today that is striving for social justice 
with the realization that with social justice 
wti] come an assured world peace. 

Editor^ s nofe: To help those of our read- 

ers who maj/ destro additional information on 
the /* L. 0. ujid its ivorfc, there is ike Woeh- 
inffton branch offico at 7SJ^ Jackson Place, 
WaahingtQ7if D* C, 


CODE OPPONENTS DRIVE TOWARD 
CHAOS 

(Continued from page 237) 

These eight proposals have been debated 
in many meetings of the industry during 
the last year and have been rejected on 
the whole, bet are still being pressed 
forward by the utHifcies. These eight pro- 
posals are: 

1. Provision for the genera! use of non* 
metallic sheathed cable of the covered 
neutral type, as a wiring system* 

2. Provision for the use of duplex and 
multiple-conductor cables of covered neu- 
tral type in raceways of all classes. 

3* Provision for bare neutral in conduit 
and electrical metallic tubing for general 
use, 

4. Provision for the general use of 
thin- wall insulation* 

5* Modification of the conduit area rule 
to permit in old installations utilization 
of the waste space for additional wire 
required by increased loads. 

6. Recognition of service cable of the 
covered neutral type for general indoor 
use. 

7. Removal of requirement for manda- 
tory use of rigid conduit in theater's, ele- 
vators and hazardous locations and of 
metal-clad wiring in garages* 

8. Deletion of rule requiring conduit to 
be shipped in 10-foot lengths* 

Up to date, these have been rejected* 


WILL LEWIS INVADE? 

(Continued from page 292) 
the United States* These are not crafts- 
men by mere malice aforethought but 
because the functions and the techniques 
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in the building industries demand tiiat 
these craft functinns be performed. It is 
true that there are some theorists who 
hold that a carpenter can do an elec^ 
trician's work or a plumber can do a boil- 
ermaker^s work, but on the whole all 
technicians connected wdth the building 
industry know that craft is essential to 
the completion of any building enterprise. 
It is likely, too, that the American build- 
ing trades craftsman is as efficient, or 
more efficient, as any building trades 
craftsman in the world. The speed w'ith 
which American structures are erected 
is an indication not only of efficient tech- 
niques but also of the efficiency of the 
craftsmen involved. The building trades 
unions are well established and though 
they have been hit bard by unemploy- 
ment during the last ten years they are 
by no means impoverished and are not 
likely to stand by and see their jurisdic- 
tion taken away by novices. 

At any rate it is to be supposed that 
if Mr. Lewis goes through with his plans, 
the United States will be treated to a 
real struggle — a civil war that will pro- 
duce wounds and scars incapable of heal- 
ing for many generations. All peace talk 
between the C. I. 0. and A, F. of L., and 
all peace overtures between the two 
groups will fall to the ground and crash. 

MAKING DEMOCKACY WORK 
(Continued from page 296) 
and industry are carrying their share of 
the load in making democracy work. 

If this conclusion is correct, then two 
separate and distinct tasks face those in 
positions of responsibility and leadership, 
namely, labor leaders, managers of in- 
dustry, civic officials, federal administra- 
tors, legislators and the judiciary. 

The first of these tasks demands recog- 
nition by these leaders and authorities 
of the significance of freedom of associa- 
tion and collective bargaining to the 
democratic process, to concede these 
rights without further reservations to 
labor and to protect them no less gen- 
erously and effectively than they protect 
the more commonly recognised rights 
and needs of man. 

The KOCOTid task — and this concerns more 
particularly those identified with the labor- 
matingement relationship — calls for the repre- 
sentatives of labor and management, as far 
as possible, to work together on all matters 
of common interest. In other words, wher^ 
organii^ed joint relationships have been estab- 
lished through collective bargaining; where 
tabor agreements have been negotiated; where 
adequate machinery has been established to 
assure the observance of the contracts; the 
duty exists for both parties to make the most 
of this relationship and work toward a joint 
solution of the broader problems and djfBcul- 
ties of the industry or industries, Speciilcally, 
such problems are numerous and varied. Is 
there chronic unemployment in the industry? 
It calls for joint consideration, ts there a 
problem of unsafe working conditions? Joint 
cognizance of the difSeulty makes for the most 
effective progress. Should plant facilities or 
services bo consolidated, coordinated or 
pooled ? Consultation is indispensable. Is there 
a problein of unfair competition or unequal 
regulation? Joint action will uncover ways to 


alleviate it. Is there a public relations prob- 
lem? Deliberations of labor and management 
will develop opportunitiBs for improving these 
relations. The interest and assets of labor 
cannot be ignored. The field is large and the 
opportunities are many for the two groups to 
work together. 

In short, the conventional two-sideil rela- 
tionship between labor and industry must be 
considerably broadeneri over what it has been 
in the past. It is no longer sufEcient for labor 
to organize, obtain recognition, negotiate a 
contract, and then sit hack and "take it easy." 
Employers must do more than pay fair wages, 
work their employees reasonable hours and 
adjust grievances. These are important nvnt- 
lers, of course, and they contribute much to- 
ward the smooth functioning of industry, but 
they are not adequate to meet the funcla* 
mental difficulties that trouble our democra- 
cies today. 

Under our system of free enterprise, the 
institutions of production ami service have 
grown to vast proportions and have become 
highly complicated. Economic power has be- 
come concentrated in the hands of a compara- 
tively few people and has operated to create 
situations and issues which these individuals 
often are not equipped to control in the best 
interests of society. Economic bias and the 
natural limitations of the human mind offer 
sufEcient reason as to why responsibility for 
dealing with the varied problems of Industry 
must be more widely distributed, why labor 
must share. The reaction of recent years 


against bigness in industry, ngainat monop- 
olies, against the saper-control of holding 
companies, attests to the fact that the man in 
the street places his faith in democracy, trusts 
its processes and fears the large-scale con- 
centration of enterprise, even if it be in the 
hands of the government. However, it is dilTi- 
cult to see how we can revert to smalMcnle 
industrial and business operations. Whether 
wo like it or not, we must adjust to a certain 
amount of “bigness" in the conduct of our 
affairs, particularly in the mass production 
and in the highly developed communication 
and transportation industries, 

participation in management 

This being so, we must organ iz^e and miin- 
age our affairs so that alt interests directly 
concerned are given an opportunity to play a 
constructive part in the shaping of the poli- 
cies of industry. The viewpoint of all interests 
must he given full and fair consideration. In- 
dividuals must feel that no partisan influence 
is permitted to sway the judgment which de- 
termines the welfare of our enterprises nnd 
the happiness of those dependent upon these 
enterprises. Broadening the scope of indus- 
trial relations will accomplish these ends. No 
matter what problems may arise to confront 
free enterprise in the cempetitive struggle, 
there is always this major avenue of approach 
to cope with them, i, c., wider cooperation 
between labor and its agencies and industry 
and its institutions. 

(Contiiiucd on page 336} 
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248446 

550 

B-292- 

337871 

337877 

367— 

270836 

279837 

B-453-. 

B 250709 

250740 

558.,,, 

B-292— 

823780 

824160 

367._ 

403380 

403307 

B-453.. 

32 I486 

321548 

558.. 

B-292. _ 

667882 (Orig.) 

367.. 

447160 

447203 

454__ 

760484 

760499 

559— 

293.. 

309693 

309701 

369- 

203516 


456.. 

113094 

114000 

561.. 

294— 

1G6860 

186S01 

369__ 

B 253236 

253239 

456— 

613501 

613556 

502— 

294— 

518387 

518407 

363.. 

680061 

680250 

457,. 

386768 

380808 

502— 

296„ 

731702 

731708 

369.. 

963001 

9830 ID 

457— 

556408 

556414 

564.. 

301_. 

735453 

755462 

370.. 

525185 

525194 

459— 

503172 

S83282 

565-. 

302.. 

302— 

261660 

274304 

201703 

371__ 

371— 

69029 

771340 

69035 

771349 

461— 

B-465.. 

970006 

55721 

970085 

566.. 

566__ 

302— 

390799 


B-372- 

B 340263 

340307 

B-465__ 

B 275840 

275050 

506.. 

302— 

886939 

8B6948 1 

B~372._ 

443918 

443979 

B-465__ 

B 493032 

493419 

567— 

303— 

767153 

767155 

373_, 

3759 

3762 

B-465— 

064298 

904464 

568— 

304— 

B 243446 

243450 

B-374.. 

79720 

79733 

466__ 

306301 

300300 

563— 

304.. 

B 484230 

4B4297 

B*374__ 

570453 

570456 

470— 

396985 

397009 

569^ 

304__ 

691454 

691500 

375- . 

68524S 

605367 

471— 

929030 

929966 

569 

304— 

894751 

394091 

377— 

353249 

353250 

B-474__ 

B 334701 

334722 

569— 

304— 

563156 


377— 

913008 

913615 

B-474-- 

832996 

833000 

569,^ 

305^^ 

42061 

42064 

377.. 

021751 

921786 

476— 

405761 

405789 

569.. 

305-_ 

B-306— 

457060 

28332 

457125 

378_. 

379_ 

7S3237 

275309 

783241 

476- 

476.. 

B 257916 
320402 

257927 

B-570— 

B-570__ 

B-306— 

B 261032 


379 _ 

824584 

824599 

476— 

518998 

519000 

571— 

B-300— 

624120 

624200 

380— 

907889 

907905 

470-. 

855751 

855763 

571— 

307— 

101417 

101436 

302- 

603400 

603411 

B-477.- 

217370 


572.. 

307— 

230891 


3S3__ 

776568 

776574 

B-477— 

247387 

247449 

573.. 

B-309— 

4153 

4162 

384— 

50S8 

3078 

480- - 

892045 

892073 

574,, 

B-309— 

8621 8 

86236 

385— 

81590 

81602 

481__ 

316026 

514433 

574:— 

B-309^_ 

110831 

111156 

385_. 

571055 

571057 

481— 

514282 

575— 

B-309— 

moei 

111092 

389. _ 

168190 

168203 

B-4B2.. 

400563 

40057 D 

570— 

B-309- 

140251 

140555 

393. _ 

430632 

430648 

483_- 

23873 

23881 

576— 

B-309— 

B 293791 

293802 

394__ 

306840 

306855 

483- , 

377197 

377250 

5T7— 

B-309- 

675722 

675750 

397— 

72078 


483-- 

685501 

685717 

5S0— 

B-309— 

818231 

818296 

397__ 

381752 

381812 

486.. 

776300 

776335 

580__ 

311— 

50197 

50198 

398-, 

183484 

183538 

488— 

125631 

125636 

581.. 

311— 

271433 

27 1500 

393- 

430829 

430830 

488.. 

573276 

573333 

582— 

311__ 

448703 


400.. 

18310 

18311 

488.. 

659979 

669901 

583— 

311— 

938251 

938323 

400— 

684534 

684561 

489.. 

573162 

86349 

584— 

312— 

394985 

395051 

401— 

196134 

196135 

489-- 

86328 

584— 

313- 

167841 

167897 

401— 

423670 

423702 

489-. 

936922 

386323 

584.. 

317— 

423200 


403- , 

38449 

38458 

490— 

396309 

5B6__ 

317— 

919143 

919171 

406-- 

297043 

287063 

492- 

76533 

606107 

587— 

318— 

364156 

364192 

408— 

149529 

149330 

492.. 

606057 

587 

319— 

38097 

88101 

408— 

173005 


493-. 

593321 

593343 

588__ 

320_. 

728411 

728421 

408— 

455226 

455250 

B-495._ 

B 258482 

258484 

588— 

321— 

170962 

170974 

4€ffi- 

846751 

846829 

B*495_. 

306718 

306721 

589— 

321— 

415573 

415601 

409— 

653479 

653545 

B-4&S.. 

397247 

397275 

589__ 

322 

412545 

412558 

411 — 

205707 

205710 

497-, 

798750 

798761 

590„ 

323.. 

1860 

1361 

411 — 

410838 

410875 

500— 

548922 

549000 

591— 

323— 

665419 

665465 

411- 

453824 

453820 

600— 

566606 


591. . 

324__ 

411554 

411593 

413— 

192552 

192595 

500— 

834751 

834829 

592.. 

325— 

10027 

10023 

413— 

890792 

890821 

501.- 

31606 

317T5 

593.. 

325 __ 

155156 

155217 

414,_ 

439103 


501__ 

100008 

100043 

593— 

326.. 

207984 

207965 

414— 

810610 

610646 

50 1- 

298379 

298498 

595— 

326.. 

326__ 

296829 

304014 

296844 

304207 

415— 

415-. 

40881 

143914 

49885 

B-502-, 

504.. 

53843 

03261 

53850 

595,, 

595— 

327— 

B 335401 

335423 

415— 

419478 

419502 

504_. 

93350S 

93352B 

595— 

328— 

134660 

134688 

416— 

473464 

473496 

505.. 

6831 

6910 

595 

329- 

222613 

222625 

417— 

409947 

410014 

505.^ 

601534 

601568 

S96_, 

329__ 

232611 

282692 

B-41B— 

B 242890 

242897 

506-. 

583054 

563056 

596 

329— 

941986 

942000 

B-4ie_. 

68444S 

684607 

506— 

735918 

735936 

598— 

329.. 

949201 

949254 

B-418.. 

776614 

770615 

508- 

436757 

436701 

6O0-, 

332__ 

49170 

49171 

422— 

383456 

383464 

508— 

569500 

56953S 

600— 

332_, 

369425 

369504 

424.- 

78801 

78811 

509_. 

278333 

276346 

602. _ 

333.. 

243861 

243874 

425.. 

593851 

593061 

511.. 

75646 

75699 

B-603— 

333., 

719624 

719799 

425- 

734401 

734413 

512— 

292051 

292978 

604. _ 

335- 

104088 

104101 

426- 

199097 

199099 

515.. 

58603 

50617 

604. _ 

337— 

B 334501 


426— 

413754 

413769 

517— 

524081 

324095 

005— 

337.. 

593551 

593561 

427 — 

830332 

830385 

B-518-_ 

B 271201 

271214 

0OS_. 




106769 


739530 

739612 

436401 

436485 

726132 

726204 

394503 

394618 

387915 

387917 

244132 

244138 

46794 

40000 

585151 

585153 

744901 

744938 

966741 

960750 

454291 

454370 

773497 

773535 

468572 

468641 

246131 

248134 

737700 

737715 

46217 

46210 

562094 

562103 

22S>975 


052164 

652190 

69B662 

690802 

80340 

89354 

41400 


153486 

153523 

33642 


415020 

413046 

B £61927 


791058 


11024 

11927 

580005 

5BOOS2 

412100 


422724 

422755 

16952 

16953 

206783 

206792 

385250 

385271 

B 261131 

20U32 

B 314776 

314823 

771835 

771853 

402781 

402808 

749182 

740227 

134368 

134378 

596132 

596250 

603751 

663913 

305592 

385611 

587079 

587305 

421861 

421914 

581557 


22966,7 

229086 

2970 

£975 

B 318002 

318603 

393918 

393034 

555508 


621101 

62U73 

54262 


296404 

290530 

B 275748 

275751 

B 282318 


413053 

413050 

448121 

448341 

039303 

939305 

B 271008 

271610 

422447 

422468 

53110 


950613 

950625 

770060 

770090 

56509 

56522 

28415 

28417 

834041 

834165 

300034 

300048 

33CMJ74 

330076 

519469 

519500 

806669 

BB6690 

243336 

243340 

271179 

271181 

584471 

584550 

281902 

281903 

91571 

91603 

140702 

140710 

6B5001 

685076 

800225 

899274 

920445 

920473 

497609 

497700 

742301 

742602 

40237 

40267 

73554 

73570 

302322 

302336 

792081 

792225 

21232 

21239 

35301 


400051 

401000 

499003 

499110 

3405 

3414 

43205 

43206 

124501 

124536 

456588 

456750 

466001 

486210 

577080 

577064 

882149 

882 ISO 

94438 

94446 

258791 


490755 

490761 

1247 


380403 

380468 

406347 

4Cy0384 

92035 

92637 

44005 

44067 

597898 

597906 

B 301014 

301015 

B 338677 

338700 


L.U. 

Numi 


0U3 — 

410555 

416005 

605.. 

B 619501 

619S83 

609— 

B 282001 


609— 

417472 


609 

782230 

782240 

610— 

204668 

204670 

610— 

443097 

443099 

610., 

606837 

007017 

611— 

195356 

195300 

611.. 

523286 

523441 

612.. 

384653 

384604 

613.. 

454116 

454121 

613.. 

603545 

603702 

614— 

529398 

529403 

614_. 

577654 

577655 

615— 

269314 


615— 

735355 

735397 

616,^ 

413004 

413056 

617— 

50665 


617. _ 

706699 

700770 

618,. 

282625 

282632 

618 

442485 

442300 

618_. 

893251 

893433 

610 _. 

784696 

784703 

620., 

831001 

831027 

621.. 

420344 

420372 

623., 

214117 

214143 

624.. 

160869 

160905 

62^- 

319692 

319695 

624__ 

760232 

760233 

625 — 

607931 

607950 

626.. 

519698 

519704 

628.. 

242395 

242400 

628— 

741901 

741918 

629— 

914156 

914250 

630.. 

494633 

494644 

631— 

166189 

100222 

632_. 

382737 

382770 

033— 

269948 

269949 

633,. 

517696 

6177&0 

634,. 

232030 

232047 

634.. 

254315 

254316 

636.. 

234367 

234375 

636— 

909450 

909476 

637— 

288124 

286139 

640.. 

IS 151 

15158 

640.. 

326651 

326675 

640__ 

346042 

347000 

643. _ 

83232 

83250 

643— 

257032 

£57033 

643.. 

94BU01 

948000 

644. . 

227370 


644.. 

373854 

373906 

B-645.. 

B 231258 

231266 

646.. 

400074 

407000 

648._ 

14549 

14555 

648.. 

£35341 

235453 

648.. 

727221 

727226 

649__ 

800529 

806625 

650 __ 

202248 

202295 

650— 

281683 

281685 

651.. 

239511 

239542 

654.. 

S92482 

592498 

654^_ 

732673 

732751 

656— 

1OS650 

105688 

657.. 

B 249911 


657— 

327937 

327040 

657— 

404553 

404575 

650__ 

193990 

19399T 

658 __ 

785930 

785955 

659- 

389415 

309422 

6^— 

780780 

780785 

659.. 

797018 

797250 

650.. 

838501 

838664 

660.. 

380257 

389341 

660— 

422105 

4221D6 

660— 

755821 

7SS826 

661- 

374355 

374366 

662— 

425021 

425027 

662— 

773037 

773957 

B-663.. 

188595 

186596 

B-663._ 

B 251301 

251305 

B*663_. 

028847 

028931 

664-. 

83571 


064— 

586027 

580111 

665._ 

544881 

544945 

665- 

145501 

145505 

665.. 

613536 

613050 

666_, 

154441 

154500 

666— 

618751 

618814 

B-667— 

439404 

439500 

B-067— 

B 502632 

502748 

B-667— 

930001 

939009 

E-669— 

B 101922 

101993 

670-. 

770976 

776980 

671._ 

237833 

237839 

671__ 

336921 

330008 

672., 

730208 

730219 

673.. 

561131 

561150 

674.. 

145401 

14550f) 

674. . 

262541 

262545 

674^. 

680251 

680274 

B-675— 

27310 

27311 

B-075— 

461215 

481250 

B-675— 

600001 

600003 

676- 

269186 

269250 

676.. 

mm 

856505 

677— 

20205 

20208 

677— 

43128 

43170 


334 


JUNE, 1939 


L. U. Numbehs 


676-- 

242110 


678._ 

332314 

382344 

679.. 

594451 

594460 

680,. 

45659 


600- 

799999 

800040 

682.. 

501422 

501446 

683.. 

761119 

761216 

B-684.. 

87590 

87605 

B-6S4-- 

211098 

211918 

B-684— 

292238 

292353 

685— 

35557 

35579 

6S7-- 

559351 

559355 

687— 

723136 

728162 

689__ 

655718 

655760 

691— 

5491 

5495 

691— 

942007 

942059 

692__ 

441296 

441349 

693- 

417022 

417042 

604^, 

370117 

370140 

695 

410633 

410678 

697— 

51470 

51478 

697— 

051394 

851492 

697 __ 

096032 

896333 

690- 

245052 

245061 

690,. 

343599 

343620 

700.. 

788556 

788564 

703— 

B 300344 

300348 

703_„ 

411056 

411677 

703._ 

567789 


704_. 

749220 

749255 

707— 

775276 

775295 

708... 

163305 

163307 

708— 

4160B3 

416929 

709__ 

104985 

105001 

710__ 

730517 

730529 

711— 

2B4561 

204562 

711— 

B 311419 

311420 

711— 

020613 

320803 

712— 

62821 


712^, 

171134 

171150 

714.. 

739010 

739824 

716— 

332235 

332241 

716— 

562131 

562470 

716.. 

916981 

917023 

717— 

299551 

299660 

717— 

452461 

452468 

718— 

419737 

419759 

718— 

579754 

579755 

719— 

2321 IB 


719— 

583761 

583019 

B-720.. 

B 297605 

297606 

B-720— 

575079 

575892 

B-720— 

B 334206 


B-720— 

405976 

405903 

B-720— 

940239 

940240 

722- 

69325 

69326 

722 . 

5^280 

550285 

B-723.. 

701701 

702000 

724._ 

335015 

335146 

724-. 

637164 

637200 

726._ 

80367 

80401 

727— 

397513 

397568 

727— 

561231 

561246 

720- 

829874 

029888 

B-730-. 

73200 

73248 

B-730-. 

B 235907 

235986 

731 __ 

972603 

972632 

732— 

148241 

148293 

734— 

83050 

03001 

734- 

687785 

088012 

735.. 

83950 

83960 

736._ 

245303 

24532B 

736__ 

257804 


740,. 

529088 

529090 

743_, 

592231 

592238 

744.. 

98729 

98744 

744— 

321749 

321750 

744_. 

664739 

664077 

747— 

387580 

387600 

747— 

854251 

854280 

748__ 

424091 

424701 

740- 

794324 

794307 

B-749— 

393777 


B-749— 

B 495969 

496015 

B-749— 

622819 

023005 

750... 

565756 

565759 

750— 

808565 

808624 

B-752._ 

B 264015 


B-752— 

51 1225 

511220 

753- 

122674 

122729 

755— 

788661 

788671 

757— 

255485 


757„ 

045608 

845623 

750— 

544058 

544100 

760.. 

536172 

536250 

760._ 

578735 

57B760 

760__ 

98550! 

905545 

761_, 

390461 

390492 

762— 

171618 


762.. 

403307 

403326 

763- 

B 301099 

301700 

763— 

797321 

797300 

764— 

921241 

921270 

765— 

299248 

299266 

765— 

720052 

720101 

760- 

315060 


768__ 

920115 

920159 

770— 

81769 

01775 

770__ 

671311 

671402 


t*. Numhi;rs 


772__ 

756490 

756492 

B-773 

B 289807 


B-773- 

391599 

391640 

774- 

553867 

553947 

775- 

048692 

848707 

776— 

289912 

290031 

776- 

296239 

296245 

779— 

170495 

170514 

779- 

263667 

263669 

780. . 

390ZO1 

390275 

700 

431061 

431100 

702. 

240530 

246541 

783 

581747 

581774 

704- 

233709 

233742 

B-785- 

B 299960 

299996 

B-T85— 

794031 

794957 

786— 

426096 

426116 

786— 

720845 

720971 

707- 

102004 

102017 

789. _ 

793021 

793925 

790.. 

364336 

364350 

791— 

297866 

297 BOR 

791— 

574077 

574147 

792 

705020 

795038 

794,., 

ITBT.'jO 


794- 

414032 

414050 

794__ 

041264 

941460 

790- 

4351 97 

435216 

799 

95460 

95506 

800— 

168436 

16U43U 

800., 

364899 

364951 

801- 

90941 

99973 

802- 

522749 

522760 

B-B03— 

B 338163 

338212 

804.. 

40X407 

4DI49H 

804— 

575280 


806.. 

766420 

766435 

007, _ 

500391 

500423 

008— 

229360 

229376 

SOS— 

303041 

303050 

Bil— 

774235 

774245 

812- 

100234 

100244 

813— 

240696 

240600 

813— 

308491 

300551 

B-ei4__ 

17526S 

175268 

B-BH- 

B3406^ 


B-8H 

B 453928 

45.'m3 

B-814 . 

860714 

860777 

815— 

B 250882 

250B89 

815- 

3S0146 

300150 

B-816- 

251106 

251193 

817. . 

94004 


017- 

722286 

722670 

81B. 

390957 

390991 

818.. 

484655 

484667 

819- 

390037 

396648 

820— 

145043 

145046 

821__ 

494922 

494930 

822 - 

130740 

138750 

822- 

297115 


822— 

732301 

732364 

823- 

309448 

390470 

824- 

76270 

76205 

B-825- 

B 40170 

40229 

B-825- 

B 593495 

594750 

B-SS5- 

B 057001 

658730 

820. 

B 572005 

573000 

020 _ 

B 030001 

630151 

B-828 - 

B 107484 

1B740O 

B-82S- 

233286 

233306 

B-B28- 

B 031301 

631446 

E«B2e- 

645221 

645750 

B-B2B 

008251 

665485 

B-829 

85080 

854BI 

B-829— 

88502 

K05O6 

B-II29- 

652400 

655069 

B-830- 

B 81442 

8 1444 
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MAKING DKMOCRACY WORK 

iContlriucd from pa^e 332) 

In a<i<f resting the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship ClerkSj Freig:ht Hamilers, Kx- 
press and Station Kmployes representing, aa 
you do* so large, intelligent and aggressive a 
block of transportation employees* on the 
theme of making democracy work* I feel con- 
fident that my remarks are somewhat sym- 
Iiatbetieally received. You and yotir spokes- 
men, from your local olEcers to your presi- 
dent, do not hesitate to express a definite 
sense of proprietorship in the railway indus- 
try. You refer to it as '"your industry." This 
is as it should be* Your attitude is basic to the 
assumption and exercise of that sense of rc- 
sponsibiiity for the industry which is so 
essential to its welfare. It indicates a willing- 
ness on your part* individuallj’ and colleo- 
tively* to do what you can to contribute to the 
constructive solution of the many difHcultiea 
that now confront transportation* For ex- 
ample* the contributions which your president, 
together with his fellow railway labor execu- 
tives* has made to the solution of many of the 
thorny problems confronting railway trans- 
portation ia eloquent testimony of the truth 
of my observation. The recommendntions 
with which he concludes his report to this 
convention likewise attest to this condusion* 
Summing it all up* to make democracy 
work* it is absolutely necessary to make col- 
lective bargaining work. I use the term in its 
largest sense to include cooperation between 
lalior and management for mutual welfare 
and the public good* as W'ell as the orderly de- 
termination and observance of the labor stan* 
dards of industry. To my mind, the fact that 
in many industries here in the United States 
and in Canada wc still have a long way to go 
in the direction of establishing labor relation b 
on a sound htisia places at the disposal of our 


two democracies one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities to organise their industrial and eco- 
nomic activities so that the people of these 
democracies will never fall for the brand of 
social salvation ofi'ered by the dictators, 
f Address firircH fo Clerks at Tarantu.l 


JOKKRS IN TAX REFORM 

tCoiUinued from page 293) 

Recently we came across a type of 
propaganda against taxes of the social 
type by an agency in Wisconsin which 
describes itself as the Wisconsin Public 
Relations Committee* The advertise- 
ments which this committee are sending 
broadcast are of the ambigruous type 
which apparently are intended to deceive* 
In the first place* no one seems to know 
what the Wisconsin Public Relations 
Committee is* The committee say*s on its 
literature that its expenses "are paid for 
by citizen.s interested in public education 
on the subject of taxation.” The Htera- 
ture does not say who these citizens are. 
The liteiature of this committee goes 
on to point out that 20 cents of every dol- 
lar the citizen expends goes for hidden 
taxes. This may or may not be true. It 
certainly is not true that social security 
taxe*s are hidden tuxes. But the question 
is not how much the individual citizen 
expends for tuxes. The question is what 
he gets for the money he expends* 

The Wisconsin Public Relations Com- 
mittee goes on to point some morals. It 
may be well to examine these repreRenta- 
tions now in the light of this principle, 
inasmuch as facts do not hurt anybody. 


This committee points out that out of 
every ^20 of rent that the citizen pays* 
$6 goes into taxes. For every ?43 ex- 
pended for food* $6,88 is taken in taxes* 
For every $12 expended for clothing, $2.40 
is taken for taxes* For every $11 ex- 
pended for general household expeiLses, 
$1*3? is spent for taxes* For every $6 
spent for misceltaneous items, $1.05 i*s 
taken for taxes* For every $2 spent for 
amusement, 40 cents is taken for taxes. 
For every $5 spent in insurance, 21 cents 
is taken for taxes. For every dollar spent 
for social security, a dollar is taken for 
taxes. This add*s up to the total of $100 
and means that $19*»31 of this $100 is 
spent in taxes. 

SALES TAX rONrEALING 

The Wisconsin Public Relations Com- 
mittee says nothing about the sales tax 
ur the consumers tax. It certainly was 
not labor who slapped the sales tax on 
the public, but usually the substantial 
taxpayers who rionT want to shoulder 
heavier income taxes. The sales tax. labor 
believes, is a vicious form of taxation. 
It does spread the so-called painles,*? or 
concealed tax over the great masses of 
citizens least capable of paying such 
taxes* In this sense the Wiscon.sin Public 
Relations Committee has a truth* but 
even so, tax money must be raised from 
some source and the real question is 
not what money do you pay out in tuxe*s, 
but what tio you get for your tax money? 
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LINEMAN WANTED 

We ne^e^ii Uie lineman of ^ptne iuday, 

To boldly take the tloor; 

And without hesttation, say thinf^ 

Which make rascals sore. 

The kind who never climbs a fence; 

When issues are at slake, 

The lineman wdth good old conimrin sense 
’Whose brain is wide awake. 

The one who speaks Just w'hat he thinks. 

As only thinkers can; 

Not one whr» only sits and winks* 

For policy^s his plan. 

Of such as he, there "^re mit a few% 

Nor need for any more. 

Get off the fence, if this means you, 

A coward is a “bore*” 

We neeil the lineman who has the nerve 
To choose what's rip'ht. then stick; 

The only kind that’s lit to serve, 

Is one the company can’t pay off. 

That’s what's the matter. 

C. M. BnoYi4:H, 

L, U. No. B-77. 


I’HE FRIED E(J(i 

The boy stood on the burning deck. 

From whence he should have 0ed; 

The sun glared tiown upon his neck. 

His face glowed darkly reil. 

The super wiped his brow and niared, 
"How come you're all alone? 

Now look* kid, this slab mu.^t be poured 
Before this day has gone." 

The foolish Jaci rushed to and fro 
Anil did the work of three; 

Ills outlets bkissomeii row* on row 
Before the concrete sea. 

At last the Uirturetl day was done. 

The iron mat was spread; 

The fljter made hia last home- run* 

And then keeled over, ilead ! 

The loafing Bcothers ntourned hi» lot* 
His gruesome end decried: 

"^Tle much deserved u roaating, but 
\Vc didn't want him fried!" 

Marshai.i, Lea V ITT, 

L* U* No. 124. 


Preltide tn a notk in tfu pane for Sleepy 
Steve. 

THE GENTLER SEX (11 A! HA!) 

Not knocking the little woman, hul no 
kidding, she m the worst bnck*»eat driver in 
seven coumiea* and any time 1 step the obi 
bus up to 10 miles per hour she yowls like n 
torn cat under a barrel. After much thought 
1 hit an a plan to show her the error of 
her ways. 

So lust Sunduy w^e drove iti Algoiiquln on 
Uoute 02, which is it two Inne highw*ay* but 
very popular with motor is is* as there is only 
one stop sign in 40 miles. After leaving the 
city limits 1 opened her up to fid, and us usual 
the missus starts Iwefing: "Slow down! You're 
going too fast! I'll never ride with you 
again f" etc., etc. 

Obediently, I slow-ed down to !IU ami at once 
became the learlcr of a cavalcatle stretching 
back of me for a mile. Fortunately, there is 
very little traffic at ibis time from the opposite 
direction, so one hy one the cars behind me 
passed us and speeded ahead. But strange to 
say* instead of the usual scowl and muttered 
curse* every one passetl us with a smile or 
laugh or hand wave. 

We arrived at Algomiuin, had dinner and 
started for home* But thin time I gave the 
motorists a break. We drove buck on Route 
12 vrhich is u four lane highw*ny. still driving 
at miles per and still lioiiig passed with 
smites and laughs. So bite in the ufternoon 
W'c arrived home and us 1 helped her out of 
the car she said, “Hasn't this been a wonderful 
day* Steve? Weather glorious and every one 
so pleasant iinfl nice." "Yeah/* I said* *'Wtdl, 
1 guess 1 won't Im needing this nny more," 
and I took a sign off the back of the car 
w'hich read : 

Tins ( Alt IS BEING DRIVEN 
FROM TMK HEAR SEAT. 

BASS* BROTHER, BASS! 

and showed It to her. 

And then* Like a Idg chmiip, I forgot to 
duck. 

Sr mvY Steve. 

L, r. No. B-y. 


<;ua('1:fi'L exh' 

Twua in the year of 'twenty^eighi 
t earned my pay in the Badger state. 
WiKcrmsin summers sure are swell, 

So I took n Job with Mother Bell. 

Ip MaiUsop town* on Tapitol Srtuare, 

1 met li rlaaie anil she was fair. 

But 1 lirank too much with this lovely fnib 
So I Hperit the night in the city jull. 

But H wasn’t long till 1 knew the town 
And the proper way to get around. 

DiiWP in the **Buah'’ there was fun to be hail, 
And the lioutleg whlukey WHari’t Imd. 

The smiimer passed, apti the fall winds blew. 
A bing colli winter was nearly duo. 

Now apow* anil kc I sure do hate, 

So I up and grabbed a notithboumJ freight. 

Lineman Lennie, 

L. U. No. IG702. 


JuHt far raniraitt with tohai Sleepy Stevens 
wife gave him, wr have thin trihaie from the 
wife of a mrmhrr of L. f". .Vo, 

TO A HUSBAND 

The husband of mine. 

Bill Schiih LB his name. 

All his life 

He played a straight game, 

With the union Brothers 
He always felt strong — 
lie never believed 

In doing things wrong. 

In hfimelifc or business. 

No matter w'hich w*ay. 

He had consideration 
For all* I do my. 

He did his duty, 

Hard often it was 
To make a dollar 

Am! please the boss. 

I hope he geta credit 
When hard work is done. 

Now plcaae do excuse this, 

Twaa written in fun! 

Mbs. F, ScHtm, 

( His wife)* 


roOH JENNY 

Boor Lester McMillan 

Asleep* snoring Mother McCree 

Little dreaming that his poor Jenny 
Was as wet as wet could be. 

That dirty devil of a pup-otf valve 
Htole upon her during the night* 

.And oh I What a bath he gave her! 

And was poor Jenny u sight! 

Poor Lester McMillan 

Came to work for an early start* 

But when he saw* his poor Jenny 
li wan like a knife in his heart. 

Boor Lester McMillan 

Hoped he wuisnT too late. 

But alas! the starter turned the key 
Am! poor Jenny was doomed to her fate, 

Gh! Flow she shook and trembled. 

Ami how the fireworks fell! 

But Just how* much she suffered 
flnly poor Lester can tell. 

Poor Jenny’s now in the hospital* 
Wailing for coils and such. 

She's nnt the girl she used to he 
But he loves her just as much, 

iMas<in, 

L. U. No. K14, Chicago* llL 


FAVIDFS LA8'r LINES 

"Make hay while the sun shines"— 
Ami “whoa pee" when it declines! 

Abe Click, 

L. U. No. B-3, N. Y, C, 




I N A SOCIETY WHERE THE CITIZENS ARE 
INSENSIBLE TO ONE ANOTHER'S FEEL- 
INGS AND PROBLEMS, DEMOCRACY BECOMES 
IMPOSSIBLE: COMRADESHIP. FELLOWSHIP. 

FRIENDSHIP, EVEN CITIZENSHIP CEASE TO 
BE REALITIES. 

— M. L. WILSON. 


